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prepacb: 

Tb6 transformatton of the prairies of the Northwest from a 
8ile»t expanse into a scene of busy life is not like the pioneering 
^och in the history of the older states. There, we behold a slow, 
toilsome conquest of a forest-clad wilderness, the settler long being* 
compelled to guard against wild animals and the lurking sayage. 
The child of the pioneer could often grow into middle age without 
being conscious of any very striking change in his surroundings. 

But in the other case, the red Indian had been placed upon the 
government reservation. The prairie land was ready for the plow. 
With the aid of steam and electricity and the other appliances of 
our preseat civilization, it was, in comparison, but the work of a day 
to convert the untamed prairie into a well settled and well ordered 
community. In a few short years the pioneer days were gone, never 
to return. 

Though this period is brleif, it is yet pervaded by a deep and 
even romantic interest. The making of the new home reveals the 
stuff of which the homesteader is made. There is color and there 
is pathos in his hopes and efforts, his ideals and purposes, his realiza- 
tions and his disappointments. 

With a view of presenting a vivid, lifelike picture of the prairie 
land during the hopaestead era. the writer has prepared this sketch, 
drawing for his materials upon incidents which passed under his 
personal observation. What is said of the Colwoods and their 
neighbors will be found reflected in the lives of many a Western 
immigrant. The ''short and simple annals'' of their honorable pov- 
erty may not exceptionally abound in experiences either tragic or 
thrillfng; but they reveal a type of sturdy Americanism nowhere 
surpassed within our borders, and they yield no lack of wholesome 
incentive to the young people of the dawning century. 

If the writer seems to go into rather minute details at times, it 
is that his portraiture of the prairie may appear all the more com- 



plete, especially to those who are unacquainted with the West. If 
his use of the past tense may appear a little too frequent, it is 
because some of the methods and practices of the pioneer are now 
infrequent or obsolete. The virj?in prairie and the newly arrived 
settler present a view which in some important respects is no longer 
existent. 

That this pen-sketch may prove acceptable not only to the 
dweller on the prairie to-day but also to people in other parts of our 
comman land is the wish of the author. 

Special acknowledgement is due to many friends in this county 
for the substantial encouragement which has made the publication 
of this book possible; to H. Webster Keedy, of Plattsmouth, for his 
kindly interest in furnishing photographic views, and to Herbert E. 
Johnson, of the Nebraska State University, for his cover design. 

OREN F. MORTON. 
Kingwood, W. Va., May 15, 1900. 
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UNDER THE CDTTONWOODS, 

Hurrah for Nebraska^ 

*'See anythins: of pap?" 

* *No, but I hear a wagon rattling. " 

**May be him, like as not." , 

These voices come from a thicket, lining the bank of 
a small creek in eastern Iowa. Small plum and crab applet 
trees hold joint possession of a little depressed peninsula, 
so as almost to exclude any other conspicuous kind of ' 
vegetation. All around this native orchard are oaks,- 
elms, hickories, and other hardwood trees. Rising to a 
nobler height, though at more unsocial ' intervals, they 
overlook a diversified undergrowth. Bordering the open 
ground, a walk of only a minute from the muddy stream, 
is a dense fringe of hazel brush. : 

Prom a well laden plum tree, a boy ; of almost thirteen 
is picking the fruit on the lower limbs, while a smallei; 
companion, perched in the fork, is putting some of the 
tempting red plums into a tin pail, but more into hiis 
mouth. A third one is hurrying toward the tree as fast as 
his short legs will allow him to press through the hazel 
brush. 

These boys are the oldest children of Mr. Col wood by 
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his second wife. They look healthy and robust. Their 
names are George, Ben, and Dave. George is the oldest, 
and has a pleasant, intelligent face. The others would 
smile at being addressed as Benjamin and David. Ben, 
who had gone a moment to the open ground, is a wide- 
awake urchin of eleven. Dave is two years younger. His 
face does not indicate the intellectual air of tbe oldest boy, 
nor the self-reliant look of the other one. 

Ben explored the basket he had been helping George 
to fill, and transferred several of the ripest plums to his 
mouth. 

**Come Ben!" exclaimed George impatiently. "Don't 
pick out of the basket. Help finish this tree before pap 



€omes." 



**Don't you think pap's want'n to leave here?"asked 
Ben, coolly changing the subject. 

**I know he is," replied George decisively. **I heard 
him tell mother we're only staying here. He says it's no 
place for us." 

**I tried to get 'im to tell me this morning," continued 
Ben. ' ^But he said, ^wait a while. ' I'd as soon go off as 
not, hadn't you now?" 

Before George could reply, there w.as a commotion 
above. 

"Grot all I can reach," mumbled Dave between his 
mouthfuls of plums. 
He was making ready to lower himself. 

"Shake those outside branches and the top," com- 
manded George. "There's some you didn't get at." 

After doing so, the industrious plum eater let down 
his pail to George and then dropped to the ground, land- 
ing in a heap, but recovering himself in much the same 
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manner as a camel. While the plumf all was being gath- 
ered into four receptacles, the basket and three mouths, 
the rumble of a farm wagon was heard. 

* 'That's pap," said Ben. 

The wagon came to a halt a few rods away. 

'*Hullo," came a shout from Mr. Col wood. 

"Here, pap," yelled the three boys in concert. 

"How much have you got there?" inquired the parent. 

"Lots," answered Ben. "We filled the sack all full 
o' crabs." 

"Come and hold the team, one of you." 

The noisy Ben went in the direction of the voice, and 
a man of rather stout form came into the thicket. His age 
was about fifty, and his full beard was touched with grey. 

"Where's the sack?" he inquired, taking a plum from 
the choice handful offered him by Dave. 

The father was thinking less of his boy's industry 
than of something else. 

* *0 ver this way, " said George. * * We might have filled 
another sack, if we'd had one." 

He led the way to a plump grain sack, leaning against 
a crab apple tree. More of the fruit, strewing the ground, 
was proof that the sour, tough apples could be gathered 
far more rapidly than the toothsome plums. 

"George," said Mr. Colwood, as, with the load poised 
on his shoulder, he halted near the plum tree, ' 'go over 
to the 'Burg and get the mail. There's a letter I ought 
to get today, sure. Be careful of it, and hurry back by 
the road. I'll wait near the bridge. ' ' 

The boy crossed the stream on a log, and came in a 
few moments to a wire fence inclosing a pasture. Soon 
after crawling through the fence, for this was before the 
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day of barbed wire, George heard his name spoken. 

"Hold awn, Jawge. Stop a bit," said a voice. 

It was Bob Whitmore, a friend and playmate. He 
was a^^large, clumsy, kind-hearted boy. 

*'I've been over't Uncle Albert's," said Bob, as he came 
shuffling forward. * I'll go up store with y '. Had t' walk, 
th' awf hawse is lame. Well, Jawge, they say you folks 
is goin* west. 

"How did you hear that?" asked the smaller boy. 

**Nah — ah, I hain't axed nobody. I heerd 'em say 
someth'n 'bout it over't uncle's. Hornbeam spoke 'bout it 
first. Ain't it so?" 

"Pap's been talking some about it, and I guess we'll 
go, but can't say for sure." 

'*Well," drawled Bob in his nasal tone, * *y' see'f any- 
body's goin' 't leave, people knows on it. Dad says it 
beats all how they're skinning out this fall. I know seven 
fam'lies that's goin' t' move off. There's Phipps'n Shaw, 
they're goin' t' Wap'lo county. An' tha's a hull lot over 
'bout East Pint that's goin' t' Kansas'n Newbrasky." 

"What do you think?" inquired George. 

"It's well 'nough, I low," replied Bob. "They say 

« 

the West is the place for a poor man t' git a good start. 
Lan's blame high 'round here, and dad says they say over 
in Parma, the railroad won't come here 'tall. He's goin' 
t' help me git land out'n Newbrasky, ersomers else, when 
I git t' be of age. An' Hornbeam, he says yer dad oughter 
go there. He'd go, 'f he's him." 

In a few moments, they had crossed the level pasture, 
and come to rising ground occupied by a straggling 
village. 

In the opinion of its sanguine inhabitants, the future 
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of Jamesburg was very brilliant. Their home was in the 
center of the best county in the state. Was not this fact 
a sufBicient guaranty for the speedy removal of the far-off 
county seat to their rising village? Was not a railroad, 
too, only a matter of time? So the Jamesburgers thought 
and believed. But although village property had been 
held for years at an absurd price, the county seat was not 
yet in course of remQval, neither had the * 'Central" seen 
fit to "run the new branch line" thither, 

George went directly to the post oflBice, which was 
kept in a dwelling house. The postal room was also 
a grocery, and at the farther end was a shoemaker 
working at his bench. The postmaster gave George a 
letter bearing a Nebraska postmark. 

The boy hastened down a highway, and met his 
father near a bridge. Mr. Col wood took the letter with- 
out remark, read its contents slowly, and then resumed 
the homeward drive. The boys ventured several questions, 
but bein^ put off with brief answeVs, they, too, became 
silent. They understood their father well enough to know 
that the news was not bad news, and that when he had 
thought it over at his leisure, he would speak without re- 
serve. After going two miles, Mr. Colwood drew rein at 
a white house. It was near midday, and as soon as he 
had cared for his team dinner was called. 

Mrs. Colwood was perhaps ten years younger than her 
husband. She was not talkative and her face was care- 
worn. A fourth and a fifth boy were at the table. They 
were Jessie and little Perry, aged seven and four years 
respectively. Jim and Julia, the children of Mr. Col- 
wood's first wife, were not then at home. 

The small, poorly furnished house and the plain meal 
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were not signs of prosperity. Mr. Colwood was capable 
of much hard work, and although his career had not been 
prosperous he did not mean to be indolent. A mortgage 
with other debts having compelled the sale of his farm in 
Pennsylvania, he was nevertheless dissappointed in his 
Western home. The price of land was so high that he 
could not buy outright a tract of the usual size, and he 
was wise enough to see that he co;ild not complete the 
purchase of one without a severe and doubtful struggle 
with debt. Though he did not commit'himself to the ven- 
ture, his condition was not improved by an experience of 
two years on a rented farm. The neighbors saw that he 
was slow to adapt himself to the needs of Western farm- 
ing. They said he lacked **push," and while this opinion 
was not unjust, he had observed the local fondness for 
selling a partially improved farm, in order to begin life 
anew on the land that cost practically nothing. 

Mr. Colwood possessed an independent spirit and had 
the welfare of his family at heart. One son was now of 
age, and five other boys were growing up. The talk of 
his uneasy neighbors inpired him with a wish similar to 
theirs. 

Little was said at the dinner table and only a bare men- 
tion was made of the letter. Shortly afterward the farmer 
harnessed his team to his wagon and drove off, not return- 
ing till nightfall. Jim, a sturdy young man, had already 
come from his day's work on a neighboring farm. 

"Well, mother," said Mr. Colwood as he drew up to 
the supper table, "we're going to. Nebraska. " 

He spoke as if this intention had been deliberately 
formed and was pleasing to contemplate. But his wife 
the announcement as a matter of course. 
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**It seems of Httleuse to stay here," was her quiet 
remark, 

**The plan suits me to a T, " said Jim decisively. 

The father's eyes gleamed with unwonted enthusiasm. 
He leaned forward, holding his knife in an upright posi- 
tion. 

**To-day," he continued, **I got a letter from John 
Evans. You know he and his brother Dave took up land 
in Nebraska and I heard Dave had some paying employ- 
ment offered him in Parma lately and Would take it. You 
see those two boys are great for going 'together and I 
knew if one come back the other would. So I wrote to 
John, and he tells me they will turn over their rights and 
betterments to us for two hundred dollars. Just think of 
it. There's a hundred and sixty acres of land for us. 
That is all it will cost, except what we pay at the land 
office for having the papers made out." 

**It looks like a good chance," commented Jim, *'but 
it will cost a lot to take a trip out there." 

**No need of going but once," said his father positively. 

* *It isn't always safe to buy property we haven't seen, '* 
interposed the wife. 

"That's even so," agreed Mr. Colwood. "But then, 
there's no great risk. We know the Evanses for reliable 
young men. Everybody speaks well of them. And 
there's Hobel, Hornbeam's friend that moved out there 
from Illinois, Hornbeam saw him while he was coming 
on to take his family out. I talked quite a while with 
Hornbeam today and Hobel told him just the same story 
as Evans wrote me. Evans gave four names, — ^Hobel for 
one— and wanted me to write to any or all of them about 
the land. He says it's all right — no money need be passed 
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before we're satisfied. That's good terms. And if the 
land isn't what we want, why, all we have to do is to go 
farther out and look for ourselves." 

**I guess it's all right," said Jim. **It's well enough 
to be sure. We might go ahead with getting ready to 
move, and while we're about it, write to the land oflBice out 
there and see what they say. " 

* 'Jim, ' ' exclaimed the elder man, * *y ou don't understand* 
See here. We go out and see the land before we pay a 
dollar. If it suits we go to the land office with the 
Evanses and they throw up their claim. Then we pay 
them the two hundred dollars, and homestead the land 
just as if no one else had." 

"That makes a difference," admitted Jim. * 'But you 
might write to Hobel." 

''We'll do that very thing, " was the energetic reply. 
"I'll write te see where we can stay a while and mention 
the land besides. And by the bye, I drove down to old 
man Evans' and he says they'll take our hay and move it 
themselves. We'll begin right away to get ready to move. 
We ought to be off in three weeks, if not sooner. We're 
getting the hang of things now and I hope we'll do better 
out there. You will homestead one eighty, Jim, and I the 
other. If we prosper some way will open for giving the 
other boys a start." , 

Ben's voice was now heard. 

"Can't we pick a lot more plums, so mother can make 
more plum butter for winter? That'll be so much more to 
live on." 

Mr. Colwood laughed. 

"Very thoughtful of you, Ben. Yes, you boys may 
pick all the plums and crabs you can scrape up, as long as 
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there's sugar to spare. And look up the hazel nuts too. 
Those thing don't take sugar." 

The boys had seen at once that a very important mat- 
ter was under discussion. The earnest talk made them 
eager listeners and impai*ted enthusiasm. So when Mrs. 
Colwood arose to send her offspring to bed the noisy ^{Ben 
shouted as they ran up the stairway: 

"Hurrah for Nebraska." 



II 

PuUing up Stakes 

Mr. Colwood set about prep&riiig for the journey 
i;7ith considerable enterprise. The lettter suggested by 
Jim was written, and the answer was prompt and favor- 
able. The young man did not at once quit working away 
from home, but his father hauled to market the season's 
•crop of grain and brought home barrels and boxes in 
which to store the household goods. Meanwhile Mrs. * 
Ciolwood was putting these in readiness to move, as only 
a housewife knows how. 

The last week was the busiest. The boys left the 
school and Jim quit his work. Several articles of house 
furniture and farm machinery were sold, and the hogs 
gave a farewell squeal on being pushed into a neighbor's 
wagon. 

The conversion of the farm wagon into a ''prairie 
schooner" excited much curiosity on the part of the boys. 
Several stout hickory bows, fastened in sockets to the 
outer side of the wagon body, constituted a frame over 
which was stretched a white canvas covering. This, also, 
was fastened to the sides of the wagon, and . the margin 
overlapping each outer bow was hemmed for the insertion 
of a rope. By drawing these ropes taut, the interior of 
the wagon could be well protected from wind and rain. 
At other times the cover would need to be open in front 
toi>ermit the driver to have a free view of the road. 
Such was the prairie schooner, as a wagon, thus arranged, 
is sometimes called. 
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The term is indeed suggestive. On the great prairie 
with its broad circnit of vision and its few impediments to 
travel, the white topped wagon reminds one of a ship at 
sea. It may be occupied at night, and as it may even har- 
bor a stove in working order, it is thus a very house on 
wheels, flourishing by the side of the railroad, even 
though the latter is fast interlacing the prairie states 
with a network of iron. 

By the middle of the week the preparations were so 
far advanced that Mr. Col wood decided to start as early 
as Friday. In the forenoon Mr. Whitmore halted a few 
minutes at the wagon gate. 

"Weil, I swan, " he exclaimed. "Y'jus' tearin' up Jack 
gen'rally. I say,Colwoo<i, yer house is lookin' pretty well 
cleared out. When d'y think ye'U start?" 

< *We did think of leaving Monday, but I guess we'll 
start off Friday morning." 

"Now let me telly'," said Mr. Whitemore, bracing 
himself for the delivery of an important proposal. "I do* 
want t' hurry y', but I sejes* this. Jus' pack up as fast as 
y' please an' start up tomorrer. Corneas fur as my house 
and stay all night, all o' y'. Yer welcome, and you'nd yer 
folks oughter spend yer las' day here in civ'lized shape. 
There'll be no fun stayin' in this here house t'morrer 
night." 

»*I appreciate your kindness," replied Mr. Colwood, 
^*but our large family will fill your house up." 

"Don't talk o' that," said the neighbor disdainfully. 
"Y' jierfectly welcome. We can find room now y' jus' 
bet yotrr boots on it." 

"All right, Mr. Whitmore, you'll see us over there." 

The hottse looked very empty that evening. Most of 
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its furniture had disappeared. The boxes, nearly packed, 
were in the front room and their covers leaned against 
the wall. The dwelling now seemed cheerless to the 
boys, their footsteps making strange echoes. 

** Well, mother," said Mr. Col wood, * 'we're going to 
get all ready to-morrow and go as far as Whitmore's. 
He's given us a pressing invitation and won't like it if we 
don't go. 

"They'd feel spited if we didn't," replied hjs wife. 
* 'The Whitmores have always been good friends and I 
hate to lose them. I can't say that for all the folks 
around." 

"Neither can I," remarked the husband. "Some of 
the people are good enough and some I'm willing to leave. 
There's Saul Wiga: — been here today to claim two dollars 
for giving me a ride to Parma soon after we moved||here. 
Never'd said a word about it, but for our selling off our 
stuff. Had to argue the case half an hour with him." 

In the morning the packing was made complete and 
the wagon was loaded. A coop containing a few fowls 
was attached at the rear end and below was hung a water 
pail. Early in the afternoon, the covered wagon, in 
which were the parents and the' youngest boy, rolled out 
of the yard and kept the road to Mr. Whitmore's, a mile 
distant. The other boys walked behind the wagon and 
Jim went elsewhere on a variety of errands, the last one 
being to look up the cows at dusk. 

Mr. Whitmore had lived many years in his weather- 
beaten little house. Yet the two hundred acre farm had 
been a source of profit and his hospitality to the Colwoods 
was sincere. 

The arrival of the wagon was followed by that of a 
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buggy. It contained Julia Colwood and her employer^ 
Mr. Bicknell, for whom she had worked as a hired girL 
Mr. Bicknell drew Julia's father aside. 

**Mr. Colwood," said the former, *'I have brought 
over your daughter, but I would like it if she will stay 
with us longer; until spring, at least. I spoke of that a& 
while ago, you remember. We need her help. She will 
have a good home and it will be to your advantage, because 
you will have to rough it awhile, out where you are going. 
Now talk it over amongst you, and if you folks think 
favorably of the idea, I'll send over tomorrow for her." 

The Colwoods knew the arguments of Mr. Bicknell were 
sound, and after an earnest talk his proposition was ac- 
cepted. Yet the parting was not desired, for Jim and 
Julia were on excellent terms with their stepmother. 

The Whitmores were astir at an earlier hour than was 

usual with the emigrating family. When the boys went 
down stairs, they found the long table in the leanto kitchen. 
spread with more inviting fare than they were wont to see 
at home. Mr. Whitmore was comfortably seated by the 
stove, talking with his guest. Before the boys had dis- 
tinguished their father in the dim candle light, they were 
told to hurry in getting ready for breakfast. 

**Come on," said Mr. Whitmore, when informed hy 
his spouse ithat the meal was ready. **You set opposite 
me, Colwood, and y' woman by mine. Jule can set by Em. 
Yer boys will string 'emselves round the f urder end 'o the 
table. " 

The guests ate with a relish the breakfast prepared 
specially for them, but the host was less intent on eating- 
than on talking. 

"I hope ye'U all do well," he said. '^There'll be a, 
heap better show out in Nebrasky, coz lan's all fired high 
here an' mos' nothin there. I've heerd people talk that's 
been out tha' and they speak well o' the country. I may 
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go out tha' myself, so's I c'n git more land. " 

**Tawm," he continued as they drew back from the 
table, **go help Jiip. hitch up 'is team an' git started. 
Don't be in a rush, Colwood; the boys'U have everything 
ready. As f me, 1*11 take a smoke." 

Suiting the action to the word, the farmer took down a 
dirty cob pipe from the clock shelf and filled the kitchen 
with the fumes of villainous tobacco. 

Bob clambered upstairs, but reappeared with a grain 
sack divided in the center by a cord. 

**I give this to you baweys, said he. **One end is full 
o' pawp cawn. I want y' t' member me by it. Au' tother 
end is plump full o' hazel nuts; all shucked, too. An 
here'§ some seed ears did up in this here paper." 

The receivers of the gift were earnest in their thanks. 

**That there stuff '11 come in handy," said Mr. Whit- 
more with a nod of emphasis. 

** You'll write to us. Bob, won't you?" asked George. 
**I dunno. I'd like t', but don't know 'nough. I'll miss 
y*^ now. Deed'n double I will. Y' sech a good bawey t' 
learn.. Ain't so thick headed's I be." 

**Them boys o' yourn is smart t' learn," affirmed the 
host.. 

As the sun was rising, Jim came to say all was ready. 
Tom was holding the team and the cows had been let out 
of the yard. 

''George and Ben," said Mr. Colwood, **you help Jim 
drive the cows till about eight o'clock, and put up the bars 
after we go out." 

Then came a time of handshakingandof parting words. 

'*Grood bye," shouted a chorus of voices in the yard 
as the wagon moved off. 

''Good bye," responded the retreating company. 

The inmates of the house watched the prairie schoon- 
er until it was on the road and then slowly addressed 
themselves to their day's work. But Julia stood on the 
porch till the wagon was out of sight. 



nL 

On the Prairie« 

When the emigrants passed out of- Mr. Whitmore's 
yard, the sun was lighting a cloudless sky. The fresh 
morning breeze, bearing a faint odor of smoke, was very ex- 
hilerating. The journey was pleasantly begun and they 
were all in fine spirits. 

In the covered wagon rode Mr. Colwood, his "wife, and 
the three younger boys. In its wake were the three cows, 
walking along as if they knew what was required of them, 
and meant to do it satisfactorily. Jim and the remaining 
boys brought up the rear. George followed the wagon 
path, while Jim kept to the left side of the roadway and 
Ben to the right, in order that the cows might not stray 
into cross roads. 

Jim was silent, but then he was rarely talkative. He 
was kind and true and strongly attached to home, but 
shared his father's lack in real energy and enterprise. The 
other boys were constant companions. So it is not strange 
they kept up a busy talk. 

* 'Won't we have lots of fun?" exclaimed Ben. 

* * Yes, and well see lots, too, " added more thoughtful 
Creorge. **Pap says it will take two weeks to go the three 
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hundred miles. We'll have a chance to see most every- 
thing. It will be worth a heap. Just think how fast we 
come on the cars from Pennsylvania. They kept spin- 
ning along, night and day, and would be through a town 
before you could say Jack Robinson. I mean to see more 
of things, if I live long enough. .I'd like to go back after 
a while, or when I'm a man." 

**I wouldn't want to live there again," declared the 
adopted Westerner. 

**I didn't say I would," explained George. ** But I'd 
like to see the great cities the geography tells about. And 
there's the ocean, too, and ships. We've never seen any- 
thing of that sort. " 

* *I wouldn't mind that either, " agreed Ben. * It would 
be nice. But when I'm a man, I want to have a big lot of 
land and be a crack farmer." 

**When I'm older," mused George, **I want to go to a 
good school, like the one Dave Barnett went to. Then I 
can keep school or do something of the sort. " 

While the boys were still talking of their aspirations, 
the wayside grew unfamiliar. Their attention was then 
drawn to the new objects of the landscape. After going 
several miles, Mr. Colwood halted the wagon, and craning 
his head from behind the canvas awning, asked the boys 
to get in and ride. 

** We're not tired," they both exclaimed. 

**If you walk all day, you'll be too stiff for anything 
tomorrow morning," said their father earnestly. **Get in 
and rest and after a while you can stretch yourselves 
again. We must spell one another so as to keep fresh." 

The boys climbed into the wagon and George took the 
reins, Ben sitting near him. 
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The emigrant likes to halt on the bank of some stream, 
where wood and water are convenient. Such a spot pre- 
sented itself at noon to the Colwoods. The horses were^ 
unhitched, tied to trees, and fed with hay and oats. The 
cows, after drinking at the creek, were still allowed their 
freedom, though sharply watched. 

While Jim and Ben were attending to the livestock, 
their father with the assistance of George was making a 
camp fire. At each end of the little trench scooped out 
by the boy, Mr. Colwood drove a crotched stick to sup- 
port the ends of a straight one placed transversely. By 
the time the coffee boiler was swinging from the cross 
piece, Dave and Jess had brought dry limbs and pieces of 
bark. A handful of the dead grass was used in kindling 
the fire, and a column of fragrant steam was quickly ris- 
ing. A box containing provisions was taken from the 
wagon and a marked inroad made on the contents. 

The novelty of this mode of travel as well as the fine 
weather, had created a keen appetite. 

**This is a little like soldiering," remarked the head 
of the family as he surveyed the group around him. **I 
hope you boys will never have to go to war, but if you do, 
I guess you'll find something in it that resembles this emi- 
grating. " 

After resting an hour and a half the journey was re- 
sumed and they halted for the night near an enterprising 
railroad village. The air grew cold and a part of the fam- 
ily was lodged in the house of a well-to-do farmer. 

Next morning their route traversed a wooded district. 
The road was seldom fenced and the cows were very trou- 
blesome. With them the journey had lost its novelty and 
they would often dodge into the woods. Yet the rebell- 
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ion did not outlive the day aaid they were again as tracta- 
hle as before. One cow, the oldest of the lot and very en- 
terprising withal, seemed to think it her duty to pilot the 
way; but as her ideas of the right road to travel were un- 
like Mr. Colwood's opinions of the same, the guard was 
often obliged to turn his walk into a run before the erring 
guide could be headed off. 

The progress of the emigrants was indeed slow, be- 
cause of the cows and the loaded wagon, yet the roads 
were good and mishaps few and trifling. The weather 
was fair and often quite warm, it being the time of Indian 
summer. Every one was full of health and cheer and the 
experience was no less pleasant than novel. 

If they traversed a belt of woodland or a low river 
bottom, it was only to emerge upon a rolling prairie, the 
most usual landscape in Iowa. In each county was sel- 
dom any large town or village except the county seat, 
commonly near the center and somewhat more than a day's 
journey from its neighbors. These were thriving places, 
usually of at least a thousand inhabitants. 

Good and commodious farm houses were not the rule, 
though prevailing in a few small districts. Far more us- 
ual was a small, plain dwelling, and a squalid home was 
not uncommmon. Those of the latter sort were not al- 
ways owned by shiftless or unfortunate people. In many 
a case the owner was biding the time when hie could mar- 
ket an unusually good crop of wheat, and with the aid 
coming from the sale of a drove of hogs, lay out the avails 
in a more comfortable home. 

Some of the people treated the wayfarers in a lib- 
eral manner, while others were exorbitant in their charges. 
Still others would refer them to the next house, where, 
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perhaps, they would be referred to another still more dis- 
tant. Such reserve was not wholly without warrant 
Some emigrants pick up loose fencing for camp fires, or 
borrow oat sheaves and forget to render an equivalent. 

At the close of the twelfth day, the Colwoods came to 
a well wooded creek valley and passed the night in a far- 
mer's yard They were now considerably more than two 
hundred miles from Jamesburg and very near the bounda- 
ry of the state. 

*Wha' may you be goin', stranger?" inquired the hos^ 
sauntering out to talk to the emigrants. 

"To Cass county; Nebraska," replied their chief. 

**To the* further eend, wha' tha' gov'munt land lays?^ 

**Yes." 

"I wouldn' go tha'," said the farmer shaking his head 
and lowering himself to a squatting posture. 

"Why not?" queried the emigrant. 

* 'Hain't no good country over tha'. Hain't rata 
'nough t'mount t'nothin'. Corn won't do nothin' tha', an* 
tha' haf t' git a good 'eal o' wheat from this side the riv- 



er." 



*'Then isn't it too dry here?" asked Jim. 

"O, well, I do' know's it's that ar bad," replied the 
pioneer, drawing a long breath. **-We*re a leetle clus ff 
Newbrasky, but then th- win' blows a heap o* rain hena 
they don't git over tha'. Lots o' land here'n lowy. Cheapo 
too. Better settle here." 

. '*Do you like here?" again inquired the young man. 

"Ye-es, good country 'nough. So's Wisconsit; more 
timber tha'. I like Iniianny better, wha'r I was brung up. 
Come here for a sort o' change." 

Jim made further inquiries, but the Hoo&ier ^rev 
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restless and changed the subject. 

*'I hope the country over there is all right," said Mr. 
Colwood when the man was gone. **It don't look well to 
ihesi.r people run it down." 

**His story and other peoples' -don't hang together 
Tivorth a cent," observed Jim. 

*'No,'' said the wife, -^don't believe what all these peo- 
ple say. There are some that don't want people to go out 
of Iowa." 

The pioneer said his log house was too small to per- 
met the lodging of any guest, and for almost the first time 
ithe whole family camped outdoors. A shelter of. loose 
boards was laid against a fence, and Jim and the three old- 
er boys slept on a straw pile beneath. The remainder of 
the family reposed with doubtful comfort within the well 
iSlled wagon. 

It was near the close of a political campaign and a 
imass meeting was held not far away. It broke up at a 
late hour and the passers by gave free vent to their en- 
thusiasm. Their shouting interfered with the slumbers of 
the emigrants, yet even the smaller boys awoke before 
daylight. 

"It's not a bit cold," observed Jim. '*Yes'day morn- 
ing there was frost on the chicken coop. " 

**Pap's up and making a tire," muttered Ben rubbing 
fiiis eyes. **Wonder what made him get out so early. It's 
dark as a stack of black cats." 

"Who was them people that made such a xacket last 
night?" asked the awakening Dave. 

"Some crazy politicians," growled Jim. 

"What did one of 'em say 'Rah for Wickles and Nicks' 
for?" continued the boy. 
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''He mixed the names on purpose," explM^^^ Ji^* 
^'Nichols and Wicks were the names he was tearing his 
throat with." 

* 'Haven't you got no patriotism? Dpn't you love your 
country?" asked Dave reproachfully. 

This was too much for Jim, who laughed himself into 
a better humor. 

"And one of 'em said, 'Rah for my .horse,' " remarked 
Ben. 

"Let's ^et up," said George bounding to his feet. 
•'We'll see Nebraska today." 

Their father's haste was indeed unusual. By sunrise 
the day's journey was begun. Greorge and Ben were all 
agog to let nothing escape their notice, and they walked 
the whole forenoon. 



IV, 

Entering Nebraska^ 

An hour's drive took the family into the midst of the 
rugged ground bordering the Missouri bottom. Toward 
the river the bluff presented a steep slope with fluted face 
and sharp, though irregular, outline. The yellowish soil 
sustained a rather light covering of grass, while here and 
there was a naked spot telling of a miniature landslide. 
Trees stood in the hollows giud were accompanied with 
hazel and sumach. Egress to the low land was supplied 
by transverse ravines, down one of which the road was 
winding. 

All at once the Missouri bottom came into view; a 
level, grassy plain five miles across. At the farther side 
was a belt of woodland, indicating the course ol the great 
river, while just beyond rose a confronting ridge. 

* *There are the Nebraska bluffs," said Mr. Col wood 
pointing westerly. **By noon, if nothing happens, we'll 
be across the Missouri." 

Every eye turned with interest to the confine of the 
new state. The boys were enthusiastic, the parents hope- 
ful. 

Near the foot of the bluff was an insignificant village 
with a solitary street. The houses were very small and 
their neglected appearance suggested a lack of thrift. 
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**Have they any name for this place?" inquired Jim of 
the only man he saw. 

"We call it Union City," wae the reply. **These 
houses been here ten years. The place is dead; no show 
for a town here" 

* 'Is there a plain road to Plattsmouth?" asked Mr» 
Colwood from the wagon. 

"I'm going half a mile that way, and I'll show you." 

"This soil looks very rich," remarked the driver. 

"You're just right. We raise staving big corn here." 

**A good deal of ague, I suppose?" continued the 
driver. 

"Yes, some, but they don't mind the chills much. 
It's worse lower down the river. There they shake till 

they can 't keep their boots on. " 

"Don't the river overflow?" 

"Guess you'd think so. Once m a while the river 
spreads pretty much all over this bottom. After a big 
rain the roads are horrid muddy. I've seen them so bad 
that two teams could hardly budge an empty Wagon. I 
know this country like a book. Been up here three 
years.'" 

"Isn't it swampy in some places?" inquired George^ 
who had been an interested listener. 

"Not very much. Sometimes there are bayous^ 
where the river has shifted its channel, and sometimes 
Swamps osrer against the bluffs. The ground seems lower 
there than nearer the river. The Big Muddy is a bad 
neighbor. You can't tell one year where it will run the 
next. Here, it runs close to the Nebraska bluffs, but the 
Indians say it used to run on this side." 

"What tall corn this is," exclaimed Ben as they went 
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by a field wherein some men were husking, 

**We can beat the world for corn, " returned the guide 
complacently. 

** Wells can't be very deep here," said George. 
**No, it^s only a little way to water. But then it's not 
so good as spring water. I say, " he continued, address- 
ing Mr. Col wood, **You keep this road a quarter of a mile, 
then turn south and go half a mile, turn west again and 
ieep right on. This here is a half section road." 

'*Thank you," said Mr. Col wood. 

**Not at all," replied the stranger, leaving the road. 

It was not in the corn stalks alone that the richness 
t>f the soil was manifest. The wild grass was higher than 
the fence and the stems were very coarse. The sunflow- 
ers along the road assumed tree-like proportions, while 
smaller weeds were as varied in kind as they were exhu- 
berant in growth. 

A cool wind had been felt on the bluff, but in this low 
plain the sun was hot and the air quiet. Entering the 
woodland they went down a bank and encountered a chilly 
breeze. 

"This cold air comes off the riyer," observed Mr. Col- 
wood. 

The lower bottom, shady and damp, was succeeded by 
a sand bar projecting into the river channel. Snaggy 
driftwood, deprived of bark and bleached by the elements, 
lay stranded on its barren surface. An extensive island 
itself a sandbank, lay very near the bar. 

"I see this arm of the river is to be forded,'' observed 
Mr. Col wood. "Boys, get in the wagon. Jim and I will 
manage the cows." 

The two men drove the cows before the wagon, and 
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then, while clinging to the outside of the vehicle, tried to 
make them cross the water. Two of the cattle were con- 
siderate enough to go on, but the third paused at a shoal 
place in midchannel and was going to stay there till she 
got ready to move. Jim was about to unhitch a horse, 
when a mounted stranger, seeing the situation, brought 
on the disobliging cow. 

The island bar was crossed without farther hindrance 
and to their great relief, since the Missouri abounds in. 
dangerous quicksands. At the verge of the main channel 
were two wagons to claim precedence of Mr. Colwood in 
crossing. The flatboat, their means of transit, was near- 
ing the other shore. 

**The river looks like a stream of slop," declared Jim 
as he watched the floating masses of foam resembling im- 
pure ice. 

The comparison was homely, yet rather to the point. 
In Western phrase the river is often called the *'Big Mud- 
dy," and the coffee-hued torrent deserves the epithet. 

**It don't look so very wide," observed Ben. 

**Wait till you get half way over," said his more know- 
ing parent. 

On the return of the flatboat, it was seen there would 
not be room enough for the conveyance of all the Colwood 
possessions. The head of the family staid behind to go 
with the cattle on the next trip. The boat was rowed up- 
stream until the midcurrent was reached, and then it was 
veered about and borne toward the Nebraska bank. 

When it was half way across, and while he was divid- 
ing his gaze between the opposing shores, Ben wondered 
that the Missouri seemed at first so narrow. 

"In talking about our travels," said George, **we can 
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say we have crossed the longest river in the whole world. 
Our last teacher said this is the main stream and the 
Mississippi only a tributary." 

*'Jus' see how swift the water runs, " exclaimed Dave. 

''You oughter see it on a June riz and then you'd say 
it's a roarer, ' ' declared a man at his elbow . 

"it's highest then?" inquired Greorge 

''You bet it is. At that time it spreads over that 
lower bottom on the lowy side where that timber lays. 
An' when it falls, it jus' plays smash with the banks. It 
piles up the sand in one place an' cuts out the sile som'ers 
else." 

"But that island we went over has little bushes in the 
middle," declared Ben. 

"That's so an' it's a wonder. Like as not it'll all be 
washed out next year. I could tell you some stories about 
this here river that you wouldn't jus' want to swallow, 
but you'd believe 'em if you'd saw what I have. I come 
near slidin' in once, by goin' too near the bank. Why, one 
time I went out on a log that got stuck by the roots, and 
had to git back jus' too quick for anything. The pesky 
thing was goin' off. Did'n want that sort of a free ride. 
Not a bit of it. Might 'a put me in a bad fix. You see 
the current always bears agin one side or t'other. That 
side is all the time cavin' in till somethin' changes the set 
o' the water. The other side will have a bar 'longside the 
bank. Mighty dangerous for a man to fall in this here 
river. His clo's git so loaded down with mud he can't 
hardly swim." 

The stranger's attention was now drawn to the ap- 
proaching shore. The landing was a very small 
pier, and the wagons drew up a corduroy incline to the 
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top of the bank. Here Jim drew rein to await his father's 
arrival. The group gazed about them with interest. 

"Now we're in Nebraska," exclaimed Ben. "This 
makes another state for us. I'm going to the Bock Moun- 
tains when I'm twenty-one." 

"Guess you'll have to wait till you get rich," was 
Jim's gruff comment. 

When Mr. Colwood arrived, they went on a little far- 
ther and made a noon halt. 

"A real shanty town, this is," remarked Jim while 
eating his dinner. "How small the houses are. There's 
one at the foot of the bluff behind this feed stable that 
don't look larger'n a dry goods box. Can't be more'n 
eight by ten." 

"Yes, ten by twelve," corrected his father. 

"And there's a little house with a big sign, "Grand 
Western Hotel, ' " put in George. 

"Can't have more'n four small rooms," interrupted 
Jim. "Then there's the *Dutcher's Ghost -House,'* or 
whatever you call it. And here's the Occidental; no up- 
stairs. A few buildings have stood here some time. " 

"More than you think, " observed his father. 

"These disparageing remarks were cut short by the 
approach of a stranger. 

"Taking your noonday repast, I feee. That is right," 
was his distinct and measured greeting. 

"Yes, good day sir," replied the immigrant. "My 
boys are rather making fun of the town." 

Only a faint smile was seen on the thin, sedate face, 
as the stranger seated himself on the ground. 

"This place," said he, "is much like all river towns in 

* Deutsches Gasthaus; i e., German Hotel. 
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Nebraska. Much of its life has come from the freigh ting' 
business, but when we get a I'ailroad, if will depend more 
on the fine farming country that lies back of us. It is a 
shantv town, but is growing fast, and if some new place 
does not start up near by and check it. this will be a fine 
city before many years. It takes rough and ready people 
like what we have here to give the country a start, but af- 
t«r a while men of means and refinement will come in more 
than they are doing now and help things along. The state 
has been filling up verj fast. All this year there's been 
a steady stream of settlers coming in. " 

As the man seemed quite familiar with the town and 
the county, he was plied with many questions. He con- 
ducted the two men about the town and the after non was 
half spent before the iourney was resumed. 

They went up the bluff by a circuitous road. The 
town was soon out of sight. The untilled declivities were 
sparsely dotted with shrubby oaks, underbrush occuriing 
in the hollows. 

"I s'pose they call this timber," said Ben derisively. 
"In Iowa it would be only brush. If Nebraska hain't got 
nothing more in the shape of trees than this stuff, it ain't 
much to brag of." 

**you must remember the fires," replied his father. 
*They keep the timber from growing, and they stunt what 
little there is. You see there's not much brush. In Iowa 
when the fires were checked, the hazel brush crept farther 
out from the creeks- and more timber grew up behind it. 
But then it's not so bad — this lack of wood. There's no 
land to clear, and you plant trees and have your wood 
where yon want it." 
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The rugged contour of the bluff was gradually suc- 
ceeded by the smoother undulations of the open prairie. 
Very much of this upland bore unmistakable signs of pri- 
vate ownership, yet the cultivated area was rather smalL 
Soon after crossing Eight Mile creek, so named from the 
distance to the Missouri, they traversed a divide affording 
a final glimpse of the Iowa bluff. Before them was a 
well-nigh untamed expanse. 

The wild land was wholly covered with native grass, 
which at this season of the year is of a tawny hue. The 
prevailing sort forms a tangled carpet, rather less than a 
foot high, and it grows in tufts which spring from broad 
masses of root. Since these root masses are protuberent, 
they impart a degree of unevenness to the surface of the 
ground. With the dominant grass were interspersed the 
taller stems of other species. Here and there was an iso- 
lated stalk of the rozin weed, or compass plant. Its large, 
oak-like leaves are claimed to point north and south while 
the stem, four or five feet in height and crowned in its 
season with a large, yellow blossom, resembling that of 
the sunflower, was now dotted with exudations of a white 
gum often chewed by boys. 

In this district the ground is rarely level. The swells 
are never isolated and are interminably interwoven. The 
depressions vary from the ravine, sometimes quite a mile 
in leilgth, to the short, unimportant hollow, with its com- 
paratively sharp pitch. 

The first is a tiny river basin d.nd contains in its low- 
er part a channel of uneven size, wherein springs of more 
or less permanence may be found. * By the rivulet thus 
formed the ravine feeds the perennial brook, and this, by 
the aid of affluents like itself, soon grows intp a consider- 
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able creek: with wooded bank and margin of level bottom. 

The hollow is a cavity in the face of a slope, and may 
coyer only a few acres. It is locally called a '*draw," 
although the same term is also applied to larger depres- 
sions. The line of drainage is well marked by coarse lux- 
uriant grass mingled with resinous herbs. In general, 
there is no eroded water channel, since it is only after a 
heavy rain that a stream is found flowing down a draw. 

The road, a product of overland travel, was a varie- 
gated ribbon. It was formed of parallel wagon paths, 
severed by strips of weeds, largely the result of chance 
importation from abroad. Some of the ruts, after being 
worn deep by travel, had been so washed out by rain as 
to become useless. At the intersection of a ravine the sim- 
ple rut had sometimes developed into a yawning gully. The 
road was tortuous, but this was a part of its individuality. 
.The pioneers who marked it out in the wilderness preferred 
following a watershed where possible, so that fewer 
streams might be crossed. 

The Colwoods were not alone. Soon after crossing 
the Eight Mile creek, they fell in with a family of immi- 
grants, bound a few miles beyond their own stopping 
place. The leader of the van had been over the road 
before and he agreed to pilot his new friends to their des- 
tination. 

At dusk they came to a house of moderate size stand- 
ing in a grove of cottonwoods and with a stable more com- 
modious than any they had seen since leaving Platts- 
mouth. This house was Cottonwood Ranch, a lodging 
place for travelers. The immigrants drove up to the door 
and asked the proprietor if he could shelter them that 
night. 
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"Well, strangers," replied the host, *Tni ram jam 
full an' ain't stable room;fer an' ole hen, but y' can drive 
into the lee o' the grove, where yer team'll be tolerable 
sheltered like from the wind. I can put up you two men 
and yer women in the house by squeezin' a goo^ bit. 
That's the best I can do for y'." 

The six sons of Mr. Col wood prepared to accept close 
quarters in the prairie schooner. 

*'Isay, boys, are you all goin' t' sleep in that there 
waggin?" inquired a rough clad man approaching the 
vehicle. 

Jim replied that such was the intention. 

"No need o' that," said the man. "Two o' y' can just 
as well sleep with me. I'm alone" 

George and Ben accepted his hospitality, and though 
the accommodations were none of the cleanes^, the boys 
were grateful for the ofCer. 

It was a diversified group af Americans that lodged 
within the house or made themselves uncomfortable in the 
wagons without. But all alike found the landlord's 
charges as immoderate as his accommodations were insuf- 
ficient. 

The Col woods resumed their journey at an early hour 
hoping to terminate it in the afternoon. In default of 
other fuel, the dry, resinous stalks of the compass plant 
were used for the noonday fire. 

* *I say, Mr. Waddell, ' ' asked Ben. * *What makes the 
country look like a checker board so? Right south of us, 
there's four new houses. Then east, there's a mile or so 
where there's nothing at all. It's the same way all 
round," 

"I will tell you," replied the man \n the front wagon 
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*'This country is all laid off by the sur7eyor into sections, 
a mile square. It is just the same in Iowa. But here in 
this county, only every other section is government land. 
There are two sections of school land and sixteen of home- 
stead land. The other eighteen are owned by a railroad 
company that's going to build a railroad through here 
some day. They ask eight dollars an acre for it. School 
land is not sold for less than seven dollars. People won't 
buy at that price so long as they can get government land 
near by for nothing more than the cost of the land office 
fees. But when the homestead land is all taken for some 
ways west of here, people will begin to buy this railroad 
and school land.*' 

When the afternoon was half gone, Mr. Waddell 
stopped his wagon and pointed across a valley to a home- 
stead section sloping northward. Four houses dotted the 
upper portion. 

**Over there, Mr. Oolwood, is where you go. Turn 
into this new track on the left and it will lead you straight 
to a low water bridge over Antelope creek. When you 
get across, you can head straight for Hobel's. His is the 
furthest house." 

Some words of farewell were exchanged as the wag- 
ons were separating. After going above a mile, the creek 
was reached. The head of the family then ordered a halt, 
and stepping forward viewed the prospect with an air of 
disgust. 

"Here's a sweet place to get oyer. Steep as the roof 
of a house, this bank is. Get out, all of you. Jim, make 
the brake tight. Hold on with me, boys, and help ease 
the wagon down." 

The descent of the wagon was retarded as much as 
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possible until the bridge was reached. The brake was 
then loosened, and the well trained horses made a rapid 
ascent of the other bank. 

* 'Worst place we've found yet," declared Mr. Col wood 
with an air of relief. **If it isn't made better, I won't 
want to cross this low bridge with a load. Well, now 
we've only a two mile stretch. HobePs house is out of 
sight, but I see a track running that way. " 

When at Mr. HobeFs they saw little else than a small 
frame house and stable, confronted, respectively, by a 
wood pile and a farm wagon. Faces appeared at a win- 
dow and a young man with red hair and a freckled face 
came out and approached the newcomers. 

'*I'm Joe Hobel," he said. **I suppose this is Mr* 
Col wood." 

Before the newcomer could utter more than a simple 
affirmation,' Joe Hobel gaily exclaimed: * 'Welcome to 
Nebraska in general and Antelope creek in particular. '' 

The two men were already shaking hands. Then came 
an introduction to Mrs. Colwood. Her husband looked 
embarrassed and began an excuse for his appearance*^ 
But the homesteader cut it short. 

"That's all right," he declared heartily. "Don't both- 
er about excuses. I know what you's driving at. My 
shebang scares you. Well, it's only fourteen by eighteen, 
urith just one room and. the least bit of a loft. But we'll 
^et stowed away all right. It takes the West to learn a 
man how to economize house room. There's eight of you 
«nd three of us. Why, I think I'll hunt up a boarder so's 
ix> fill out the dozen. What's the sense in having a house 
if you don't put it all to use? Yes, Mr. Colwood, it's all 
Tight with me. I don't consider it any more'n I ought to 
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do. You have a claim to our shantv till you can knock 
Tip a house of your own and I won't charge you two prices 
either. There are some hoggish men in this country. 
But I'm giving you too much of my chin music just now. 
Get out, Mrs. Colwood, and go in and make yourself at 
home; and the boys too. My woman's in there. We'll 
have things fixed before you know it." 

Mr, Hobel, followed by Mrs. Colwood and her three* 
smaller boys, hurried to the house a moment to introduce 
his wife. The wagon was drawn to another spot, the 
horses were led into a stable, and the cows were put into 
a very small inclosure. These arrangements effected, 
Mr. Hobel again led the way to the house. 

**Now, folkses," he said, ^*let's go in and set down. 
You must be tired with camping out. By gum, the after- 
noon's most gone. " 

The exterior of the house had a plain but rather 
workmanlike appearance. The interior was quite unfin- 
ished, and the studding was ornamented with stove fur- 
niture, articles of wearing apparel and other things. A 
huge wife and a toddling daughter made up the home- 
steader's family. 

**How short the days are,'' ejaculated the man of the 
house while filling the stove with small, crooked pieces of 
oak. "Now," he continued, seating himself on a box, 
** we'll stuff these young shavers upstairs and tie 'em 
there, or else pack 'em in a box like pickles, and then we'll 
have all the room we want down here." 

"Where '11 you put that boarder you's talking about?" 
asked Ben. 

"Drive a big nail in one of these studs and hang 'im 
up by the gills. 'Spose I'm going to let 'im have half the 
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louse, you young curmudgeon?" demanded Joe, making a 
face at the boy. 

"It's well that all are not as big as I am," remarked 
Mrs. Hobel, who seemed quite as roguish as her partner. 
**One would have to go butdoprs to turn round. You'll all 
enjoy a meal in a house after knocking about two weeks in 
a wagon." 

"Yes, and take it easy the balance of the day," added 
Joe. "Tomorrow is as soon as you'll want to see the land. 
After you've slept on the matter your blinkers will be 
clearer." 

The Hobels were intent on talking and a lively con- 
versation was soon In progress among the four older peo- 
ple. But Jim hitched about nervously, and soon rose to 
his feet. 

**Got the fidgets?" inquired Joe. 

"O, no," was the doubuful assurance. **I've been 
outdoors and walking so much that I don't feel like sitting 
in the house. Let's take a walk, George and Ben. We'll 
be back against supper time. " 

The two boys bounded to their feet and followed him. 

"I thought of going over to the land, " said Jim. "Bufc 
we won't do that tonight " 

No one of the three had a clear idea of the new sur- 
roundings. They walked aimlessly southward, and after 
crossing a broad swell they could see only five distant 
dwellings. The air was clear and shadows were length- 
ening through the draws. Scai'ce a sound broke the 
stillness. 

The young man was in a x>ensive mood. His half- 
-brothers had been very enthusiastic, but a partial reaction 
had now set in. 
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**This is not what we've been used to," said Jim. 
*'Arouud Jamesburg it was prairie, but there was a lot of 
cultivated ground, pastures, trees, and plenty of farm 
buildings. Here, the country's all wild, and the houses 
hardly take one's notice. " . 

**It's lonesome," was Ben's sudden outburst. * 'Here's 
nothing but prairie and grass. Seem's if it covered all 
creation. Can't see a tree." 

George was also in a fault-finding mood. 

**How different it is from Iowa. Little bits of houses 
and no fences. Looks bare and bleak. Maybe it looks 
better in summer.'' 

*'I w^ish pap bad n't come so far, "drawled the younger 
boy. *'It's like coming to the center of nowhere. We'll 
be awful lonesome. Don't believe there's any plum bushes 
round here." 

The last remark brought a smile to Jim's face. 

**I see you boys can't help being calves," was his net- 
tling: remark. 

»«You're homesick yourself, only you dassn't say so," 
retorted Ben. 

B}^ silence Jim admitted this to be a home thrust and 
th6 trio retraced their steps. They found the chickens, 
now at liberty, trying to crowd for the night into the pris- 
on coop in which they had come from Iowa. 

*'Heres three homesick boys," chaffed Joe Hobel as 
they came filing into the house. **Well, I know how that 
goes; been there myself. But we've only been fixed here 
a few weeks and we're not a bit homesick. We all like 
here and I know you will. You see you've been building 
up pretty high expectations, and it seemed at first that 
they didn't pan out. And then you got a little tired with 
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the trip. But sleep off your homesickness, boys, and when 
you wake up youll think Nebraska's just boss." 

The parents smiled but made little remark. ^Except 
for the want of opportunity, they, too, might have had a 
touch of the ailment. The long journey had become tire- 
some, and they were too far along in years to feel the 
same enthusiastic confidence as did their hosts. 



Antelope Creek- 
Early next morning all were awake and astir. The 
sky was clear and the air was bracing. The rising sun 
suffused the tawny landscape 'with a warm and cheery 
glow. 

Mr. Hobel was no false prophet. His guests were in 
a lively mood and homesickness was quite forgotten. 

**Isn't this glorious?" exclaimed Hobel. '*It does a 
fellow good to sniff this prairie air. Seem's if a man ought 
to be ashamed to get sick here. There's something in the 
country that makes one feel at home. It makes a chap 
want to shake himself out and see what he's made of.'^ 

**Now then," he continued, as Mrs. Colwood was 
parting the hair of her youngest boy, **you come out Mr. 
Colwood, and your boys, too, so's to give the women folks 
a free swing for breakfast. We'll take in the lay of the 
land from my yard. " 

The homesteader walked south a few rods, and most 
of the Colwoods followed. 

**Well," said he of the freckles and red hair, **we 
can't see your land from here, but I'll show what I can. 
By the way, just keep shady about your land business till 
it's all secure. Evans has. Now perhaps I better ex- 
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plain some to the little shavers. Boys, this is section 
twenty, Nehawka precinct. You see the precinct is a^ 
township, six miles square, and section twenty is the most 
important square mile in Nebraska or any other state. A 
section, as I suppose you know, is made up of quarters, 
and these are generally cut in two, and each half called 
an eighty. An eighty, you see, is half a mile long and a 
quarter wide. It can run north and south, or east and 
west. My eighty is in the southwest corner of the sec- 
tion, and runs north and south. My house is in my south- 
east corner. Tom Mosely is next to me on the east. He 
lives in that log house before us. Brought the logs from 
the Missouri. Tom's a good fellow, like I am, and full of 
nonsense, too. He's away from home just now. The 
eighties of the east half all run the other way. Daddy^ 
Baker has the south one, and John Mosely comes in next. 
John's a brother to Tpm, but not a bit like him; no more'n 
an Injun's like a nigger. I don't mean he's not a good 
fellow, for he is. OM Daddy Baker's a sort of queer one, 
but a good man. He's a Yankee. Went back to Daven- 
port to spend part of the winter with a nephew that keeps 
a store there. Walter Hileman comes next to John Mose- 
ly, and beyond him, over by the creek, is Mr. Gray, an 
old neighbor of Bakers. He'll be just a little closer ta 
you than I am. Your eighties, you see, make up the 
northwest corner, and run north and south. The sections, 
that corner on us are homestead sections, all but Sixteen, 
and that is school land. On Twenty-Eight, southeast of 
us are two Dutch families with a quarter section apiece^ 
The rest of the section — all on this side — is deeded land." 

**Wbat do you mean by that?" inquired Jim. 

''We often call it speculator land. They say it be- 
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longs to a man named Holton, who located it some years 
ago with land script. He has a de^ed of it and holds 
the land for arise in value. Three eighties in the north 
half of Eighteen are grabbed up in the same way. Ought 
to be a law against them fellows. Nobody living yet on 
Eighteen, over there in the Northwest. Bliven, Hardin, 
Byle, and Wilman took up land and broke a few acres this 
year, but won't come on to live until spring. Down "here 
on Thirty, there's a family to most every eighty; Illinois 
folks, all but two Dutchmen. Those on Thirty-two, a 
mile south of us, are new Hampshire people. All of us 
here, except Baker and Gray, are from Illinois. We 
folks on Twenty are a jolly set. Hileman, he's the only 
bach, and Baker and Gray, the only ones that ain't young 
and foolish. Hileman's just gone to Plattsmouth to cut 
wood for a while. " 

"Any school house?" inquired the parental listener. 
*The nearest is an old shell wayjiown the Antelope. 
No church house within eighteen miles. There's a store 
and post oflice, twelve miles down the Nehawka at Black 
Willow, but we get most of our stuff from Plattsmouth. 
Things will be more convenient before long. After break- 
fast we'll go over to your land, and then I'll have more to 
tell. Don't you want to look at my sod stable and see how 
we put up such contrivances," 

The speaker led the way and the elder Colwoods ex- 
amined the stable critically. 

"You see, ''said the owner, "I took a sidehill, and dug 
out a sort of cellar about two feet deep on the lower end 
and more on the upper, so's to bring the floor level. Then 
I set three crotched oak posts on each side, and a tall one, 
midway of each end, to put the ridge pole on. Then I fin- 
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ished off the roof with poles, brush, and sloo grass. I 
plowed a strip close by here, and cut up the sods with my 
spade to make the walls. Laid 'em like brick, you see. I 
put the doorway at the lower end toward the south. This 
concern is well put up, if I do say it, and will last several 
years. It's warm, you see, and cheap. Didn't cost much 
but the labor." 

**Where do you ,water your stock?" inquired Jim, who 
saw no well near the house. 

**At a pond hole in this same draw about twenty rods 
lower down. Ever see one?'' 

Being answered in the negative, Joe Hobel walked to 
ihe intersection of two draws. Here was a pool, twenty 
feet long and of oval shape. The bank at the upper end 
was a yard high, the grassy edge everywhere jutting over 
the water, except at the lower extremity. These natural 
reservoirs are filled by the rains, and are sometimes called 
buffalo holes, from a local theory that they X)riginate in 
the pawing of the animal alluded to. Such pondlets used 
to be very common in this region, but many of them have 
filled up with silt brought down from cultivated lands. 

**Strangers," said the settler, **don't always know 
about these holes. I've known 'em to drive for miles, 
looking all the while for a creek. A cow can go up to her 
back in there. These pond holes never dry up. They 
hold water as good's a cistern. Our water for the house 
we get from Tom's well. But my woman signals us to 
breakfast. As soon as the chores are done, I'll go over to 
your land with you." 

jThe children ate at a second table, and when through 
with the breakfast, the chores had been dispatched. The 
three men, with the four older boys in their wake, then 
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.set forth to view the homestead quarter. After going 
more than half a mile, they paused on the summit of a 
gentle swell. Nearly the whole section was now in vie^w 
and much could be seen in the west and north. 

The course of the Antelope lay a little beyond the 
western border of .the section as well as the eastern, its 
direction turning east near the northwest corner. Along 
the stream was a narrow bottom, varying in width, and al- 
most wholly on the right bank. Toward the north, and a 
mile beyond the creek, lay the crest of a dividing ridge, 
traversed by the overland road. In the northwest horizon 
were a few cottonwoods, surrounding a weatherbeaten 
house. On the section lying west were two ridges, the 
second slightly overtopping the first. The ravine between 
the two ran southward, but on the north side of Thirty, 
the ground sloped to the north, and all the drainage in 
that quarter poncentered in a creek gorge, the beginning 
of which was nearly west of Joe Hobers house, and near- 
ly half a mile distant therefrom. 

In other directions, the view was far less extensive. 
Only seven small houses could be seen, and the areas of 
plowed land, or breaking, were insignificant. 

^^Right here," said Joe, ^^isthe highest point on our 
section. It's a sightly spot. Looks a little wild round 
here, but I call it pleasant for all that. Over there in the 
northwest on section seven is Antelope Ranch. Hun- 
dreds of people been put up in that house. Stood there 
sixteen years. Now let's take a squint over on Thirty. 
That sod house way up on the divide in the northwest cor- 
ner of the section, is where Isaac Hurd lives. His brother 
Albert lives with him and has the eighty this side. Albert^s 
about my age; the other's some older. Back of their quar- 
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ter are the homiesteads of the Dahlmanns — ^father and son. 
They have a house, but it's over the ridge out of sight. 
Henry Miggs and his father have the homesteads on the 
•east line. The old^man has a dugout on his, but that's out 
of sight, too. Collins has the eighty joining old man 
Miggs on the west. My father's homestead lays between 
Henry Miggs and Albert Hurd. That's his house down in 
the hollow. The Antelope heads on his land. You notice 
several big draws run together near there. Three good 
springs within twenty rods of the house. Neighbors are 
not very thick, but more people will be on their homesteads 
hy March, so's to be on time for spring work. It's a fine 
quarter section, Mr, Colwood." 

**Yes," replied the elder man, ^^as far as I can see 
from here, there isn't a foot of waste land on the east 
eighty. There are two small draws head on the west one, 
but they don't hurt it. No, Evans did not misrepresent 
the land. It isn't at all rough and yet the drainage is per- 
fect. We'll make a fine farm of this, boys. Let's walk on 
to the north line." 

Along this boundary was a strip of breaking. Three 
minutes walk beyond was the Antelope. 

** Jim," said Mr. Colwood, ^^we'll put our house just 
south of this breaking. It's not as sightly here as farther 
back, but still we have a good view. And then we'll be 
near a road. Mr. Hobel tells us that every section bound 
is a legal highway." 

*^Yes," said Joe, **the law gives us a road, four rods 
wide, round every section. That takes three acres out of 
every corner eighty, and one acre out of every other one. 
Just now we drive where we please, pretty much, but as 
people break up their land, they'll be stopping up our cut- 
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offs. Found it ticklish, crossing below here, didn't you? 
There's another road, next time you want to go with a^ 
loaded wagon. But to come back to the point. Water is 
handy here. Plenty of stock water in the creek. Drink- 
ing water won't cost nothing, either. Evans found a spring 
down by the creek, but I don't know just where. And un- 
til this railroad land north of you is sold, you have as good 
a right as anyone to feed your stock and mow grass there. 
But your house, Mr. Colwood, must stand on the line be- 
tween the two eighties." 

^^That is so,*' said the newcomer. **You put me in 
mind of it last night. " 

^^You must be careful about this matter," continued 
Joe. ^*A homestead title can only be gained by actual res- 
idence. There will be people nosing into homestead 
claims and trying to steal them away, if they think one 
hasn't lived up to the law. If your house is on the line, 
you can both say truly that you live on your own land. I 
suppose now, you'll take the quarter. You talk as if you 
was satisfied." 

**Yes, I think we might as well," said Mr. Colwood. 

**Guess we can't do much better," agreed Jim. 

* *No indeed you won't, " was the assuring reply. * * You 
won't find many such chances as this. It's a grand good 
piece of land. Homestead land's been going like hot cakes 
all this year. You pay in two hundred, but the ten acres 
of breaking would have cost you forty. That brings the 
expense down to a dollar an acre for the bare land. But 
that isn't all. There's two stacks of hay. Why, the place 
is well worth the bonus. You'd have to go quite a piece 
further out to do anything near as well. The nearer you 
are to the Missouri, the better off you are, as I look at it* 
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But you want to see about it right away. Our land office 
is at Lincoln, twenty-one miles from here. The Evanses 
have been at work up there nearly two months. Now I've 
got to go up, and you two men better go with me, as my 
team's fresh. We ought to start this noon, and camp out 
tonight up there. Then we'll be on hand when the office 
opens in the morning. They have such a rush of business 
that we'd have to wait some time, if we're not early. To- 
morrow's Saturday, you see. " 

**Yes, that will be the best way," assented Mr. Col- 
wood, to whom his friend's business-like air was a sort of 
stimulant. 

"But while we're here," pursued Joe, **P11 tell you 
how to find the center line between the eighties. There's 
a surveyor's stone at the northwest comer of the section. 
So much for that. Now I helped Gray mark off his north 
line and we put down a stake at his west comer. Evans 
run his hedgerow between them two bounds and did it very 
correct, too. Fussy fellow, that John Evans is." 

"What do you mean by a hedgerow in this country?" 
inquired Jim. 

"It's this," explained the homesteader, "We plow a 
furrow right onto the line between the two homesteads. 
Theh we plow back, throwing a furrow right against the 
first one, and so on, till we've gone several bouts. It 
makes a ridge, you see, and we csdl it a hedgerow, because 
we expect to have hedges growing on them. Just now, 
we don't hav6 to put up any fences, because there's a herd 
law. " 

The group of men and boys then returned to the 
house. At twelve o'clock, the three men were on the road 
to Ldncoln, the father having cautioned his boys to stay at 
the house. We shall not follow the party. The mission 
was satisfactory, Mr. Colwood and his oldest son return- 
ing as settlers in Nebraska and homesteaders on the An- 
telope. 
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. Making a New Home. 

Sunday morning there was quite a group of people at 
Joe Hobel's. The owner of the house and his next neigh- 
bor, Tom Mosely, were squatting on the ground near the 
door. On the other side of the entrance were Mr. Colwood 
ahd his host's father, occupying two of the newcomer's 
chairs. Jim was holding * joint possession of a spring 
wagon seat with John Mosely. Greorge and Ben sat in 
the doorway and the other boys were running about near 
the stable. 

Besides the two women who belonged at the house, there 
were Tom Mosely's wife and Mrs. Hobel's mother-in-law. 
The four were getting dinner and enlivening the work 
with friendly chat. As was quite unavoidable, they some- 
times stood in each other's way, to the hindrance of the 
culinary proceedings. 

The men wore their common clothes, yet there were 
two signs by which the time of the week might be known. 
One was an air of complacent ease, indicating that their 
observance of the day would consist in physical comfort 
and in laying aside their cares. The other sign was that 
the younger men had shaved that morning. The mustache 
was the only item of beard they wore. 
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The free life of the frontier scoffs at f ormahty and thu 
little knot of homesteaders were chatting as easily as 
though they were lifelong acquaintances. Yet the twd 
men on the ground did most of the talking. John Mosely 
and Jim were equally silent by nature, while the elder Ho- 
bel did not speak so often as his son, being dry and la- 
conic. 

** Just think," observed Joe Hobel. *lt's only been, 
since April that any of us fellows homesteaded here. See 
what ^ change there is with what little we've done. First 
time I come to Antelope Ranch, I could see only two 
houses and they were just up. Over there, you can look 
off some ways, too. But now, there's a shanty here and 
a sod house or a dugout there, and a strip of breaking 
alongside. Has quite a settled look already." 

** Yes," said John Mosely, **that is so, but there's a 
lot of work ahead of us before the country will look like 
Illinois or eastern Iowa." 

**Then a year ago this end of the county was almost 
empty of peopla?" inquired Jim. 

**I'll tell you how that was," replied Joe. **Therewas 
really quite a number of people here, but since the home- 
steaders came and snapped up every foot of government 
land, these others don't make so much of a show. There 
are settlers been in this county over a dozen years. That 
was before the homestead law. They pre-empted their 
land, or got it with land scrip, or squatted on it. Them 
folks kep' close to the streams. You'll find 'em all along 
the Platte and Missouri. There are some on the large 
creeks. They wouldn't look at land that had no wood and 
water. They took the roughest land and left us the 
cream." 
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**Don't fcnow's they got the worst o' thebjar^ain," said 
Tom Mosely. **Thay had to do like they did. Country^s 
newer then. Built 'em log houses 'n sheds, n' had springs 
*!£ criks t' get water from. An' then they sold their grain 
n*^ eom to the freighters. Things cut right and left f ' 
them fellers. We won't have no such chance. Platts- 
moiEtfa's our only market." 

^^'^What do you mean by freighters?" asked Dave hap- 
pening near. 

'^*The men. who teamed it across the plains," explained 
Joe^. **They carried goods from these river towns like 
Plattsmouth to the mountains, where the mines are." 

' "Some o^ them people by the Platte are well fixed," 
continued Tom. **They have plenty o' land broke an' lots 
©' stock." 

**We prairieites are a mixed up lot of people," re- 
marked Joe. **Right round here^ they're mostly Ulinois- 
ians, New Hampshire people, and Dutch. But up by Old 
Man's run, on the Lincoln road, they're all New Yorkers. 
Between here and Black Willow is the Ohio colony, and 
over toward the Platte, there's a Kentucky colony. Big 
Dutch settlement on the river, too. And that's the way it 
goes. One sort of people bunched in together here, and 
another kind there, and other kinds sprinkled in all round. 
You'll find 'em here from half the states, I was going to 
say, and without moJition of foreigners*" 

**Mr. Colwood." exclaimed the loud speaking Tom 
'*how are you goin' t' get along with such a set o' tellers as 
we folks here on Twenty? Suckers, they call us. Pine 
name, ain't it, Ben?" asked the homesteader, proceeding 
to stand the boy on his head. 

**I guess we'll get along all right," was Mr. Colwood's 
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remark. "I am of German descent myself. Until I came 
West I had lived among other Pennsylvania Dutchmen 
for the most part. My name don't sound -very Dutchy, 
but that's because it's been Englished." 

"I wouldn't take you to be any more Dutch than I be," 
declared Tom. *'You don't look or seem like most o' them 
we have round here." 

"That's because you don't count a man as a German 
unless he came direct from Europe. We Pennsylvanians 
have our peculiar ways, but we have grown very different 
from the Germans who were bom in Germany. There's 
not much German to some of us except the name. My 
grandfather came to this country when he was a boy. 
Since I married the second time, I have not used the Dutch 
dialect in my family; never did use it much, and my boys 
hardly know anything about it." 

** Americans are not all alike," remarked the senior 
Hobel. "When I meet a stranger, I can tell very near 
what state he's from. Our American people have differ- 
ent ways and use different expressions. Those from one 
part will have prejudices against other folks. Everyone 
is inclined to think his set is better'n any other. That's 
why those from one state like to get together. It's only 
human nature, but it's a good thing there's so many sortsof 
people here. No use for any one man to think his old home 
is the center of the universe and the people he's grownup 
among are the salt of the earth; and for him to turn up 

his nose at other people. He better leave all that foolery 
behind him when he goes to a new country. People here 
have got to pull together. They will learn each other's 
ways and get out of old ruts." 

"Pennsylvanians are scarce this way," said Joe. I 
don't think of one just now." 
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'*How about Hileman?" asked Mr. Colwood. * 'That's 
tr Dutch name." 

*Bis father came from your state," explained Mr. 
Hobel. **I expect he's Dutch about the same way you are 
though it's pretty well washed off of him." 

**You'll find us right ^ice people here,'* said* John 
Mosely. "But just look out for Tom. He's the worst 
icamp in this whole country. " 

** Yes," observed the elder Hobel, '*we are excellent 
folks here, all but Tom. He's all the time getting us .in- 
to trouble. We have to straighten him up every change 
©' the moon. And Jim -there, he'll be more at home when 
Daddy Baker is here.'' 

**What makes you always speak of Baker as Daddy 
Baker?" demanded Ben. 

John Mosely shook his plump sides with silent laugh- 
ter. Tom and Joe roared. 

"Hear that, Mag?" shouted Joe. 

The homesteader's wife appeared at the open door, 
and on hearing Ben's question repeated she laughed hear- 
tily. 

"Yes," she observed, "we'll be finding Jim at Baker's 

©n Sundays all spruced up." 

"You see," explained Tom, "Baker has a growed up 
girl that Jim will be going to see some of these days. 
That's why we call him so." 

"Our pap would come in for that name, wouldn't he?" 
whispered Ben to his brother. 

"No," said Joe aloud. "Jim can't have her. I want 
ler for a second wife. I'm going to get divorced from 
Mag. I want a woman I can boss around." 

"Say Joe," said Tom rather suddenly. "If there was 
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woods over cross the crik toward Kurd's, wouldn't it look 
like it was at Peavine crik down in Tennessee, where we 
fit Van Dorn?" 

Joe enlarged on the comparison, and his father turned 
to Mr. Col wood with the remark: **Now the boys are 
all wound up on war talk and we won't hear anything else 
till noon." 

An hour later the housewife appeared at the door. 

'^Dinner's ready," she announced. **Come in, you 
lazy men. " 

**Now, Mrs. Joe, " protested Tom. **I for one am not 
lazy, only I don't like to work. But really, I don't see 
how we're to get in the house with you there." 

'*Don't sass my woman," said Joe. "If she'd broom- 
stick you, where'd old Tom be?" 

**He wouldn't be nowhere. Knock 'im into the mid- 
dle o! next week. But now that call to dinner was the 
most welcome sound I've heard today. Nothing like this 
here prairie air to give a feller an appetite. I'm half 
ashamed o' what lots I eat." 

"You ought to be all ashamed, instead of only half,'* 
suggested his wife. 

"Yes, ".said his brother, "that's the first time Tom 
has told the truth for a whole week. He can eat like an 
alligator. You remember, Joe, when we was putting up 
CoUins' sod house and took our dinner with us. He cleaned 
out the whole basket and it was full too. Sixteen quart 
basket, wasn't it?" 

"Shucks, no. It was a two bushel basket; reg'lar 
clothes basket. And some of the dishes were missing. 
I'll bet he swallowed 'em. Tom will have t' get him an- 
other eighty. He'll starve on only one." 
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*'Now boys, that won't do," said Tom, turning on his 
teasers with an air of mock deprecation. ^I'U have to 
learn you fellows to tell the truth. I don't .believe the 
basket held over two pecks." 

* 'Come on now, let's pitch into the fodder, " said Joe, 
rising and thrusting the two boys aside with playful rude* 
ness. 

"I'll have a chance to sweeten my coffee," said Tom. 
**I only do so in company." 

"I'll sweeten it for you — ^with salt," declared Mr* 
JEobel. 

"Yes, I bet you will if you only get a place near me." 

The men swarmed in and gathered around the board 
to eat a dinner of mashed potato, prairie chicken, bread 
and butter, and wild plum preserves. An extension of the 
table had been effected by surmounting the flour barrel 
with the cover of one of Mr. Colwood's boxes. 

Mr. Colwood, who was now afire with energy and hope, 
went early the next morning to visit his new possessions. 
Jim was with him and the three older boys also. 

"Today," said the parent, "we want to determine just 
where our house shall stand, and begin work on the sta- 
ble. We must find that middle line just as carefully as we 
can. Let us go to the east corner first, and measure off 
eighty* rods to the west." 

With a two rod line the aforesaid distance was care- 
fully measured. Marking the terminal point, they went 
on to the surveyor's stone and measured the intervening 
distance. A discrepancy of only two feet was the result* 
Dividing this difference, a stick was driven down and the 
spot further indicated by an encircling mound of clods. 

It was then needful to find where the bisecting line 
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crossed the south edge of the breakmg. Being somewhat* 
of an arithmetician, Mr. Colwood marked off a distance ot 
a half rod on ^iither side of the stick, and using this dis- 
tance as the base of an isosceles triangle he formed the« 
other sides by using the entire length of the string* A 
stick was put down at the apex, and by sighting across the 
two, the father directed Jim in putting down a third stick 
at the opposite side of the breaking and a fourth several 
rods beyond. Special care was taken to make this line 
form a right angle with the sectional boundary. 

**Pap," inquired George, "how much of a house are 
we going to have?" 

"A very small one, my boy;' only twelve feet by 
eighteen. I'm a poor man, George, and we can't have 
much of a house at first. I'm going to build a frame house 
like Hobel's. As for a sod house, I can't stand the idea, 
even if some people do live in them and if they are cheap.'' 

"Hadift the stable better stand to the left near that 
little draw?" asked Jim. 

"Yes, and we'll put up one just like Joe's." 

The sites for the house and the stable were marked 
at the comers by rosin weed stalks. They next went in 
search of the spring mentioned by Joe Hobel. Going 
northeast a quarter of a mile they found a slight depres- 
sion in the creek bottom. Within its margin the ground 
was damp. The spot had been mowed and the coarse 
aftermath was still somewhat green. 

"There's a spring vein in here," said Jim. 

In the edge of the creek gorge they found a short lat- 
eral gully, and.near its mouth was a circular hole of arti- 
tificial origin. It was full of water and a strong rill 
overflowed into the creek 
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**We don't need to look further," said Mr. Col^ood. 
**We*ll get our, drinking water here. And a few rods 
above, I see an expansion in the creek. It is ten feet 
l^etween the banks. That's a good place to water the 
stock. We'll go up for dinner now and we'll begin the 
stable this afternoon," added the father, looking toward 
the sun and with blinking eyes guessing the hour of the 
day. 'There's so much to do that we must not lose time. 
It is the very end of October and we may see rough 
weather next month. There's the house to build and pro- 
visions, fuel, and feed to get. We have to haul our lum- 
l^er from Plattsmouth and every load will use up two 
days." 

Jim used a borrowed spade that afternoon, yet so in- 
terlaced with wiry roots was the compact soil that the 
two men made slow progress in digging. Next morning 
the two older boys were bidden to take their father's 
place. 

**There is a Holberg, who lives only a few miles down 
the creek, " said the parent. * *I shall try to get some poles 
of him for the stable." 

He came back before night with a load of poles and 
<5rotched posts. The boys were no mean substitutes for 
their father and got tired enough for sound sleep. On the 
following morning Mr. Colwood and his host made an 
•early start for Plattsmouth. Dave looked after Joe Ho- 
bel's chores' while Jim, Greorge, and Ben worked on the 
stable. When their father returned with two loads of lum- 
ber, the rude structure was nearly completed. 

The housebuilding now began. Necessity often com- 
pels the pioneer to be his own carpenter and his skill as a 
mechanic is sometimes of very doubtful quality. Mr. Col- 
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wood had himself a fair knowledge of carpentry, and hav- 
ing the more essential tools of the craft, he proposed to 
build his house with no other aid than that of his sons. 

The completed house had but one lower room. The 
low chamber was reached by an uninclosed stairway, at 
the head of which was a trap door, and it was lighted by 
a single half window, an opening in the opposite, gable 
being filled in with boards. The lower room had two 
windows of full size. The only door was at the east end, 
since prairie storms seldom have an easterly source. In 
lieu of lath and plaster the walls of the room were lined 
with dressed boards. There was no chimney and the 
stove pipe projected through the roof. 

The third Saturday in November was spent in moving 
into the new house. Soon after dark the work was com- 
pleted and the tired family gathered round a cheerful fire 
in the stove. 

**Well, mother," said Mr. Colwood breaking a silence, 
**I'm glad we're away from Hobel's. They're kind people 
and could not have treated us better, but just think how 
we filled up their "house." 

**We shall be quite comfortable here," replied the 
wife. **It isn't like our old home, but we've only one fire 
to keep and that is something where fuel is scarce." 

Though it was hard for Mrs. Colwood to think with- 
out regret of the comfortable Pennsylvania home, it was 
she who urged the erection of a smaller house than her 
husband wished to build. 

**Yes,'* resumed the father, **we are in a home of our 
own once more if it is small. We've homesteaded the 
land and paid Evans for his claim. And now I'm going to 
do different. We are no worse off than many other people 
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here. They seem cheerful, .and if they can stand priva- 
tion we ought to. We are very poor, but it's only a few- 
folks that we owe and 'some of them will .take pay in 
work. I mean to avoid future debts as much as possible. 
We are on an equal footing with our neighbors and let's 
see if we don't do well by coming West. We can't lose 
much, anyway." 



f 



vn. 

Winter. 

The rest of the month was spent in further prepara- 
tion for the winter. Commodities were high in price, but 
this is often the case in the settlement of a new country. 
Returning one day in ill humor, having paid a large sum 
for a small amount of fuel, Mr. Colwood told his oldest son 
lie could get a inonth's chopping to do at Holberg's. Jim 
secured the employment, yet home ties were nearly as 
strong with him as the need of money. 

Though at times cold with heavy frosts, November 
was not an inclement month. There was neither rain nor 
snow and the Colwoods were never hindered in their work. 
But December was ushered in with a storm and the north- 
west gale drifted the snow into ravines, or piled it in deep 
banks around every considerable object, leaving plowed 
ground almost bare. In two weeks little could be seen of 
the snow, save where drifts had been the deepest. Anoth- 
er fall now came, staying on the ground with greater per- 
sistence. Yet the drier air of more elevated Nebraska 
made the winter temperature seem milder than in Iowa. 
The sky was often cloudless and all enjoyed the bracing 
weather. 

Toward the end of January they underwent the se- 
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verest trial of the winter. One morning frosty clouds 
were drifting across the sky. At noon snow began to fall; 
lightly at first and in large flakes, but more heavily as 
evening approached. At sunset a furious storm was raging. 
The wind shrieked wildly about the little house, and the 
air was dense with fine particles of snow. Fortunately, 
there was a good supply of wood within doors, yet the 
searching wind made not even the close vicinity of the 
stove feel comfortable. 

Rags were wedged into the larger crevices to prevent 
Jack Frost from gaining full ascendency within. Supper 
was made to consist of buckwheat griddle cakes, and the 
dish of batter was set on the stove as the only way to keep 
it from freezing. The formality of setting the table was 
dispensed with. All vied with one another in hugging th^ 
stove and to save fuel they retired early. No one was iii 
a hurry to rise next morning and no one did so until a late 
hour. 

The storm yet raged with unabated fury. Near as the 
stable was, it could seldom be discerned. A fire was made, 
but at no time during the day was the house even tolera- 
bly warm. The water in the pail was frozen almost to the 
center, the contents of the milk pans had become tablets 
of ice, and every other f reezable thing was congealed. At 
noon Mr. Colwood ventured outdoors and fed the stock, 
but could not water them. The homesteader came back 
with well-nigh frostbitten face and fingers. By sunset the 
frosty clouds were broken in the west, and though the 
wind was yet high and the snow drifting freely it was 
hoped the storm would soon cease. 

Nor were they disappointed. The morrow's sun her- 
alded a day that was clear and calm though very cold* 
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The house was encircled by a drift four feet deep and so 
dense as easily to bear the weight of any of the boys. 
Next to the building was a vacant space caused by the fierce 
eddies. The snowy rampart was chiseled into clear cut 
outlines. At the creek a pathway had to be broken out in 
order to reach the water. 

A little past noon an object, so mufled up in clothing 
as to be unrecognizable, was seen approaching the house. 
It proved to be Tom Mosely. 

"How's this for high? What for sort of jimmicane 
d'you call this?" he yelled on entering. 

**Never saw the like," replied Mr. Colwood. 
**Mighty bilious weather," said loud Tom Mosely. 
**It -Was cold as blazes in my log house. Wan't so bad in 
the kitchen, but — jimmeny peters — the snow jus' more'n 
drifted in t'other room. Took a heap o' fortitude or fifti- 
tude or something else to get up this morning. They say it 
was twenty-four degrees below frezo about sun-up; colder 'n 
it was while the wind blowed. I was prepared for the 
thing. Have a good stove and plenty of wood. But just 
think of the Grays." 

The vivacious man broke into a hoarse laugh. 

**Why," he continued before a question could be inter- 
posed, "thev jus' kep' abed over there half the day. Had 
a big lot o' corn in the house, but thought it's wicked to 
* h\tm it. They et some dry bread. ' ' 

Again he subsided into merriment. 

**It don't look right to bum corn," said Mrs. Colwood. 

**I do' know about that," replied Tom. "Well have to 
come to that some day. There's so little wood in the 
country and so many people cuttin' it. Well, we ain't 
goin' t' have it so cold in Pebuary ; the sun will be getting too 
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much power. Hullo, boys; been stampin' on the frost in 
the winders with your cent pieces. Must have more cash 
than I got« But your loaf o' bread there looks if the rats 
been in it." 

'It was froze hard's a rock," explained Ben. '<We had 
to hold it to the teakettle spout. " 

'*0 yes,'* shouted Tom, **I knew how it was. But talk- 
ing o' blizzards, this here makes me think o' one Sam 
Hoskins told me of last summer. Sam, he was in a Dutch 
^settlement on the Missouri. The blizzard, it held on five 
days fin' piled up a drift round the house high's the roof, 
^hey only got to the stable once in all that time. He'n 
the Dutchman tried t' get down to the river, day after the 
storm was over, but there want no gett'n through them 
drif s in the hollows. They could'n see nothing o' the 
house but the stove pipe. " 

'Then this wasn't much of a storm after all," remarked 
Ben. 

"Not a flea bite to that one," declared Tom. 

Winter life in this new settlement had fallen into a quiet 
routine. The Colwoods had little else than their chores 
to do. The animals were led once a day to the creek for 
their water, while by means of a horse and a small sled a 
barrelful was hauled to the house as often as needed. 

The boys had plenty of time for play, and within 
doors all beguiled the leisure moments as best they could. 
There was frequent singing, the Colwoods being fond of 
music. The father made a checker board on the inside of 
€reorge's atlas cover, and many a game was played with 
kernels of red and yellow com. By way of variety, re- 
sort was had to jackstraws and newspaper puzzles. 
Another pastime was cracking nuts or popping corn. 
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When the little ears of rice corn given by Bob Whitmore 
were used up, field corn was parched in its stead. 

The family had but few books and these were re-read, 
though bearing already the signs, of many perusals. A 
newspaper, coming from Black Willow at irregular inter- 
vals, was until the close of the year a most welcome vis- 
itor. Mr. Colwood thought he could not renew his sub- 
scription, but to make up for the loss, books and papers 
were borrowed of the neighbors. 

Yet this supply of reading matter was very limited. 
Joe Hobel had a history of the civil war, a volume of 
army anecdotes, and another of short biographies. His 
father had a narrative of travel on the overland road to 
California and an account of Wilke's exploring expedition. 
At the Mosely's, the inventory was sooner made. John 
had another book of war sketches and some story papers. 
Tom, almost illiterate, could produce only a new almanac 
and an immigration circular. But though the borrowed 
books were few, they w/re read with all the more eager- 
ness. 

The boys were now deprived of a chance to attend 
school. No ope in the family was very competent to help 
them improve the time slipping away, and they were not 
yet old enough to realize its value. Yet the parents 
liked to read and so did Jim. The young man was indif- 
ferent to actual study and had been inured to work from 

his childhood. But as other sons grew up, Mr. Oolwood 
came to hold more generous views on education than at 
first. The parents saw that George was developing 
scholarly traits, and in a less degree the same was true of 
Ben. Their proficiency in the Jamesburg school was 
pleasing to the couple. 
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The table fare was of Spartan plainness, tl^ugh Sijxif 
t^9 sport$man of the family, shot quails and prairie hens 
^nd sometin^es a rabbit or a wild goose. George and Bep. 
Caught with th^ir steel trap a number of mink and musk- 
rat$ an,d f roq^ the sale of the pelts took in the much prized 
reward of live dollars. Deer tracks w^rQ seen in the 
i^ow a^d sometimes a coyote broke the stillness of the. 
night with his hideous yelping. 

Th,Q, homesteaders had little occasion to go far from 
^pme. Tljiete were no public gatherings to attend, yejb 
soc^abilitjy was not ignored . The masculine adults of te^ 
trudged from housQ to house to impart what little news 
they ha4 learned and to hear fresh tidings from others, 
j^inoe the prairie was without any past history to them, 
the experiences of former days were rehearsed time out 
of ujind. 

J^oe Hobel and Tom Mosely would talk by the hour of 
their soldier life, and tljieir fund of war stories seemed 
without limit. Mr. Hobel, senior, had never gone to war 
and was therefore unable to take a leading part m these 
thrilling recitals, while the experience of Mr. Col wood 
was confined to the Gettysburg campaign. 

**Why don't ypu bring your ^ife over some of these 
time^?" Mrs. Golwood asked of Tom Moseley, their most 
fi^equ^t visitor. 

**I s'pQse I ojight to," replied the louij. neighbor, **but 
it's so hard on a horse to stand out, some of this here 
weather. I'll own up it aint so handy for you wpmen 
folks to go round, but you'll have a show in the spring. 
Then the weather shif ' so. You can't tell at sun-up what 
it'll be at noon. " 
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at.T«fpfl?j, Xpu wpu't vafljt ypor la^s^lf^." . . , . 

**I, reqko^ yqu're at)qut.rigl^t, " a^jui^ted th^^ ueigjbborvor. 
* *I ,wm tjrii^g my woman :Qy.«r sQiae df y-" ... 

Thei^e still lingered, pa t|)ie AptftloR^ two^ frontiws«5ipw^n. 
T)bbei$e skiri^ish^rs ir^ the van of T^^hitOi pccupatiqu lik;ed t0to 
tali; of , their adveutuf es. r < ' 

^Xj Sandally the eld^^qf th»€^ ^^9x saad thiat oijice Ij^^i^^g' 
qjat oil ampiu]iitiaix» he walked to. the Missjp^uri^ a 4^§t;i^ce 
of eigWj miles, rejourned ;the sapae 4ay » and , in ^th^ ^%i9|Bme 
manner and still had time enough .b^;fpre sapper .tpsearp^h 
lor a^teilope^ bringing down tivo of them va%\h one shot^t 
The ball hadr stunned ,the first one^ by striking, an. aa^l^er 
ap|d the prodigious swiftness ,o| Mr. San^irs legs ^dn^^ot 
gi ye, tlie. aninuil time to recover <3pnsoiousii,^ss • , 

^*l/?fhen Slow, John an' me w^re wt on the Lojipft" saijitid 
this ;M\ii;ic]bausen, * ^ We had a M^aternielpj;i patoh. I-^'d 
gqn^ fi^^in' an'. Slow John was un4!?r cover, a*sn>9pzr^'n 
•Tvay^ when he see. a Cheyenne pluggin 'a melon. So 'e jij^lis' 
^ratWS a head on 'im, an' shoots 'im* 'Boi^tf an hpiur lajteiKer 
five more hp,ye in 3igh,t. So Joh,n, he pulled the. Iiynipaii 
down t' the crik;, chopped out a hole in the ice, an' slid|llid 
'im in under. He fixed it up so slick yoi; cou^ldn't a tolAld 
where it been. " 

» ' 

* 'Major" MeMinn, the other truthful borderer, claimecled 
a pergonal /acquaintance with any public, man bis hearerer 
might name and could even tell the day and the houirur 
when the. meeting took place. 

A closing incident of the winter was a visit by a fe^ Jjoin- 
dians. of the Omaha tribe. Two, objects, each suggestingfig: 
an animated bundle of buffalo pelts, were espied onaim 
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morning coming up the valley. They appeared at the 
house and were admitted. One seemed advanced in years 
TV'hile the other, who acted as interpreter, was a mere 
youth. The elder savage produced from a cavern in his 
robe a few soiled papers and stolidly passed them to Mr. 
Golwood. The first of these was an agent's permit to 
leave the reservation, while another was from a private 
individual, certifying in substance that the bearer was a 
good Indian, that he had been of good service to Uncle 
Sam and was therefore deserving of charity at the hands 
of an> and all white people. The interpreter said they 
were of a party that was camping at the Platte. 

The visit was a begging tour and little was given the 
red men, since the family could not afford to be very gen- 
erous. The Indians intimated by signs that some clothing 
would be welcome, but Jim replied by signs that the in- 
mates of the house were in need of the very same commo- 
dity. While the dusky callers were making known their 
wants, the boys examined the old tomahawk; a steel im- 
plement with a narrow blade, and a hollow handle allow- 
ing the tool to be used as a tobacco pipe. When asked 
what he would take for his tomahawk, the old man found 
it no trouble to name his price in very good English. 

The next day Tom Mosely was at Mr. Oolwood's. 

**Had a visit from the Injuns?" he inquired. 

Being answered in the affirmative, Tom continued: 'The 
government oughter stop lett'n them redskins prowl 
round here." 

**What have they done?" Q asked Jim. **Stole any- 
thing?" 
; ^'No, not'slknow. But they do steal when they can 
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and they scare the women folks." 

"Do you think they are to be feared?" asked Mrs. Col- 
wood. 

**No, 'twouldn't be healthy for *eni to try any deviltry. 
Thej 'd get cleared out in short order. Hain't been long- 
though since other Injuns has drove in settlers west of 
us. But they all oughter be kep' where they b'long, or 
exterminated, what's bettter." 

* 'You talk too hard, Tom," said the Pennsylvanian. 
"There, are plenty of white sneak thieves as bad as In- 
juns can be. You have to look out for your property 
most anywhere. And they've been used so bad ever 
since Columbus' time, that we can't altogether blame 
them f or notidrawing the line'between those that's injured 
them and those that hav'n't. They sometimes make 

trouble, I know, but it's not a one-sidea matter by any 
means. 



> . 



) * 



VHI. 

The Prairk Fire, 

y S^Vei'al letters had been received from Julia. She was 
n< not homesick and the Bioknell's wished her to I'emaih 
v\ t %ith' ihehi a'ye'ar, Joe Hobel suggested that' she had beei^ 
ofloitered Whomfe 6f Herbwh,biit the parent told hiiii if such 
^v. weireHhe c^se he wbuld not be kebt in entire igndriance. 

I 'iJufiiig the latter half of lP^bruai*y* there Ws scarcely 
en ^hbiigh'snow to 'Whiten the ground and travel wasuiiim- 
p |>S<i!ik. Tfhe new wagon paths v^ere smooth rosidls 
o v\ 56 Wiii^ to ihe 66m pact ^ s6d. - 

^t'owstrdliobh' on 4he 'first Sunday in March, Canie in at 
t i the south window of the little house a flood of warm sun- 
"^i shine. The wife was busy at the table, her husband was 
s i sitting near the open door, Jim occupied the threshold, 
a I and all the boys were outside. The horses were tied to 
til the wagon and sleepily enjoyed the sunshine. The cows 
V. ( ^ere lying on the ground chewing their cuds with half 
el closed eyes. A young calf was scampering about, some- 
ti M times causing alarm to the hens basking in the dust or to 
ti the turkey gobbler in his proud strut. The glorious at- 
ai mosphere of this quiet Sunday seemed to bring peace and 
ci. cheer to man and brute alike. 

**I begin to feel quite attached to the place," observed 
M Mr. Oolwood. *'In a few years we ought to make this a 
'jKnice farm and then it will seem still more homelike. 
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The speaker was leaning on his elbows and looking 
domplacently at the group of livestock. 

''It'^s real warrfi," remar'ked Jim. **The ground Iddk^ 
Wavy over against the horizon. " 

"I'm afraid this is d, weather breeder," said the 
parent. 

**We hav'n't been to church since we come here," intei:- 
jected the housewife. ^*I'd like to go such a day a3 this. 
And they say there will be preaching of some sort befbire 
liiany months." 

**Pap, John Mosely's coming," reported Ben who 
dhiiriced to look around the south corner of the house. 

The neighbor was soon standing before the entrance 
Janft salutations were exchanged. 

*'Ko, I'll set down here on the banking," he said in re- 
ply to an invitation to enter. **It's most too pleasant t6 
lie in the house.'' 

'*H6st time to sow wheat?" inquired Jim. 
"Yes, it will do now. Wing down on Thirty-Pour, 
iso^ed a few adres yesterday. People in this country 
feoifietimes sow in February." 

"Jim," said Mr. Colwood, **I think we better goto- 
inorrow to Holberg's. He promised us bur seed wteat 
iaSid we deed niile bushel i. " 

"By the way, Jim,'* remarked JohnMo^ely. "Holberg 
sent wora by me ^esieraa^' mat iie wants yoii to work for 
him this settbou. He things your e a good'tiaud and he'll 

'pay you good wages." 

**Jim, I'd go,'' said the young man s father, 

"1 guess I better*" said Jim, picking up a stick and 

whittiirig. 
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"Yes indeed," affirmed John. *l*d snap at the chance. 
You're not needed at home this season any more'n five 
wheels on a wagon. It will be two years yet before 
therell be work enough to keep you home.*' 

"That is so," replied Jim. "Ill go when the seed wheat 
is got." 

And thus Jim silenced the promptings of his home lov- 
ing nature. 

"You'll have to come up once in a while," said John. 
**There's your homestead title. Better come home every 
month at least, and stay over nigbt so no sneak can make 
any sort of case against you. And here's another thing. 
We've got to look out for fires. There wan't any last fall 
right round here and the ground's drying off fast now, so 
they'll happen most any day. And then the people com- 
ing in for the spring are careless about there camp fires 
and let them get away. I'd rather not see the grass burnt 
yet a while, but we can't have our way about it. Let's 
all turn to, tomorrow or the first dry day after then, and 
each one fire his own grass or make a fireguard and 
watch his own ground. Then if the vacant land gets 
afire at the same time it won't be our fault and it w6n't do 
us any harm. Where there's a late burning the feed 
lasts later in the ses^son." 

*'I'll agree to that," said Mr. Oolwood. 

The neighbor soon arose to go. 

* 'Can't you stay to dinner?" inquired the hospitable 
Pennsylvanian. "You're welome to our .corn bread and 
prairie chicken." 

"No, thanks, I must be off. I told my woman I wouldn't 
be gone all this Sunday morning. Say, we're to have a 
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neighbor, you and me. Walter Hileman's coming up this 
week and will put him up a claim house. " 

As the burly homesteader was moving away Ben pre- 
sented a request. 

**Pap, can me and George go with you to Holberg's? 
We've heard so much about him and his farm that it must 
be something wonderful." 

**Over the left,'* was Jim's gruff comment. 

"Well see to-morrow," said their father. **If Jim goes, 
there must be some one here to look after the stock." 

But alas for the capricious climate of the prairie. Snpw 
fell next morning with two days of cold weather as a se- 
quel. Not until Wednesday did Mr. Oolwood go after the 
wheat. Jim went Monday, but learning that his services 
were not then needed he returned to stay at home another 
week. So the older boys accompanied their f ather- 

They saw a plain log house standing near a wooded 
bank and shaded by a few cottonwoods- An exterior 
chimney built of sticks and mud overtopped the farther 
gable. The untidy outbuildings were also of logs and 
were roofed with mouldy straw. The cattle yards and 
pig pens were extensive and were supplied with shade 
and running water. The farm was traversed by a creek 
and several ravines, all lined with wood and hence the 
tilled portion lay m fields of irregular outline. 

'*Now my boys," said Mr. Oolwood after the return, 
* 'you'll want to help me farm this summer. One can 
herd the cows and the other do some chores and help me 
once in a while. But we shall not be so very busy before 
May." 

"I'd as lief watch the cows," said George . 
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* ^You're welcome to that, '' remarked accomodating Ben* 
*Td sooner work with pap. " 

* 'Ben's, the farmer, " said Mr. Colwood approvingly. 
"I guess George will have to go to school some of these 

times. " 

' « . , ... 

* I'll farm around the house, " suggested Jess. " There|s 
wood to carry in and such things. Mother's girls are all 
boys." 

**How much land will there be in corn?" interrupted 
i)ave. 

**Oniy four acres. We'll have six in wheat. The wheat 
ground will extend from the west end of Jim's land to the 
draw east of the stable. The breaking beyond the draw 
will be put in corn. " 

* 'What a little corn field, " observed Jess, not wishing 
any farming proclivities of his own ignored. 

< 'Very 'small, ' ' said his father. * *But there's no ground 
to rent. The people around us all came last year and 
liav'n^t as much land broken as tbey need themselves." 

* *Wliat does flolburg want of Jim?" inquired l!>ave. 
**He's got one hand already." 

**He's been in this state ten years," explained Mr. Col- 
wood. "When he came his nearest neighbor was four 
miles away. He has now eighty acres in cultivation, and 
raised last year twelve hundred bushels of corn, five hun- 
dj'ed of wheat, and six hundred of oats. This year he's 
going to have a hundred acres broken and that's why he 
needs Jiin." 

At breakfast next morning a knock was heard on tbie 
door and Mr. Oolwood found without a tall, red faced 
young man who gave his name as Walter Hileman. The 
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bashful caller declined to enter, fearing lest the older 
CblwOoiis mig:ht tease him worse than did the Hobels taii 
Moselys. 

**Oan one of your boys help me to-4ay in putting lip my 
tlhish shaiity?" he inquired. *'I won't want hiih to d& 
anything that's hard and I'll make it all right, either ih 
nibney of \i^ork." 

"Gfeorgemay help you," was^ the reply. ''Going ixy 
live in ybtlr homse?" 

"No, it*s only a little concern to stay in occasionally, 
6b's to keep my homestead. I board with old Mr. Hobel. 
He^s helping me, but I want to be sure'n finish it to-day, 
iOfr ^ome one may steal my luniber. Lumber's an objecit 
in this country." 

George accompanied the young man to his homestead. 
They hiad very few tobls, though It t^as rapid wdrk to put 
dp the light frdme, 6over it with siding j&hd shingle tlie 
rodf . Eritrstncfe was had by a cleated door, and the light 
Was admitted by a haff window. Nb floor was put dotvh, 
iJtlt thfe hdrd, l^vel ground with its carpet of dead ^ras^ 
W^s a fair substitute. A rough bedstead was btiilt up ih 
one corner of the rodm. 

Stich, fcit the close of the day, was Walter Hilemah'a 
dlaiin shanty. The architect was an ihtelligeht ihah aiid 
tltlitie (Companionable to his young aissi^tlaint. 

^n^ell, George," he remarked as they surveyed the edi- 
flde, *%€f've doiie about all we can for this day; I*ll . |:§t. 
a spade and dig ^ diich round the outside, so's to kebp 
5ht the witter. I have md,de a stool but bf a thick piece- 
df -^iilniit Boatrd usihg hickdry sticks ^or legs. I am haiv- 
lii^higt6Vema;de at Plattsnlbuth; ia. round concern Ul ishee^ 
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iron. I shall put an old lamp in the shanty and a few 
dishes. When I work on my land I can bring my dinner 
and warm up my coffee. When I sleep here once in a 
spell, perhaps you will keep me company, and then I can 
have a witness to fall back on in case of trouble." 

Prairie fires were now frequent. By day there might 
be seen in any direction a more or less distant cloud of 
smoke, and by night a line of flame making vivid con- 
trast with the intensified darkness. These fires were not 
always wanton or accidental. The settler burns off his 
land to insure safety to his buildings, to f acili-tate break- 
ing by removing the matted sward which otherwise 
would clog his plow, or for a similar reason to enable 
him to mow his lower lands. 

For the first purpose he plows a furrow around his 
buildings and fires the grass beyond. This expedient, 
called "back-firing," is often resorted to when a danger- 
ous fire is sweeping upon his unprotected premises. Or 
■a fire guard is made by plowing a second furrow, at a suf- 
ficient distance from the first to prevent the overleaping 
of sparks, and burning the strip between. 

On Friday the people of Twenty set about firing their 
homestead land. To protect his house, Mr. Oolwood 
plowed a semi-circular furrow which met at either end the 
fitrip of breaking. The day was calm and this condition 
is very desirable, since the rarification of the air by the 
heat will convert a light breeze into fitful currents. 

Jim had gone to help Walter Hileman. The other 

boys, except little Perry, were stationed by the furrow 

and each person was armed with a long stick. The par- 

e nt made a fire at the west end and by wisps of grass the 
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flame was led along the entire length. It was great fun to 
the children to watch the crackling fire and to switch it 
out as it crept too near the barrier. The fiery semi-cir- 
cle rapidly enlarged and as it burned most freely toward 
the west, the two older boys were sent in that direc- 
tion. 

Arriving at the west line the boys set a backfire and 
extended it southward. While thus employed a sibilant 
<*bizz" was heard and a thick -bodied snake crawled slow- 
ly away over the hedgerow. 

"^ rattlesnake, " exclaimed Ben. 

The unforeseen rencounter made the boys jump back, 
but quickly recovering themselves they soon dispatched 
the sluggish reptile. 

* 'First live one we ever saw. How can we get his 
rattles?" asked Ben as he regarded his wriggling 
tail. 

Albert Hurd now appeared on the scene. The boys 
had seen little of this man, since the Hurds had not spent 
much of the winter on their homesteads. 

**That," said he, **is a prairie rattlesnake. ** You can 

easy tell 'em by th? triangular head, slim neck, thick 

body, short tail, the rattles, and the dark, blotchy bands 

across the dack. Take care how you rob his snakeship of 

his warning signal. He won't crawl any more but he 

can move spasmodic'ly. If you was to pinch his tail, his 
head would fiy back and his fang might stick in 
your hand. Just poke his head pretty well down thia 
squirrel hole and put your foot on his body before you 
clip his rattles off. Has eight rattles and a button, I see, 
and that makes 'im nine years old. About two foot eight 
inches long, he is." 
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TJie^ bcjys did as directed hut sqojiii hurried ,f or:ward . 
TThe^fixe from, the house was fast coming downadr^in^ 
bisectingtheboundiBbry and they we puttp some exqr-. 
t^pn to pr^yeipit its pjEts^a^e. The line of flame fell upon 
the coarse grass with a crackling roar, shooting up sev- 
c^ral feet as it embraced a clump or a tall reed. The heat 
•was so greiftt that the boys were glad to stand off at a 
respectful distance. 

**I'll help you out, boys," said Albert Hurd coming toj 
the rescue. • 

There was a pool just over the border and with a 
shovel water was dashed across the. hedgerow until the^ 
fire was subdued. 

**We read in the books, of prairies fires overtaking peo - 
pie and burning them up, " said the man. "That's a great 
idea. It's only in the beds of these draws and some place^ 
on a crpek or river bottpm that they are anything like 
that. Up on these rises I step over a fire as. often as I 
please and I can walk away from anyone I evei: 
sa:v^." 

As they proceeded iip the opposite swell they met an-, 
ol^h^r reptilian customer in the person of a somewb^at pi|Lg-, 
naclous bullsnake. The muscular serpent was nearly 
six f ee;b long .a)i;id ^ was ^ belabpred with uncertain effect 
un,ti]| Mjr. Hurd gave it a quietus with the shovel. 

**T^o snakes and not a good day for 'em either," he 
remarked. 

"This one is hanging to my stick. How's that?" de- 
manc^ed George. 

* *His teeth set backward," exclaimed the man. **He 
can^t let go of anjrthing after he's taken a good square 
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bite. Se mus* swallow or die. That's why he h9lds oy 

aifter he's d^^ad. They say the bullsnake is related to ijE^ 

Ij^o^IcQnstrictoi:. I've heard of their being eight feet 

iosjg, but thi^ I9 about as big a oue as 7911 generally fin,(^ 

The tail ends off with a hpm. See? But jrou must lopk 

out for these rattilers. Doi't go barefoot away ixojn th<^ 

li(j>uj3e, and even around there it won't be any top s^e^ 

if o telling when one of tl^e, varments will turn up, 'spe; 

^iaUy in a straw pile. " 

"But they can^t jump into the air and get at you?" 

asked George. 

**No, that's all bosh. Some say so, but they don't 

know what they're talking about. If it was so, a man would 
hardly be safe any time. Why, they can't get no pur- 
cliase to spring clear o' the ground. They can't strike 
out more'n a foot or a foot'n half. They move quick 
enough inside that limit, but most always you'll find 'em 
mighty glad to get out of the way. Sometimes, though, 
a rattler stands her ground; proberly when she has her 
young near by. Then she'll throw herself into a coil 
about as big as a stove lid and have her head and tail 
near the middle. Her head'U be aimed at you and her 
neck crooked like the letter S. But don't go barefoot, 
whatever you do. Tom Collins stepped on one when he 
was barefoot, breaking, and he jumped as if a cag'o pow- 
der had went off under 'im. He didn' get bit though. 
I ploughed into one when I was breaking last year. Cut 
'im in half a dozen pieces, the rolling cutter did. Hear 
that fire crackle? Sounds like a line o' skirmishers 



some." 



But the boys were eager for snake lore and the talk 
resumed its former channel. 
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"Snake bite," said Mr, Hurd, **don't kiU if it's attended 
to promptly. It's death if neglected. There's plenty of 
remedies. One is to make the patient drink plenty of 
whiskey. When he gets drunk, it's a sign the liquor has 
overcome the poison. Takes one poison, you see, to kill 
another. And they bind the limb tight above and below, 
so's to keep the poison out of the circulation, and then 
put an ounce o' powder on the bite and touch it off. Boils 
come but they can be managed. There's no other veno- 
mous snake. We have water snakes, blue racers, garter 
snakes, and a few others, but they are all harm- 
less. ' ' 

When evening came a wide expanse of tawny grass 
was transformed to an umber-colored are&. The cloudy 
sky heightened the dreary effect. But in a few days the 
earth took on a lighter hue, the feathery cinders having 
settled to the ground. This lighter shade was not quite 
uniform, there being an irregular alternation of narrow, 
zebra-like belts, although these were dimly defined. 



of a Feather^ 

In sowing his wheat, Mr. CJolwood strewed the grain 
by hand, Ben, his lieutenant, following with a harrow. The 
tough breaking had had no fall plowing and the seed was 
imperfectly covered. But a shower, falling that night, 
encouraged the farmer to hope that the grain would take 
good root. 

All was now activity at Antelope Creek. Farming 
-was begun with zest. The elastic air, the novelty of the 
new home, and the hope that waits on the favorable be- 
^nning of a fresh effort, all contributed to the prevailing 
buoyancy. Conversation dwelt on the present rathei than 
the past. Fewer war stories were told, and the settlers 
talked of their spring work and of their plans and antici- 
pations. 

Mr. Colwood twice went to Plattsmouth during the 
-week of the wheat sowing. On his second return, he 
seemed in a very pleasant mood. 

* 'Mother, '' he said before getting off the wagon, ''we 
are going to have more neighbors; Pennamites, too." 

**Where?" inquired his wife with interest, 

**Over on Eighteen. You'll remember, mother, — ^the 
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boys will, I guess, — the man we met at Union City, and 
who directed us the river? You all do? Well, his name 
is Hardin — Tim Hardin — ^and his Eighty is the north one 
of the southeast quarter; quite nearby, you see. His wife's 
folks are Pennsylvanians and they have the southwest 
quarter — just over that rise. 'The name is Bliven. !l 
guess they'll be good neighbors." 

**I'm glad' to hear that,*' observed Mrs. Colwood. 
''The people round here are all good enough in their way 
but they don't seem quite like the old home folks." 

'*The Blivens," continued the husband, **have been 
chopping cord wood on the bottom, opposite Plattsmouth. 
Some of them were up here last season and built a log 
house and broke some land. Hardin has some land broke 
but no house. That puts me in luck. Just think of it. 
I've agreed to do the work on his house for fifty dollars. 
It will be right in sight, too. And that isn't all. I'm to 
haul a load of goods for Bliven. " 

* 'Everything of that kind will help," remarked Mrs. 
Colwood. 

**I'm going to begin work on the house in a few days," 
proceeded the homesteader. '*I don't want it to hinder 
our farm work. And mother, let's have a leanto. We're 
all jammed up in one little room." 

*'I think we better wait," replied the wife to this out- 
burst of her husband's failing. ''Let's wait and see what 
the season will be." 

Mr. Colwood remembered his resolution and did not 
then urge the matter. 

The ensuing day he went to the log house of the 
Blivens. Several of the family had just arrived and they 
gave directions for hauling the load of goods. SJiortly 
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after his return a knock was heard on the door. It came 
from a boy very nearly of Ben's age. The father beck- 
oned him in. 

"Why, boys," he said. *'This is Jake Bliven. You'U 
have a playmate now. " 

**I'm glad of it," said Mrs. Col wood. "The boys 
haven't had any of their own kind to go with. I never 
saw the like. Seem's if half grown children were as 
scarce as old people. What few children there be are 
most all little. There's none like ours nearer n the New 
Hampshire people on Thirty-Two, and we don't know 
much of them." 

Jake looked silently on as the family ate dinner. 

"What are you doing this afternoon," asked Mr, Col- 
wood. 

"Pap and' Phil has gone to Lincoln," replied the boy. 

"O yes, yes," exclaimed Mr. Colwood. "I forgot; 
they've already started and you are alone just now. Lone- 
some, I guess. Mother, can't George and Ben go over 
with him and be company this afternoon?" 

Consent being given, the boys were soon trooping to 
Jake's new home. The log house stood near the center 
of the eighty and quite close to a ravine. Across the 
latter was a sod stable with an open side, and within was 
a cow. The cow was fed with hay drawn from a stack 
with a hooked stick and the boys then went into the 
house. 

"Like walnuts?" inquired Jake. 

"Shouldn't wonder," said Ben, bluntly. 

Jake brought out of an inner room a half bushel grain 
measure, partly filled with nuts. Sitting on the floor 
near the entrance, the boys cracked them on the threshold. 
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While slowly separating the kernels from their tortuous 
envelopes, they kept on with their boyish talk. 

"Pap says you came from Pennsylvania like us," said 
George. 

*'So we did," i-eplied Jake." I don't remember noth- 
ing about that, though. I was bom in Ohio. I remember 
well enough when we went to Bethlehem, across from 
Plattsmouth." 

**You was there some time, I s'pose by that?" sug- 
gested the younger brother. 

**Yes, it's been three years." 

**Did you come in a prairie schooner?" 

"No, come on a boat up the river. Dogged if 'twasn't 
a long time. I bet 'twas three thousand miles." 

**And you lived down at Bethlehem ever since?" asked 
George. 

^*Yes, there and near Union City. I like it heaps bet- 
ter up here, don't you?" 

The boys ^concurred in this sentiment and Jake con- 
tinued: ^'There's five of us here and five of you." 

**But there's Jim," said Ben. *'He's a man grown 
and he works down to Holberg's. And there's Julia; 
that's his sister. She's back in Iowa yet. " 

Jake chuckled. 

**We can beat you now; dogged if we can't. There's 
Dave and Cassie; both of 'em married. Dave is down to 
Hamburg, and Cassie's man has a homestead six miles 
from here. Charlie was the oldest, and he's killed in the 
army." 

"No, you don't," said Ben with an air of extreme con- 
fidence . ^ ^ You don't come ahead of us quite so easy as all 
that. Julia had a sister and so did we, but we don't re- 
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member her. She was very little when the scarlet fever 
came and took her." 

**I give it up," said Jake, owning himself worsted. 

* 'There won't be five of you here at home, will there?" 
inquired George. 

**Only three; Joe, Sadie and me. I'm the yqungest, 
Sadie comes in next, and Joe's older. Phil's a man grown. 
He's going to live on his own land, but he won't bring 
Lizzie up till he's put him up a house. She'll stay with 
her folks down to Bethlehem. " 

'* Who's Lizzie?" demanded Ben. 

**Why, she's his woman. They were married last 
year. And Grertie, she married Tim Hardin most three 
years ago." 

After eating all the nuts they cared for, they played 
until the waning sun told George and his brother it was 
time to return. 

'*Hate to have you go now," declared their young 
friend. **But then Joe will be back by sundown. We 
ain't afraid to stay alone. Done that before now." 

**Where do you water the cow?" asked George. "I 
didn't see any pond hole. " 

"There's an elegant spring up here in the draw. We 
dug it out and it gives plenty of water for the bouse and 
for stock. " 

The hour of Mr. Col wood's return with the goods was 
unexpectedly early. He was walking behind his team and 
was without bis wagon. 

"The wagon," he explained, got stuck in that draw 

between here and the ranch. It won't be hard to get it 

out, but I broke the doubletree and need a little help. 

Oughtn't to have gone that way, but I wanted to save 
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:8omd taravel. George! you go over and stay till I come. I 
don't just like to trust the load where it is. It isn't faar; 
just over that rise Across the creek. I jumped the team, 
oyer and came straight here." 

George found the wagon in the bed of a long ravine; 
rendered miry by a recent rain, His father was long in 
coming and for a while his vigil was not very entertaii^- 
ing. But seeing Jake at the creek, he drew his attenfio'n 
and the boy came forward. He carried a fishing pole and 
line. 

*^Doyou get any fish in that little creek?" asked 
George after answering Jake's inquiries about the v^agon. 

**Not of much account; But I'vfe foutid 'em in pcmd 
holes and there's a big one right down here a few rods. 
It'a big fun, catching shiners. Comedown — ^it's nearby — 
and see if we don't find some. Like fishing, don't you?'' 

**I don't mind going, but then I never fished much." 

They went to the pool, which covered more space 
than any house in the valley, and Jake threw his line in- 
to its turbid depth. For several moments no seeming|no- 
tice was taken of the bait, but at length several little fish 
appeared near the surface and swam around the tempting' 
mite. 

**See 'em?" said Jake eagerly. ''There's more of 'em 
now. They'll bite soon. There now. One touched hid 
nose to the hook. There; one's took hold." 

The hook was quickly drawn up, but when it reached 
the bank the wriggling fish got loose and slipped into the 
water. 

"Lost 'im," said the angler unconcernedly. ''Ought 
iio've held the pole higher. But they'll bite again." 

And indeed they did. The fish had disappeared wit£ 
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the withdrawal of the hook and the sudden return of their 
comrade, but in a*few moments were again circling around 
the fatal bait. The next victim was safely landed, and so 
engaging was the sport, that it seemed a few moments 
only before Mr. Colwood and his team were in sight. 

"How do you suppose the fish get in here?" inquired 
<5eorge regarding the land-locked water hole. c 

* 'Reckon they run up the draw after a big rain, ' ' sug- 
gested Jake. **Now let's see. We've got just eighteen. 
Pick put your half." 

"Wish we had willow shoots to carry them on," said 
George. 

**This'll do just as well," replied Jake, pulling up a 
stalk of grass which had escaped the fire. ' 'String 'em 
on this. The root will hold 'em. " 

"They're so little that we could eat them all up our- 
selves," observed George. 

"You're just right," afSrmed Jake. "But say, come 
over to our house after you take them home. It isn't a 
mile. The wagon can go right straight there. I'll wait 
for you. Tim Hardin has made a crossing at the draw 
that runs across his homestead. He'll have his house just 
on the other side. The Antelope makes a little bend in- 
to his south line just where it turns to run east. His 
house will be near the creek. ' ' 

The wagon was extricated without much ado, and 
George went with his father to Mr.Bliven's. Activity now 
prevailed in their little valley. Mr. Hardin, a tall, stall- 
wart young man, had arrived with a load of goods, and 
his father-in-law was helping him clear the wagon. A 
girl was assisting her mother in putting the inside of the 
house to rights, while Phil and Joe were building a second 

log house. 
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Mr. Bliven, a pleasant-faced, easy going man, was 
nearly as old as his neighbor and quite as poor, yet seemed 
at peace with all the world and so did his wife, whose 
placid mien spoke of more contentment than Mrs. Colwood^s 
careworn features. 

Mr. Colwood was fond of a chat and did not think of 
going home for an hour. Though only a mile and a quar- 
ter from his house, he had to drive more than three miles, 
owing to the want of a bridge on either side of Eighteen. 
While nearing the bridge at the senior Hobers, he was 
hailed by a man coming from the house. 

**I'mtold you are Mr. Colwood," said the stranger. 
**And as ybu're going my way, I'll ride if it's all the same 
to you." 

/'Certainly. Get in." 

"My name is Wilman,"said the stranger. **I'm one of 
your neighbors on Eighteen. I have the northeast eighty 
running lengthwise between Hardin and the ranch prop- 
erty. I came yesterday and I'm camping out. I'm put- 
ting up a sod house. " 

Mr. Wilman proved an agreeable companion. The 
conversation turned at length to the other homesteaders 
of Eighteen. 

"Good neighbors, the Blivens and Hardins are," said 
Mr. Wilman with an emphasizing nod. "I know a good 
deal about those folks. Tim Hardin's father is a Missou- 
rian; well off, too. Was offered a brigadier generalship in 
the Union army, but wouldn't take it. Tim was in the 
Union army, but says if there's ever another fracas, he 
thinks he'll take the other side. Well, he might blaze 
away at me in that case. Couldn't shoot a fellow, except 
by accident, near-sighted as he is. Has a brother in 
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business in Plattsmouth; doing first rate there too. Tim's 
been a little reckless, bpt he's sowed his wild oats by this 
time. He'll come out all right. His father helps him and 
he's got a good look ahead. He's got good traits. He's 
educated and intelligent, generous, free, and hospitable; 
regular Southerner, you see. They say he's tippled some, 
and that young wife of his is disposed to be extravagant, 
but they've come to the right place to learn the lessons of 
rectitude and wisdom. And the Blivens, they are still, 
quiet people, not much enterprise, but they weren't 
brought up like we are. They are good citizens, though, 
and a desirable addition to the neighborhood. Byle 
comers on your section. He's from Illinois, like me, 
but I don't know him so well. " 

Soon after expressing these opinions the homesteader 
left the wagon to go the rest of his way afoot. 



Plain Hints. 

Near tKe close of April the young grass began to tinge 
ynth green the somber-hued prairie. George, who was to 
tend the cows, allowed them to graze a few hours each 
-day. Their chores done, the boys often strolled to Mr. 
Hardin's, where their father was now at work. Jake was 
their most usual playmate, Joe had less liberty, being 
•esteemed of too much value for work to waste his time in 
play. Sadie often flitted between ihe two houses and Phil 
was sometimes seen at his brother-in-law's. 

"Mr. Colwood,'* said Tim Hardin one afternoon, **sup- 
pose we send these boys up the ranch and get some Cot- 
tonwood cuttings. We all want to set out a little, if the 
ground is new, and next year a lot more. We have as 
good a right to cut slips up there as anybody, and I shall 
set out several acres before I am done with the business. 
I can get oceans of cuttings down at the river." 

**And I," added Mr. Bliven, "want some willow cut- 
tings to set out along the branch by my house. There's 
^willows up there too." 

Ben and Jake were present and eager for the errand. 
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They agreed tbtit George, Dave, and Jess should loin 
them and the five started ofF. 

Antelope ranch .would have been a conispicuous land- 
mark, even without the addition of a few tall Cottonwood^ 
standiiig near the house . From the elevated site the ob- 
server could look several miles in any direction. The 
most extensive view was down the valley of the Antelope. 
The banks of the little stream were first treeless, then 
marked here and there by a clump of small willows, and 
finally lined by a narrow though continuous growth of 
oak and other wood as the creek approached its confluence 
with the Nehawka. 

The house had been in plain sight from Mr. Col wood's 
home. Soon after the snow storm in March, the owner 
took it down and moved it to another farm, a distance of 
several miles. The overland road had already seen its 
palmiest days. The white-topped wagon was ignoring 
the ranch, and with the march of settlement the sinuous 
trail was doomed to disuse and to obliteration by the 
plow. 

Beyond the homestead of Mr. Wilman the boys came 
to a field of irregular shape, surrounded by a storm -beaten 
ditch fence, shrubby cottonwoods growing on the earth- 
wall inside. 

^^If the place is so old, what makes these trees s6 
small?" asked Dave. 

**Been cut down, some of 'em, and come up from the 
roots. Horses gnaws 'em too, " explained Jake, 

''Should think the man was drunk that broke out this 
land," remarked Ben. 

**What do you suppose he cared which way he plowed?'' 
declared his older brother. **The land wasn't surveyed.'* 
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At the roadside, near the comer of the field, was a 
small mound with a plain post and board inclosnre, 

'This is the child's grave they tell about," said 
George. 

' 'And it's mother never come here after it was buried, 
near as the house is," said Jess indignantly. 

The boy had taken his cue from Mrs. HobeFs narra' 
tion of the fact. 

A few moments brought them where the house had 
stood. In and about the unwalled cellar were fragments of 
tin and China ware, interesting to the boys. Old boots 
and other articles of like value were also strewn around. 
Nearby was a large clump of willows. 

**We must be careful in there," said George. **There's 
a well ninety feet deep somewhere about. " 

**Here it is," exclaimed Dave recoiling from the sight 
of an uncovered hole. 

"Tom said they put boards Qver it. I don't see no 
boards," growled Ben. 

**Some emigrant must have burnt them up," sug- 
gested George, 

*'How'd they know about this well here'ft the y^il- 
lows?" demanded the skeptic. 

**Why," said George, * *this ranch is known ever so far. 
Lots of folks have stopped here. Perhaps some of 
them took the boards this spring when they went by." 

The boy's theory was probable beyond a doubt. And 
later in the year the railing about the child's grave was 
ruthlessly torn away for the same purpose, as the ashes 
of camp fires disclosed. 

* 'Quite big cotton woods," said Ben striding toward 
the tall trees beyond the cellar. 
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'1 see some rusty old nails, " added George looking at 
the disfigured trunks. ^'Hileman says these tvees grew 
from posts that were set here." 

In going away Greorge and Dave had each an armful 
of Cottonwood cuttings, Ben and Jake had bundles of wil- 
low canes, while Jess was laden with important trinkets 
gathered from the rubbish heaps. 

At one o'clock on the last Saturday in April, Mr. 
Colwood was sitting near his open door. He had just com- 
pleted his neighbor's house. His own work would soon 
demand his earnest attention, but he was going to take 
his ease during this final half day of the week. Dinner 
had been eaten and the boys were not in the house. Dave 
and Jess, however, ran suddenly to the door with the ea- 
gerness inspired by knowing the success of a coaxing ap- 
peal. 

**Pap, can Dave 'n me go 'n fish with Jake this after- 
noon? He's at the stable, and he says there's fish in that 
deep place in the creek. " 

This appeal was by the younger brother, as he put 
his hand on the door frame and turned up his roguish 
f acQ. The father gave permission, and with a shout the 
urchins hopped down the path toward the stable. Mr. 
Colwood then turned to his wife. 

**Mother, we must not forget to look out for our boys. 
They're a fine lot, if I do say it, and now that we're away 
from any village with its loafers,, we want to see them 
come up well. Such fellows as Hobel, Hileman and the 
Moselys are good neighbors, but when they make so 
much of the older children and talk with them as if they 
were young men already, they may make them feel too 
old. And Harden — ^he's a kind neighbor, but he's hot 
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headed and sometimes swears. GhildjcQii like their own 
i^prt of company, and our boys have no other pteynia*©» 
than the Bhvens. They are good, obliging folks, but I'vjb 
seen their boys go fishing Sundays, and I don't like that 
for one thing. " 

"I've thought on these matters a gosod deal, too," re- 
plied Mrs. Colwood. "Yes, we must keep a lookout on 
our boys' ^associations. But we can risk Jim being steady. 
That is so much to help keep the other boys straight." 

"As for Jim," replied the man in the doorway, "Ue 
takes as much notice of a girl as of a sun bonnet hanging 
on a nail. But by another winter or so there'll be parties 
around us and I know what sort. Mother Blivens will 
see about bringing the young folks together. " 

People are sometimes at hand while others are talk- 
ing of them. So it chanced, this afternoon, that Mr§. 
Bliven came to make a call. The conversation at length 
turned on the absent Jim. 

"I heard Jim would be up today," observed Mrs. 
Bliven. "He must have been away over a month." 

Mr. Colwood hid a smile for he w^s not wanting in 
roguishness. 

"I'm very sorry you haven't acb9.nQetoseehimnow," 
he replied. "But he wouldn't be up before night. " 

"He must come over'n see us, so we can get acquaint- 
ed with him. Be sure'n have him come over." 

"We can tell him, " replied Mrs. Colwood. "But Jim 
is a great boy to stay at home." 

"That's just like our Phil," declared the neight)or, 
"He wouldn't go around hardly at all, but we got him 
married off just before he was twenty-one ai^d it'3 mad^ 
quite a majn of him. I should think yoiji'd wai^t Jim n^Larr 
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xied and settled down on his own land in a snug little 
laome. He'^ feel more like somebody." 

**Thenyou believe in marrying young," remarked 
Mrs. Colwood. 

* 'O yes, it steadies 'em. Young people might as well 
get settled down one time as another. Our oldest child- 
ren all married young. I don't think it makes so much 
difference with girls as it does with the young men." 

The husband's face, after the departure of the caller, 
wore a broad smile. 

**No hints, were there?" he remarked. **MotherBliven 
has designs on Jim. Let's see how she makes out." 



XI. 

June# 

With the opening of May the fire-swept earth was fast 
hiding its brown surface under a mantle of grassy ver- 
dure. The trees on the lower Antelope were also spring- 
ing intq leaf. 

Greorge's herding liow began. The cows were turned 
loose in the morning and were not tied up again until 
nightfull. The herding ground extended from the creek 
to the overland road and was bounded on either side by a 
long ravine. Over this tract of more than two hundred 
acres in the center of Seventeen, the cattle were allowed 
to graze at will. The provisions of the herd law require 
the owners of stock to see that no trespass is committed 
by their property on the unf enced fields. The young 
herder, therefore, seldom ventured to the house, except 
to eat his dinner, and one of his brothers then kept an eye 
on his charge. 

There was abundant need of this caution, since the 
prairie cow is quite sure to recognize an opportunity to 
wander off. The boy might leave the cattle lying by a 
water hole, chewing the cud with seeming innocence; yet 
when he had gained the house, they would be making long 
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strides in the direction of some field of wheat or corn. 
The boy then returned in wrath and hot haste to intercept 
their march and turn it into a brisk retreat from the for- 
bidden ground. The lop-horned ringleader would be the 
first object of his attack. 

There wa^s work, meanwhile, for the other boys. The 
care of garden, calves, and swine devolved upon them. 
Between the fields of corn and wheat, a strip of ground 
was planted to pop corn, potatoes, and a few other vege- 
tables. The pop corn belonged to Ben. Sole possession 
of the tempting seed ears had been yielded him, and they 
were guarded with jealous care. Knowing Ben's wish 
and his firmness of purpose, Mr, Colwood had promised 
the boy a plot of ground if he would tend the garden, Ben 
was quite diligent in his duty, except that he shifted on 
Jess the unwelcome task of destroying the countless po- 
tato beetles. Paris green was not then in general use, 
and the repulsive larvae, together with all leaves, contain- 
ing clusters of eggs, were knocked into a pan, and at the 
conclusion of the search were destroyed by throwing into 
boiling water or by burning with dead grass. 

The first of May is the time to begin breaking prairie 
and in this work a plow of special form is used., The thin 
slice of inverted soil is held well together by the abundant 
rootlets. These decay under the heat of the summer sun 
and in autumn the rotted sod is plowed crosswise and a 
little deeper by a tool of different shs^e. ThQ frosts of 
winter advance the work of disintegration and in spring 
a quite friable soil awaits the sowing of wheat, the first 
crop usually grown. In a very few years the soil be- 
comes perfectly mellow and is worked with ease. 

In the middle of the month Mr. Colwood suspended 
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breakiirgin order to crossplow the four acre field re- 
served for oom. Ben followed in every third furrow with 
a hand planter. During Jane the field was twice stirred 
with a one horse shovel plow. The work was imperfectly 
done, the partially tamed sod being hard to cultivate. And 
because of the shallow plowing, only a small crop could 
be expected. 

Four acres of com is an insignificant amount for a 
prairie farmer,, and so Mr. Colwood resorted to the com- 
mon expedient of planting an additional breadth in new 
breaking. A light crop results from this practice, but as 
few weeds grow on the upturned sod, no cultivation is 
necessary, even were it possibla The planting was done 
by Ben, who walked along every fourth furrow, dropping 
a kernel or two into the crevice at frequent intervals and 
covering with his boot heel. 

Leaving the house in the midst of a small rectangle, 
Mr. Colwood soon resumed the work of breaking forty 
acres alongside the ten acre belt. Nearly two months 
were thus consumed, many delays protracting the work. 
Since the tough sod makes the process slow, oxen are of- 
ten employed, their sluggish gait being suited to the pur- 
pose. But with his trusty horse team, the homesteader 
kept quite diligently to his toil, and furrow by furrow the 
rich black loam was exposed to the glare of the prairie 
sun. In quest of insects the poultry followed the plow 
many a rod, an<J the upland plover, a not very shy bird, 
often joined them. 

George was having an easy time, though it was rather 
solitary. He saw little of Jake, and none of his own 

brothers cared to stay with him very long at a time. His 
father made him a camp stool, and he sometimes took a 
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book with him, but despite his love of reading, the roam- 
ing of the cows caused him to vote this companion a 
nuisance. But the sunny sky, the earth-fragrant air, and 
the pleasant viewjmade gazing a pleasure in itself. And 
in a mind like his so quickened by reading, it fostered 
habits of thought and observation. 

June was the most rainy month of the year and the 
great rivers of the plain were swollen to their highest 
limit. The days were most often clear especially until 
past noon, the frequent rains falling chiefly at night and 
being accompanied by heavy thunder and lightning. Yet 
George was sometime drenched by a sudden shower and 
so was his father. More than once the creek gorge filled 
to the brim, and when the tempest had passed by, 
the roar of minor torrents would resound from every ra- 
vine. The air was fresh and pure, and the heat was tem- 
pered by the constant breeze. The dews were very heavy, 
the grass on the low ground not drying off till almost 
noon. 

In June the prairie was at its best. The graceful 
contour of the ground and the vigorous vegetation made 
up a beautiful landscape, admirably set off by the ^lear^ 
bright sunshine. To Greorge, who was an appreciative 
reader of travel, and who, in his present sphere, could 
hardly fail to note every feature of earth and sky, there 
seemed a suggestion of the tropics in the warmth of the 
season and fruitfulness of nature. 

There was, indeed, much to claim his attention. If 
he were not constrained to watch the development of a 
rain cloud, so as to avoid a wetting, he could at almost 
any hour see at least one homesteader following his break- 
ing plow or driving on a road. A prairie schooner or a 
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drove of cattle would now and then move westward oa 
the freighting road, and if the boy were near, the driver 
would often pause to chat with him. Were there nothing 
at a distance to attract his eye, he could watch the toil- 
some builders of an ant hill, the exertions of a pair of 
tumble bugs in rolling their baU between the clumps of 
grass, or a twittering plover, as, after alighting with up- 
raised wing, it strode about in search of insects. In 
walking homeward, the wild flowers were often put un- 
der tribute for bouquets to cary to the house. 

The vesture of grass, which everywhere clothed the 
primeval acre, was outshone by a livelier green of the 
fields of wheat and corn. The areas of breaking, seen in 
the form of dark, narrow rectangles, added more striking 
ly tothe variegated view. The little home of the settler, with 
his strip of land reduced to tillage, or in preparation 
therefor, relieved the looker-on from a feeling of soli- 
tude or of sameness of scene. 

Along the slopes and a little above the general lev- 
el of the bottom land were occasional belts of **hard pan," 
or **gumbo." These spots were only a few feet across,, 
yet of varying width and sometimes of considerable length. 
Not more than one of these belts was commonly seen on a 
given slope, and the whole amount of land thijs covered 
was very slight. Yet they were well defined, their grassy 
covering being thin, short, and wiry, and of a paler green 
than vegetation elsewhere. Certain plants were almost 
peculiar to these zones, and the wild onion was here 
abundant. Its bulb, as large as a boy's marble, and 
rather deeply imbedded in the earth, was often dug up 
by the children with their jackknives. This gumbo soil 
is tough and hard, much inclined to bake in dry weather^ 
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and unsatisfactory to the farmer. With the exception of 
these curious belts, there seemed to be no variations 
whatever in the quality of the soil in the Antelope 
valley. 

The prevailing variety of wild grass, about a foot in 
height, was interspersed with a taller stem, expressively 
known as the "devil's darning needle." Its very elong- 
ated seed is furnished with an awn and a keen, downy 
barb. It ripens early in July, and as it easily catches into 
clothes; it often makes a series of stitches. Finding, 
almost by chance, that the sheathed part of the largest 
joint contains a sweet juice, the boys often chewed it, and 
that was the only candy they saw during the season. 

Very common on the upland, though not very notice- 
able amid the grass, was a resinous herb with rough 
foliage and sticky juice. Here and there mi^ht easily be 
seen the compass plant. From amid its circlet of jlarge 
hairy leaves, a flower stem was now shooting upward. 
' Still more scarce was the small redroot, one of the very 
few and rare shrubs of the upland prairie. Its leaves , 
fragrant when bruised, are a passable substitute for tea » 
yet the homesteader dislikes to find this bush in the way 
of his breaking plow. The shapeless root is out of all 
proportion to the amount of stem and branch. Mr, Col- 
wood grubbed out enough roots to supply him fuel for» 
severel days. The "devil's shoe string" is another addi- 
tion to the Satanic glossary. Its humble size and its 
silver green pinnate leaf give it an innocent appearance, 
yet its slim, hard root is no slight impediment to the 
plow. Still another shrub was the little thorn rose, des- 
tined to become very common with the progress of cul- 
tivation. 
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The bed of every large draw was marked by a rank, 
dense growth of tall grass and tall, slim, resinous herbs. 
The Antelope creek, which the boy had to jump several 
times daily, was here a very small brook, being a yard 
wide and a 'few* inches deep. The shoalness made the 
slow current look clear, and the sandy bed was strewn with 
pebbles. Masses of slimy algae gathered on the imped- 
ing weedstalk, while the spongy brink was occupied by 
cat-tail flags and other plants of a less purely aquatic na- 
ture. On'the slopes of the flood channel, a gorge from 
fifteen to twenty feet across and one fourth as deep, were 
small heaps of decaying sedges, left there by the early 
floods. 

« 

Several kinds of handsome flowers were common, 
the most usual tints being white and red. The earliest^ 
a small white blossom on a grass-like stem, was a species 
of iris. Spiderworts, white, blue, purple, and red, ap* 
peared in moist places, and the creek bottom was red- 
dened, here and there, by a profusion of phlox, although 
a white variety was also found. In the early May was 
seen the shrubby, yellow-blossomed baptisia, or wild in- 
digo, and a month later, the tall, white-flowered species. 
At the former date came a small, yellow-flower of fre- 
quent occurrence, and also the trailing buffalo pea with 
its small red bloom. This plant, a near relation to the 
edible pea, puts fourth from its fleshy stem a short, thick 
pod, whose juicy walls inclose a number of small seeds. 
With the advent of June the pod turns red on its upper 
surface, and a dozen or more of the plum -like fruit may 
be gathered from every plant. Learning that overland 
travelers cook them to eat, the boys besought their 
mother to test the wild vegetable; but she was too dis- 
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trustful to make the experirdent. /:":' 

As for edible fruit, there was • none on the open 
prairie, except a provokingly small ^ aifltoiint of berries 
gathered from a strawberry patch on the crieek bottom. 

The almost complete absence of moss showed the 
dryness of the air, yet flowerless plants were well repre- 
sented by the rush, or equisetum, with its erect, leaf- 
less stem made up of socketed joints easily pulled apart» 
the topmost one being crowned with an egg-shaped spore 
case. Puff balls, too, were met with during the season. 

Animal life quickened the scene. The sharp, diabol- 
ical howl of the coyote was indeed no longer} heard. 
The damp hour of the April twilight had been vocal with 
the noisy croaking of the frog, and the solemn, far- 
sounding **boom boo'' of the prairie hen. The wild 
geese, cranes, and brant had flown north in wedge-shaped 
flocks, and though there had now xjome a succession of 
smaller birds, the want of trees could not tempt the 
songsters to tarry. The plover fluttered in the grass, 
trying to mislead the person who had chanced upon her 
nest of large, dark colored eggs, and the prairie hen • 
whose earlier nest had been ruined by fire, was again 
attempting to bring forth a brood. 

The pocket 'gopher, so well known for his burrowing 
habits, was, in proportion to his size, as industrous in 
tunneling the earth as were the lords of creation in invert- 
ing its surface. A broad mound, a few inches high and bor- 
dered by grass more rank than usual, indicated the win- 
ter quarters of these rodents. The activity of the indi- 
vidual gopher was now seen in a row of black mounds, 
each comprising a peck of finel\r pulverized soil. 
These mounds are some ya>rds apart, and the tua^ 
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nel lies several inches below the surface. The 
engineer is rarely seen, except in the act of throwing^ 
earth from its holes, and these lateral shafts are plugged 
after once serving their purpose. 

Less frequent was a larger hole, the entrance to a 
badger's burrow. The mound of yellow subsoil indicated 
a very considerable depth. 

The crow was a stranger, yet the striped ground 
squirrel caused no little annoyance by unearthing the 
hills of corn and pilfering the newly planted kernals. 
This pert little animal has a tantalizing way of sitting 
bolt upright when taking an observation, but if an attempt 
is made to run him down, he very promptly darts 
into his underground home. Yet, the patient 
watchfulness of the family cat was fatal to many of his 
kind and to rabbits and field mice as well. 

Poultry was preyed on by skunks, weasels, and 
hawks, people living nearest the creek being the worst 
sufferers. The large yellow land turtle was frequently 
' seen, but mud turtles were often observed in the little 
ponds, and in the muddy margin of the creek were the 
holes of numerous crawfish. After the spring fires, the 
reddened shells of these minatuie lobsters were occasion- 
ally noticed on the bank. Copper-colored lizards now 
flashed through the grass, suffering the temporary loss 
of a tail if this member were trodden upon. Snakes of 
several diverse ^species were so often encountered, espec- 
ially near the water, that the boys fellinto the custom of 
carrying a stick, and woe to the luckless reptile they met 
unless some f riendlv hole were near. 



Midsummer. 

In the neighborhood of Twenty there was neither 
church nor school building nor had any man's house been 
used as a substitute. There was little weekday visiting 
on the part of the men, for after toiling till dusk nearly 
every day and then doing some chores, the homesteader 
was more inclined to take his ease than to go to his neigh- 
bor's. But the wife was kept at home rather less closely, 
and Tom Mosely's assertion of the previous winter was 
therefore correct. There was most visiting on Sunday, 
yet no settler seemed to misspend the day in work. 

The Colwoods were of a domestic turn. Aside from 
their neighbors of the section, their circle of acquaintance 
was nearly confined to the Blivens and the other occupants 
ofEighteen together with the Hurds and the elder Hobel. 

Mr. Bliven was strongly imbued with inhabitiveness. 
He rarely went outside of his section, yet no one was 
more affable toward the caller. Phil had the same dispo- 
sition, but his mother offset in some degree their oyster - 
like nature. Mr. Hardin and his young wife remained 
true to their prodigal trait and as report would have it 
they kept the best table in the neighborhood. But Ger- 
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tie Hardin had said that ''Tim and me don't intend to die 
in debt to our stomachs/' Yet her husband went to work 
in good earnest, not only putting most of his land under 
the plow but building the best stable to be seen in many 
miles. Greorge spent an evening with him quite often 
and borrowed some of his books to read. 

The elder Hobel and John Mosely, though great 
stayers-at-home, always] gave their friends a welcome. 
Quiet Mr. Gray came once in a while to see the Colwood 
family, and so did Joe Hobel and boisterous Tom Mosely. 
The Hurds were the most social men in the neighborhood 
and they were interminable talkers. But if the neighbor- 
hood stood in need of more public spirit, it would seem 
that Mr. Wilman had taken upon his own shoulders the 
task of remedying the lack. His fluent tongue was ever 
extoling the glories of the new state, or else discussing 
plans for the public welfare, general and local. He met 
his neighbors often and was liberal in giving advice. 

In a small shanty near the creek lived Mr. Byle. If 
tl^e figure of this man was ungainly and his hair always un- 
kempt the look of his hay -colored eyes was not winning. O f 
him alone amid all their neighbors, the Colwoods had an 
intuitive distrust. 

' Of more distant settlers the Colwoods knew little ex- 
cept by hearsay. This was especially the case in regard 
to the Grerman homesteaders. None were more industri- 
ous or inoffensive, but because of a degree of clannish- 
ness they were seldom on very intimate terms with the 
American element. 

A weekday visit of a homesteader was often to borrow 
a farming tool or other article. This motive brought two 
neighbors the same morning to Mr. Col wood's. 
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*'I'd like to borrow your dom planter if you're not 
ns'n it," said Tom Mosely the first comer. **Got to plant 
over some o' mine. Squirrels pulled it up." 

"All right, Tom, here it is." replied Mr. Col wood 
bringing out the tool from its place under the stairs. 

Mr. Gray was now seen in the doorway. 

"Good morning, neighbors. I broke my hoe handle 
close onto the socket and come over to see if you hadn't 
the means of fixing it better'n I could. It cracked once 
before and I fixed it together with a caowhide strap, but 
did'nt get it very suant." 

As the Pennsylvanian reached for the necessary tools 
Tom broke into a peal of good natured laughter and drew 
back to avoid a thrust from the broken handle. 

**Jus' like y'," exclaimed Tom. "Always whackin' 
round with a hoe. I ain't got the patience to use such a 
thing." 

"That's because you wan't brought up to it," replied 
Mr. Gray. 

"'Bout so," admitted the young man. "If I can't do> 
my farming with a horse team I'll clear out. " 

"Hoss help's a good thing, " acknowledged the New 
Englander. "But you can do cleaner work by hand." 

"Tom, " said Mr. Col wood, * *I think you'll ha/e to 
give in there. His garden rather goes ahead of yours." 

"Why," said Tom, '*his garden an' corn patch is old 
ground; broke year before last. He homesteaded a pre- 
emtion claim. I ain't a quarter time as much garden as 
he's got; only a few rows o' taters'n sweet corn and a ten 
foot patch o' sass. My woman looks after them things, 
pretty much." 

"Yerse,".said the man from New Hampshire, "I saw 
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Tom hoing the other day. He handled the hoe 'baout's a 
ten yer old would a scythe. " 

**I'llgive in 'bout that," replied the Illinoisian. 
* 'You've some nice garden sass, and your corn's cleaner 
o' weeds'n mine. But the laugh ain't all on your side yet. 
I'll be dogged if I could come down to plant'n corn like 
you do. You scrape out a hole with that plaguy thing, 
'drop in the corn from your pocket, shove back the dirt, 
an' then pat the hill like a woman mashin' taters in a kit- 
tle. That's the way you planted all your corn. I bet 
you'd 'a put in a shovelful of manure if you'd a had it." 

"It would make bigger corn," affirmed Mr. Gray. 

"Thought you'd say so. But now you can't grow 
bigger corn than what grows in this country. You can't 
iGlnd it nowhere. I've saw stalks that was thirteen foot 
high, an' they had ears on 'em that was higher up in the 
air than nine. I'd like to see you best that, Mr. Gray. 
Say now, how big corn did you raise back East?" 

•'You couldn't reach the ears riding through the field 
horseback, " declared Mr. Gray. 

*'0 get out" was Tom's incredulous comment. 

"Fact. You couldn't bend over low enough to reach 



'em." 



After the laugh at Tom's expense had subsided, Mr. 
Gray continued: "O it grew six foot high. But then it's 
a different kind. It's a harder grain — " 

"That's it," chuckled Tom, giving his knee a resonant 
slap. "You have to give in every time. You can't get 
around it." 

"But we'll have to manure our land after a while. 

"Sugar, sugar. Why, that would bring in weeds. 
This soil won't never give out. If it does, I'll go dig a 
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hole in the ground and bury myself. Say, how deep was 
your soil back there?" 

**Six inches, mebbe, in places." % 

**Six inches," scoffed the lUinoisian. **Why man 
alive, you didn't more'n strike hardpan when you dug out 
your cellar. That's the kind o' soil that won't never give 
out." 

"Tom," said Mr. Cool wood,** you're getting away from 
the hoe argument. " 

**That gives me a chance for another shot," put in 
the Westerner. '*Mr. Gray hoes 'is corn. Great Scott* 
What'll you do when you've got twenty acres in instead o* 
three?" 

**Keep the hoe for the garden, I guess," 

'^That's it. You'll have to do like we do. Say, ever 
raise a thousand bushels o' corn back there. " 
**0 no, 'baouta hundred was the most, mebbe." 
**Great day. Now you say you had fifty acres back 
East. If you didn't have any more corn than what you 
could hoe, what'n thunder d'you do with the bulk o' your 
land?" 

**It was divided up between wood, medder, pasture, 
orchard, and tillage. Couldn't use hoss tools much on 
accaount o' the rocks. 

* *Great Scott, " again exclaimed the young Westerner. 
**I don't wonder you got away from them rocks. You 
couldn't find one on this section if you's to put the soil 
through a flour sieve. How different it is how people 
that comes in here takes hold o' things. Old man Bliven 
putters round 'is house, an' talks o' cradlin' 'is wheat an*^ 
mowin' 'is grass with a scythe. Mr. Gray wants a bam 
to put 'is hay in. We'll get you fellows broke in after & 
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while, won't we, Ben?" 

For emphasis the speaker pinched Ben's arm. 

Gues» you've only been used to one kind of farming," 
suggested Mr. Col wood. 

'*Born'n raised in Illinois,'' replied Tom. "We did 
there 'bout's we have to here; raised corn an' wheat an' 
hogs. My pap come from Injianny. Do' know where 
gran'pap come from?" 

**Then you've little idea how we had to do East," re- 
plied Mr. Col wood. * * Where Mr. Gray was, is something 
like my part of Pennsylvania, I gue3s. I know I have to 
get used to lots of things here." 

* 'You'd like a barn if you knew what it is to have 
one," said Mr. Gray. **The room's handy, and then the 
hay is kep' from spilin'." 

* 'You'd need a barnbigger'n Noah's ark," declared 
Tom. "Why, jus' think o' the hay you can cut on your 
eigtty. No trouble 'bout hay's keepin' outdoors if you 
only stack it right. Only jus' the least bit o' waste where 
the weather strikes it. That don't amount to nothing. 
And as for what IVe heard you call English hay, I do' 
know what you mean. Prairie grass is good enough for 
me, and it's on every foot o' land that ain't broke." 

Both men now arose to leave and the discussion was 
broken off. 

About this time Jess made a discovery. 

"Say, pap, what's these?" he exclaimed, rushing into 
the house with tiny plants in his hand. 

"Where'd you find them?" asked his father examin- 
ing the bunch. 

* *In the corn. " 

"These are cotton wood shoots. Any more?" 
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"Lots of em/' 

''Then we'll set them out and have more trees grow- 
ing. I'm ^lad you found these. " 

**How'd they get in the corn?" demanded the boy. 
*^1 thought trees never grow on the high prairie. " 

"They say every seed of this tree has some cottony 
stuft about it, and so the wind blows them around. The 
seeds may have come from the ranch in that northwest 
blow we had a little while since." 

"They havn't all come off yet, " said Greorge who was 
eating his dinner. *'The cows got over there to-day. One 
of the trees looks fuzzy. It's a queer sight." 

* 'Can't we boys go up and see?" inquired Ben. 

"Yes, I'd like to see the sight myself. It's hot to-day 
and I'll make up the lost time by working late. " 

So the father and three of his boys visited the ranch. 
Wheat was now growing in the shapeless field and the 
vicinage of cellar and stable was overrun by a most luxu- 
riant covering of .weeds. Potato vines and mustard were 
<5ommon in the varied growth. Pushing through this 
tangled mass, the explorers stood beside the seed bearing 
Cottonwood. 

' "It looks all full o' cobwebs." said Ben. "And the 
ground looks mouldy. " 

The bolls, of which there were from twelve to twenty 

on each of the numerous seed stalks, were fully open. 

Protruding from each envelope was a fibrous mass, white 
and delicate, and as large as an acorn. Very minute 
seeds, each with its gauzy covering, were all the time 
floating away with the breeze. 

"I'll get some bunches to carry home," said Mr. Col- 
wood. ' Til boost you up, Jess, till you can catch that 
lower limb. " 
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This was done and several choice bunches were car- 
ried home. The hundred treelets in the corn field were 
removed to the garden to await a second transplanting at 
some future time. 

Three miles down the Antelope was the nearest 
wood, and it came to the knowledge of the boys that 
gooseberries, grapes and- plums were there to be found in 
their seasons. This was welcome intelligence, for they 
vividly remembered the wild fruit of Iowa. At the end 
of June it was time to pick wild gooseberries. Two or 
three of the boys went thither daily for some time, bring- 
ing home all the fruit for which their mother could afford 
the sugar. 

**It's not all fun," declared Ben one hot afternoon. 
'*We have to get down in the hollows where the brush is, 
and we can't feel a breath air, and the sun beats down 
and roasts us for all that's out. It's cooler out on the 
prairie. And there's skeeters in there and prickly 
weeds. " 

The family thus became acquainted with the Royers, 
who lived near the wood. Mr. Royer being quite willing 
to lend his story paper, George was soon taking a weekly 
evening trip to his house, to borrow the latest number 
and to return the one he had read. 

Independence Day was not publicly observed. Not 
even a picnic was held, and since it was now time to quit 
breaking prairie, a few homesteaders followed the plow 
in their eagerness to complete an unfinished land. Other 
men sat in the house or strolled abroad to talk with some 
crony. Mr, Col wood, who was in time with his work, re- 
lieved George a few hours, so that his older sons might 
go to a large water hole and catch chubs and shiners. 
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Jim Game home the ni^ht before ^nd remained two days. 
He now complied for the first time with Mrs. Bliven's re- 
quest} to make, her family a call. 

Midsummer with its increase of heat was not so pleas- 
ant/ES Jnoe. Excessively hot days and dewless nights 
inhere frequent. Every field of breakiag increased the 
torridity, while the tough, fibrous, ^rass roots seared by 
the^sun'si rays, were wonderfully well suited for hardening 
the soles of bar^oot children. The air, less often purified 
by the thunder shower, was not so clear as it had been, 
but. the naagnificent cumulus4clouds interested the sky :ga- 
eer. Their snow-like peaks, piled mass upon mass, and 
sometimes suffused with a brazen luster, made up, in a 
degree, for the lack of mountain scenery. 

The heat, the want of a proper supply of vegetable 
lood, and the exhalation of miasma from the upturned 
sod, induced bilious affections of a mild type, though ac- 
tual illness was rare. The boys had to quit the stifiing 
loft and sleep in the granary which had now been built, 
though not yet required for its special use. 

The waving grain was more than a yard high aud 
very free from of weeds. .The corp, too, had growmapace, 
the seasoaahle* weather . having deveLa>ped stalks of unus- 
ual size, considering^ the^ newness of t<hesoil. The growth 
of .waid-gras&hadiiowoulmiiiatadj.aBd a strong breeze 
]would. move its. surface in billowy undulations. The 
withered darnings needle ^vws reminded one of the ap- 
proach ot fall. Bu t thQUgih^still .other forms of plant life 
Jaod passed their:priEfte,:latier.vairietieswerei pushing ijato 
promimcffiQe. 

Boasting ears of sweet corn, with new .potatoes and 
Crei^ttipteas,:ajev»r came moire If eloome. Beiug tike first 
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fruits of the homestead they were all the more appreci- 
ated. 

Wheat harvest began near the middle of July. Reap- 
ing machines were scarce and for every one a full quota 
of work had been engaged. The homesteaders of Twen- 
ty had one and all secured the services of Mr. Boyer, and 
as they made up the full complement of men required to 
ioUow the machine, they exchanged work. Mr. Col- 
wood's turn came last and when the hand-raking reaper 
appeared the grain was already ripe. There were heads 
of bearded wheat mingled wtth the bald, and this early 
admixture having been shelled by a wind some loss had 
already occurred. 

Work was begun in the morning. George was de- 
tailed to help Mr. Gray shock the wheat, Dave filling the 
post of herder. But after the manner of school boys the 
cows took advantage of the unwonted guardian, causing 
him more exercise than he liked, Ben frequently filled a 
water jug and took it into the field, where it was often in 
demand by the perspiring harvesters. Jess helped Ben 
doing the usual chores, but spent much of his time with 
little Perry in the shade of a shock, whence they watched 
the progress of the work and amused themselves by 
chewing wheat kernels rubbed out by hand. 

While about to bind up a gavel, John Mosely found 
that a rattlesnake had insinuated itself into the straw and 
the load was dropped with wonderful quickness. Cau- 
tiously persuading the reptile to move away, he pounced 
upon it with his boot heels and the weight of nearly two 
hundred pounds caused the snak6 to become much broad- 
er and thinner. 

The wives of Joe Hobel and Tom Mosely came to 
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help Mrs, Colwood, and there was not enough room in 
the little house for those present to eat their dinner. 
Three children, other than those of the family, made the 
problem harder. It was overcome by setting the table 
outdoors at the north side of the house. The wagon cov- 
er was stretched above as an awning, and Jess, armed 
with a Cottonwood switch, kept the swarming flies at bay. 
By four o'clock in the afternoon the machine had cut the 
last swath and a half hour later the last row of shocks 
was completed. 



Xffl. 

The First School. 

A few days later, Mr. Colwood was making a rack for 
his wagon, preparatory to stacking the grain and hay^ 
The air being calm and hot, he worked leisurely often 
pausing to wipe the sweat from his face ^nd to look 
around him. 

Two of his cows were in a draw where their previous 
nibbling had induced a tetider second growth. The wild 
grass being no longer succulent on the upland, the cattle 
would not graze there. The third cow was cooling her- 
self in the brook and their guardian sat near the top of 
the bank. 

Later flowers had supplanted those of May and June and 
though quite as abundant they were less handsome* 
The milkweed, with its slender stem and small white flow- 
er, was very common. But yellow was now the more usu- 
al color, especially with the various rozin weeds. One of 
the latter, being furnished with a dense, spherical flower, 
head and pinkish involucre, was very conspicuous. Many 
of these Dball-like heads were whipped off in sport by 
the stick of the cow herder. Near the freighting road 
was to be found the potato beetle weed. This was an ad- 
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vetititioitsiinpDrt^fj^om Colorado and was the chief ^suste-- 
nance of the potato beetle bef 6re civili^tion brought it a 
araeh more abundtot'f bod. 

The field corn was in the full tide of growth and its 
vigor was shown by its deep green hue. A growth of 
weed^ appeared on the breaking, yet' it was sparse and 
was chiefly in the crevices between the furrows. 

Ih the shade of the house was the water barrel and 
bef6re the door was a small pile of oak. At the stable 
•entrance was a growing manure heap, unvalued in this 
land of richest soil. The north wall formed one side of a 
pig pen wherein the five inmates were avoiding the sun. 
The hens, in default of other shade, were dusting them- 
selves at the east of the stable or stood panting beneath 
the wagon. 

The farmer spied Mr. Miggs coming from the* direc- 
ition of Joe Hobel's. 

"Mr. Colwood, I b'lieve?" ventured the stooped, 
swarthy featured visitor. 

**Yes, sir, won't you come in the house?" replied Mr. 
Colwood who was seldom in a hurry. 

'*No thank y'. 1*11 jus' set on this here cow stool," 
said Mr. Miggs, occupying the three legged piece of fur- 
niture. **It's doggoned hot, " he continued, tipping back 
his ancient panama and mopping the sweat from his iron 
^ray locks and stubble beard, **I've been thinkin' some 
ttime I'd stop round this way an' see y', but someway I 
never got round to it. Had such a heap o' work t' do. 
Henry, that's my boy, y' see, he chipped in, and we'll live 
in the new house we been putt'n up." 

As he talked a spiral gust was sweeping throvigh the 
wheat stubble. It raised Mr. Miggs 's hat several feet 
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into the air and carried it .toward the houi^e where it wa& 
caught by Jess and returned to the owner. 

''Thank y', my little man/' said the homesteader. 
"We have a lot o' them little puffs. But how big yer com 
is. Never see it grow so big on new land. Mine is 
twelve foot high, some on it, an' shades the ground so it 
won't let no sunlight in scercely. The ground's damp 
there, for all it's been so hot. An' the wild momin' glory 
has smothered up a dozten hills. It's the rain we've had 
that's did the business. This sile won't never dry out; 
too deep'n black. Well, Mr. Col wood, I come roun't' see 
what you folks up here think 'bout our havin' askule." 

**I think we ought to have one very soon," declared 
Mr. Colwood. 

"Juss so I think," assented Mr. Miggs. "It's all 
wrong t' derprive the little ones o' skulin'. The bigger 
ones, like yer boy over there by them cattle, mus' work 
most o' the time, but we can afford right well to let the 
little chaps go t' skule some. The people over by me 
have talked the matter over and think somethin' orter be 
did. We perpose t' have ameet'n up t'Joes'st'morrer night; 
that's sort o' central, y' see, an' come to some cunclusion. 
We think we orter have a deestrick struck off t' take in 
the folks on Eighteen. East of us is a heap o' spekkila- 
ter land that don't count 'cep f ' taxes. What say, now, t*^ 
havin' the skule somers near my house?" 

"That's quite a ways for some children to go," re- 
plied Mr. Colwood. "It's near two miles from me. The 
people are scattered, though." 

"Yes, that's how 'tis," affirmed Mr, Miggs. "The 
people is scattered, an' the railroad land won't be bought 
up f some years. An' then another thing. Some o' the 
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'settiers is young an' don't have no growed up chaps yet- 
Now I perpose this, seein' we folks a-homesteadin' here 
is poor an' don't have no fun's for a skule house. I've 
moved into my house an'there's my dugout. The deestrick 
can have it f ' nothin' an' welcome till it caves in. Then 
we can hire some skule marm — I know of one, — an' pay 
'er, well, say fifteen a month. That's more'n they got 
when I went t' skule, I'll board 'er, if the people says so, 
fer a dollar'n a quarter a week, pervided she goes home 
Fridays." 

**A man teacher would do better in a winter school,'* 
observed Mr. Colwood. 

"Yes, n' that's what I was gitt'n at," interposed the 
visitor. **We can't afford t' hire a man teacher. Now 
them I talked to think we better have a fall term. How's 
that strike y'?" 

**I don't object if other people think it best." 

' 'That's the idee. You'll be up, won't y ' ?" 

The swarthy man was now on his feet and moving off. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Colwood. **I'll be there. Have 
you seen Wilman? He generally has a lot to say. " 

''Hey?" 

Mr. Miggs did not seem to take in the covert meaning 
of these words. 

**You know where he lives?" was the evasive reply ► 

**Yes, I'll see 'im as I go t' Blivenses." 

An hour after sunset the following day, a score of 
men were assembled in front of Joe Hobel's dwelling. 
Some were without coats, the air being very warm. They 
were squatting on the ground or standing in groups until 
Mr. Wilman brought himself to an erect posture, fired off 
a discharge of tobacco juice, gave a few hitches, and 
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cleared his throat. 

* Isn't it about time we start up?" he suggested. 

^*I think so," observed Mr. MiggSj removing his bat- 
tered hat and combing his hair with his fingers. 

**Yes," said another man, **Let*s perceed to business:- 
They're all here that'll come. Blivenses don't go no^ 
where." 

With one accord the men filed in at the door and sat 
down where they could. A wagon seat was brought in 
and a board was stretched between too low boxes. Mr's^ 
Hobel had gone to a neighbor's. Several of the men kept 
up their spitting of tobacco juice, using the stove, th-e 
open windows, and the open doorway as targets. 

**I nominate Mr. Miggs for chairman," said Mr. Wil* 
man rising. 

**Second the nomernation, " echoed Tom Mosely from 
a corner of the wagon seat. 

The motion prevailed. 

**I thank y', one 'n all, fer the honor, "said Mr. Miggs 
sending as he rose an ill-aimed quid at the stove hearth. 
**Now I'm not ejjicated, an' there's them that's fitter- n I: 
be, but I'll do what I can an' that's all anybody can do- 
Now gentlemen, what sense have y' got? I. mean, what's 
y' sense? Dogged if I got that right yet. I mean, what's 
the sense o' this meet'n?" 

**Gel5 up Joe, " said Tom Mosely in a loud whisper. 

**Make a speech, Hileman," came in low tones from 

another quarter. 

But for a while no one rose. 

**I'd like to hear from the chairman," said Mr. Baker. 

**Rather be excused," protested that dignitary. 
** You've most all heard my idees. Lets hear from Mr. 
Wilman." 
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Thisremark broke the ice. Mr. Wilman rose» fired 
liis quid through the open door, brought himself- into 
readiness for gesturing and began a fervid address. 

*'Now gentlemen," he said, ''Light talk and pleas* 
antry is all well enough in its way, but we have got to do 
^ something to educate our children. There's no two ways 
about it. It's a shame to go on longer in this way. That's 
a fiot. Several of us have been here a year and over, 
aaid it is time we were doing something in the 
-way of social and educational advantages. I have two 
little girls myself. One is now old enough to go to school. 
Some of you have little ones growing up. They'll be old 
enough before you know it. Now I'm in favor of Squire 
Miggs's plan so far as it goes. He would have the dis- 
trict three miles by four, with this and the section south 
in the middle. But north of the proposed district is a tier 
of sections without a single occupant. Section eight ought 
to be homestead land. And yet it is tied up in the foul 
grasp of fouler speculators. Just as well have that sect- 
ion in as not. Our homestead land can't be taxed until 
we get our patents. But we can vote taxes just the same. 
Now that other land can be taxed and ought to be. See 
the difference? I'm for just socking the taxes onto them 
and making them pay for our school house. It makes the 
district a little large, it is true, but not too large for the 
number of people that are in it now. It can be divided 
aaiy time; no trouble about that. But let us have the dis- 
trict three miles by five, and by another year let's have a 
school hous6 too. It can be used for parties and festivals 
and for a church. " 

Tom Mosely and those near him did not seem to give 
very strict heed to the speech. 
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* 'Don't he just la;y it off?" remarked Albert Hurd in an 
undertone. 

** Say, Al," whispered Tom, "we'll sendWilmanto 
the legislature, then to Congress, and then makQ him re- 
member us poor toads. That's what we'll do." 

When Mr. Wilman was done there followed a stamp- * 
ing of feet and clapping of hands. 

"What mule has broke loose in here?" inquired the 
elder Hobel, alluding to the clatter of the heavy 
boots. 

"Wilman," said Isaac Hurd, "you are a natural born, 
speechifier. Move the speech be put on file." 

"Here's my breaking plow rasp," replied Joe, pro- 
pucing the implement named. 

"Let's have order," replied the chairman mildly. 

" Look out for the board," yelled Tom. 

The board immediately gave way precipitating three 
men to the floor. 

"Tom's work," said one of the victims. "Mr. Chair- 
man I move he be horsewhipped." 

"I think," protested the culprit, "that it was shook 
loose by Joe's stomping with them big plow shoes 
o'his'n." 

"Don't be onruly, boys," said Mr. Miggs. "Let's 
go on with the business an' go home." 

Despite this 4iversion, the oratory of Mr. Wilman 
took effect and his plan was adopted. Steps were taken 
toward its legalization. A school board was elected and 
some other business was dispatched. 

"Well, mother, " said Mr. Col wood on his return^ 
"We expect to have a ten weeks term of school begin* 
ning the second Monday of this month. Miggs is di* 
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rector, Baker is treasurer, and I am moderator. A young 
woman is talked of for teafher and will probably take 
the school. She is to have sixteen dollars a month, — 
forty fo^, the whole time, — and Miggs will bdard her for 
five. That is too little, but we are too poor to be gen- 
erous. Our business went off smoothly. Wilman did 
most of the talking. People think he's quite tonguy. 
There was some horseplay, but no barm from it. Wonder 
if Joe's wife will want another meeting up there very 
soon. 

"Did they smoke the house up?" inquired Mrs. 
Colwood. 

** Worse than' that. They made a spittoon of the 
house. Glad I never learned the filthy habit nor to- 
smoke." 

When the proposed district was definitely organ- 
ized, it was almost time for the school to begin. The 
three older boys were to go, and an end of George's herd- 
ing was therefore in order. Following the custom of 
other people the homesteader provided ropes and stakes, 
confining each cow to a circle of thirty feet in radius. The 
animals were thus pastured on the creek bottom and were 
led twice a day to the water whenever they could not 
reach it themselves. The cows were restive on finding 
their freedom curtailed by a rope around the hooking ap- 
paratus, and when wet, the restrictive appliance would 
becomebadly kinked; but time and well fastened stakes 
curbed their unruliness. 

July with its blazing sunlight was passed, but the 
dogday season was still more trying. The sun was al- 
most constant obscured by murky clouds, yet scarce a drop 
of rain fell to vary the sultriness. Though It was time to 
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begin haying, Ml*.- Cblwood hesitated to do feo because of 
the doubtful weather. 

**We may as well go ahead," said Arthur Hfird. 
**There's no rain la these clouds. They look like it, but 
they are very deceiving. Iv'e watched them for a weet,- 
and some old settlers 1 talked with yesterday tell me 
they don't mean anything. If we . wait till September; 
the frost may spoil our plans. I'm going to venture it," 
myself. " 

The neighbor's advice was taken. Mr. Royer was 
hired and came with his machine now adapted to mowing. 
The haying ground lay on the creek bottom and the lower 
portions of adjacent draws, and was hence of very irreg- 
ular outline. The higher upland is seldom mowed, the 
grass thereon being rather too light in quantity, and it is 
intermixed with many weeds. Plenty of hay was made, 
lor it cost only the trouble of securing. 

**Now, my boys," said Mr. Col wood the morning the 
school was to begin, '*I want you to improve the time 
over there, for I'll need a little help before the term is 
out." 

The father watched his sons until they were out of 
hearing and then turned to his wife. 

**It's most a year since the boys have been to school," 
he remarked, * *They oughtn't to leave off now. But I'm 
hot sure what sort of school there will be. This teacher 
hasn't had experience." 

Meanwhile the four boys with their books and dinner 
basket were trudgine: southward. George led the way 
and carried the eatables. 

'*Hullo, boys,*' shouted Joe Hobel as they were pass- 
ing his house. "Going to the Miggs academy? Where's 
your bench?" 
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''Must we famish our seats?" demanded Geor^e> 
thinking the neighbor might. be in earnest. 

''There's: benches enough. If there isn't, just pitch 
same of the smaller trash outside. But what do you ex- 
pect to do with thosebooks? You don't half know-how 
to readf-^auy. of you. • Go back and get your letter blocks. ' * 
They reached the dugout in advance of the teacher, 
-and found half a dozen of the expectant pupils who were 
talking, as children will, about the prospective school. 

The dugout was built much like Mr. Colwood's sta- 
ble, and except for two windows and a cleated door there 
-was little external difference between the structures. 

The sod house differs froin the dugout in being wholly^ 
•above ground and on a level site. Either is cheaply con- 
structed, and if well built will last a number of years. They 
are not objects of beauty, though sometimes the walls are 
, plastered within and neatly trimmed without. These 
structures are but temporary, and while a characteristic 
feature in the early settlement of the Northwest, their 
cheapness is a boon to many a homesteader. 

In this provisional school house, a homemade table 
was placed at the rear end and along each side of the 
room was a row of short benches- without any. desks. No 
blackboard was visible, yet the somber hue. of the walls, 
»when not hidden by boards .or paper, offered Biinple. com- 
. pensatiion^ in,.tbe way. of color. 

. A4 tow faeadedrurchui' announced 1^ a»pprQach of the 

i '^chooL marm. and the Brock children. " Miss Doty was a 

. some^wliat > overgrown ,girL of . about sixteen .years. 1 Her 

,«a^, dndifferentiair and < her laek of . dignity .did not^show 

a V6|7' deep sense of responsibility for the office. These 

were a few careless words of welcome as she dropped on 
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the table a bell and some books. But the seventeen 
pUpils were'quite rule-abiding. They were sitting orderly 
on the benches even before she rang the bell. Quite un- 
skillful was the long process of taking names and arrang- 
ing classes. The eight pupils from Thirty-Two had enjoyed 
better educational advantages than their neighbors of 
Western birth and were much disgusted when Miss Doty 
failed to discern their true proficiency. Clara Pennam 
gave her 'nose a decided elevation when asked if she 
could read, and the better bred George felt quite indignant 
when the same question was put to him. 

* 'Just think, ' ' exclaimed Clara at recess. * * What does 
she take us for, I want to know? Asking us if we can 
read. I should think she might know that .scholars as old 
as we are ought to be a good way along in our books." 

* 'Perhaps she isn't so much to blame, " replied the 
more thoughtful George. **They .say they don't go to 
school so much here in the West as they do East. There's 
Henry Letchley, nineteen years old. I saw him try to 
add up a little column of figures and he did not get the 
answer right at all." 

'*These Western folks must have a staving educa- 
tion, " was Clara's immature verdict. 

In each class the lesson assigned was at the beginning 
of the book. Grood order was observed by the school, yet 
the older pupils went home with much discontent. Jess 
undertook to be spokesman of the Colwood delegation. 

"Say, pap, he declared, "the school marm don't know 
nothing. She set George in the front page of his rif metic 
^nd says he must study in the front part of his jogrify 
when he's studied it lots of times; and she put Ben back, 
too." 
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But Mr. Colwood was discreet. 

'*Why, Jess," he replied, **this is our first school. 
TThe children are from different places and have different 
books. It isn't as if there had always been a school here. 
Bemember what I said this morning, and I guess Miss 
Doty will soon see where you ought to be studying." 

But this opinion did not come. true. Miss Doty had 
too much respect for the more knotty points of arithmetic 
and geography to skip the first part of the text book. 

Early one afternoon Mr. Wilman and Joe Hobel sud- 
denly appeared at the open entrance of the school room 
and entered without any other ceremony than that of 
nodding to the teacher. She bustled about to find them 
«eats, but they insisted on occupying the end of a bench 
near the door, and asked her to go on with her routine as 
though nothing had happened. But Miss Doty remained 
ill at ease during their visit and her pupils were not on 
their best behavior, ^he two men looked quietly on un- 
til recess. 

**Greorge," then spoke up Joe Hobel, near whom the 
boy was sitting, *'what is that row of things on this map?" 

"Mountains." * 

"Mountains? Why that's all in your eye. These 
can't be anything but potato hills. Now is Antelope 
creek down on the map?" 

"No, nor Antelope ranche, either." 

"Then the book is no good, sure enough. You'll 
have to get a book that's up with the times, or I'll take 
you out of thie scnool and teach you myself." 

At the close of recess the two men went away. 

"The school is of very little^ account as far as I can 
see," observed Mr. Colwood the next day, as he espied 
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the boys coming over the breaking. 

< <I thiak Greor^e would learn as much at home, be- 
sides being of some help," added the wife. 

^ 'I think so too, was the response. 'The teacher is 
all solid now with the two biggest .girls, but the other 
children don't take. so much interest,. and from what the 
neighbors say they won't learn a great deal. Joe Hobel 
aaxd Wilman have been visiting the school to see about it. 
So much: for .Migg's cheap school marm. She's a spooney 
miss, and. she's learning the girls to flirt. She keeps all 
sorts of > hours. When she ought to be hearing lessons 
she is sewing patchwork with Clara and Eda, or else th^y 
are combing her hair. I'll take George out of that gossip 
shop. The other boys had better keep along, because 
they don't take so naturally to books. The school oughtn't 
to run down too much. Next winter they may be ^a 
better one." 



XIV, 

Section Thirty /'Seven* 

Mr. Colwood's wheat was threshed the following Mon- 
day. Threshing time was a most important event to the 
homesteader, since it completed the securing of the wheat 
lais chief source of ready money. He was glad when the 
work was done, for it was a hard task, and the thresher 
was sometimes incompetent if not lawless. 

There was unusual activity at the little house that 
third day of September. The boys were all to stay at 
home and the morning chores were done early. The cows 
were tethered at the creek bank to do away with any 
further care of them until dark. Threshing time is very 
fatal to poultry, and after breakfast Dave and Jess were 
pulling the feathers from two luckless fowls. The wife 
of John Mosely came with a basketful of dishes, and amid 
the discomforts of one small room, a hot day and a hotter 
stove, the two wives began to get something to eat for 
nine men, six boys, and themselves. 

The crazy machine came at a late hour. The work of 
adjusting the various parts of the outfit took up a great 
deal of time and was made to call forth much profanity on 
the part of the three threshers. Their horses were left to 
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feed atttie stacks until taken away by other men. While 
waiting on the tardy machine the neighbors kept up a 
busy talk. 

"It's about time for this hot, close weather te. leave 
us," said the elder^Hobel. "Dog days are most over, and 
when the sun crcrases the line we're sure to have frost in 
thisoountry." 

"An' then it'll be healthier," said Tom Mosely. "I've 
kep' tolerble weU all summer, but then I've felt billious at 
spells and so's most everybody. " 

■ "If it was Illinois, " said Joe, "the shakes would be 
grabbing hold of us." 

"You're just right they would," affirmed Tom. 

"Ague is hardly ever known here," observed' Mr. 
Hobel. "Never knew but one man to have it and he lived 
on a creek bottom. There's no frog ponds, and there's so 
much air that we are not likely to be bothered much by 
shakes." 

"Wbat time does the moon change?" inquired Tom of 
Mr. Hobel. 

"Can't say, Tom, "was the reply. "I don't farm by 
the moon." 

"I know there is something in it, "declared Tom. "My 
old dad, he always followed the signs of the moon in his 
farming, and 'e hit it every time, pop. You go plant po- 
tatoes on the wrong o' the moon an' they'll all run to 
vines." 

' 'Are you sure all that is the effect of the moon?" 

"You bet I am." 

"Now, Tom, when the moon hangs just so and so, 
that always means rain?" 

"Course it does." 
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**But look here. In some countries it rains about all 
the time, and in others it never rains at all. How do you 
get around that?" 

"O when you go talking about heathendom, I ain't 
posted. Guess the moon's signs are for white folks." 

Mr. Gray now put in his oar in behalf of Tom, and 
other neighbors joining in the fray, Mr. Hobel found him- 
self without an aggressive second. 

* 'We've most all of us been here a year," said Joe 
introducing a new topic. 

"An' haven't got rich, " broke in his nearest neigh- 
bor. 

"If we've kept both ends together, it's all we can e:i- 
pect," protested Walter Hileman. 

"That's it," said Joe. "There's not much to turn off 
this year, but we've lived pretty close and been getting 
a good ready for business another season." 

"And then we'll be making something," remarked 
Tom. "Or the country's a mighty poor one; that's all I 
got to say." 

"On this section," said Walter, "we'll have over three 
hundred acres in grain next year. This season, there's 
only eighty-five." 

< 'That ought to mean seven or eight thousand bushels 
next year," declared Joe. 

One of the threshers at length gave the word as he 
flourished a grimy oil can. Another tugged at a belt to 
aid in starting the machine, while the third from his perch 
on the horse power cracked his whip, swearing also at the 
ten animals which encircled him. A deep rumble was 
heard, succeeded by a shrUl roar, as the machinery gained 
the needful momentum. 
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*'What a thunderin' racket a trashin' machine makes 
when it gets under way. Not much chance to talk now,** 
remarked Tom as he rose and adjusted a pair of goggles 
to his eyes to protect them from dust and chaflE. 

The other men also rose from their recumbent pos- 
tures and betook themselves to their posts. Mr. Gray 
was assigned duty at the grain spout, Ben helping him 
empty the wheat from half bushel measures into two- 
bushel sacks. George helped Walter Hileman stack the 
straw and Dave supplied the frequent demands for cold 
drinking water. The men used a large amount of the 
fluid at noon in washing off their envelopes of dust. 

The machine was slow and there were frequent halts^ 
During the day one hundred and twenty bushels of badly 
cleaned grain were stored in the granery. A rain storm 
came up, rather unseasonably, and the threshers remained 
that night. They were quartered upstairs, the tired 
family occuj^ying the room below. The next day was 
showery, but the trio went home leaving their machine 
behind. It remained a week and several bushels of good 
grain were collected from beneath the infirm contrivance. 

Nothing could surpass the beauty of the autumn 
weather. After the clearing away of the storm at thresh- 
ing tiuLe, a cloud was rarely seen, except when feathery 
cirri stretched athwart the heavens. With the frosts of 
the equinox the grass took on the full russet tint, and 
sometimes a light belt of smoke, girding the horizon^ 
would alone bedim the air. There was neither rain nor 
snow, yet the dryness of the season was unimportant to 
the farmer. 

From some watermelon seeds planted in . the break- 
ing, the summer's rain and heat brought an abundance of 
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fine, juicy fruit. . Turnips and cucumbers were success- 
fully grown in the same manner. But the Colwoods 
missed the apples, pears, peaches and cherries of their 
old home, and wild fruit was less abundant than in Iowa. 
In August and September small black grapes were found 
in the wood below Mr. Royer's and also a few plums of 
varying quality. The crab apple was wholly absent. 

Fall plowing was now in order and this was more 
rapid than the primary work of breakiug. Oa the up- 
txirned sod were many **tumble weeds.'' The root of this 
plant is very short and small, though the spherical top is 
more than a foot in diameter an^ has a multitude of 
branches. In autumn it is easily uprooted by the wind 
and it was a novel sight to see the weeds chase each other 
by scores, scattering their tiny seeds in myriads. 

The corn husking was done chiefly by the boys. They 
passed through the field, row by row, tossing the husked 
ears into piles. At sunset the wagon was drawn into the 
field to receive what had been picked during the day. 

The wild grass parted with much of its early color 
before the coming of frost, but until that event the after- 
math on the mowed ground was of a bright bluish green, 
forming a marked contrast with the matured grass. The 
cows were sparingly pastured on this new growth so as 
not to injure the next year's mowing. They were soon 
moved to the wheat stubble, where the fallen grain had 
brought a thick and vigourous covering. When the corn 
was secured the cows were again granted their liberty, 
and they were less closely watched than during the sum- 
mer. They coursed to and fro among the standing stalks, 
€atkmining every shuck in quest of an overlooked ear. 

With even Mr. Colwood's moderateness the prepara^ 
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tions for winter were made in good season. The four 
liundred bushels of bright yellow com was stored in a 
eirib, built of oak ix>sts and cottonwood boards. The sta- 
ble was repaired, and an addition was built for the in- 
crease in its inmates. The new part was more easily 
made than the old, the thicic walls being of straw and 
damaged hay. 

In November Jim came home for a few days and was 
glad to pass the time under the paternal roof. 

**There's a let-up in the work down to Holberg's and 
Pm willing to rest a little spell," announced the young 
man, * *They try to g§t all they can out of a fellow. I'll 
work out another year and by that time I can get a team 
and a little stock and then I'll come home. I'd rather 
work for myself than be bossed round. I'll come home 
about Christmas and then I'll remember the boys." 

The day after Jim returned to his work, Tom Mosely 
spent the evening at Mr. Colwood's. He invited George 
and Ben to go with him to the timber next day *'just for 
company." The boys were very eager to see something 
new. Since the visit to Holberg's, memorable in their 
eyes, they had only once been more than three miles from 
home. Tom had an odd twinkle in his eye, and the boya 
knew it meant something. Their father said they might 
go, and the neighbor urged the importance of being 
warmly clothed, since sudden changes in temperature are 
characteristic of the climate. 

**No matter what time of year it is," said Tom, "yoit 
want an overcoat, an umbrella, and a fan when you ga 
away from home in this country." 

Tom Moseley took the well traveled road leading to* 
Black Willow, but after an hour's rapid drive he turned 
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into a faint wagon track. Leaving this he followed sev- 
eral successive slopes. Tom had been chatting merrily 
with his companions, but now became silent and cast fre- 
quent glances to the right. The boys wondered at all this. 
It seemed queer that he should keep his horses at *a walk 
and choose the hillsides instead of the more easily traveled 
ridges. Inquiring looks were exchanged, but no ques- 
tions were asked. 

The descent of a bluff led to the Nehawka bottom. 
The homesteader drove through the rank grass in do a se- 
cluded hollow amid the timber belting the watecourse. He 
now vigorously addressed himself to the work of felling & 
few small trees and chopping them into wagon lengths. 

"What do you 'spose he means, Greorge?" asked Ben 
when they were out of Tom's hearing. 

'^Maybe the timber is some he hasn't any particular 
right to, " was the suggestion. 

"I've asked people where they went for wood," con- 
liinued Ben. "They'd say they come down the creek or 
something like that, and that's about all I could get out of 
them. I know they talk by themselves about it, but they^ 
keep back something from us. 'Spose pap gets any wood 
this way?" 

"No, course not," said his brother hotly. "He buys 
his wood of Hplberg. He said so and then Jim works 
there. You might know better." 

Tom had nearly completed his work when a German 
stalked into the hollow accosting him with an indignant, 
air. 

"Dis mine voot, " he shouted. "You nopizzness here.. 
Go vay. Get from here out." 

The last sentence was in a tone of thunder. Tom 
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without a word threw his axe into the wagon, got in him- 
self, and drove around a corner of the brush, Greorge 
now appeared. Giving the reins into the boy's hand and 
telling where to drive, Tom leaped out and walked toward 
the bank. 

After viewing the work of Tom's axe the German 
slowly followed in the track of the unseen wagon. Ben 
had been playing with Tom's large black dog. His neigh- 
bor might have no real claim to the wood, but was he not 
a good friend? And might not the stranger be Intent on 
forcing a quarrel? With these thoughts in his head he 
called the dog in his deepest voice. The fierce baying of 
the animal, further instigated by a shout from George, 
alarmed the German. He beat a hasty retreat. Tom 
-waited a moment and then called George, who made a long 
turn that the wheels might not grate or squeak, and came 
back to the wood. Tom finished his task. The pile was 
hurriedly thrown into the wagon and stayed by a chain 
placed transversely. • 

But as the homesteader went to climb upon the load 
the German reappeared. 

**You go take dat voot to mine yart," he demanded. 

'*Not much, I don't," exclaimed Tom Mosely with a- 
shake of his fist. **This wood ain't none o' yourn by a 
long shot. Now, old sauerkraut, if you want a fight come 
on here. I'll put a head on you in a holy minute if you 
give me any more lip." 

The two boys had also assumed hosti).e attitudes, Ben 
picking up a stick. The German went off with a muttered 
imprecation. Tom Mosely now turned homeward taking 
the direction whence he had come. Nothing was said un- 
til they had gone up the bluff. Then with a triumphant 
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chuckle the man exclaimed: **That's the way to fix *im. 
Boys, you helped me out some, but I had a plan, too. I 
knew I'd hoodwink the old sto'ton bottle. . Didn't think 
he's man enough to come on me the way he did that first 
time. So I went to the creek to see if he^s alone. There 
wan't nobody there and I was comin' back to square up 
for 'im right there. I can lick 'im any day. But he 
wouldn't 'a fit. Nothing in 'im but bluff." 

**We'd have pitched in, too," said George. *'But say, 
Tom, what timber land is this? 

'^Section thirty-seven," was the reply. 

''Thirty-seven? How do you get that many sections 
iji a township?" 

'*We homesteaders," said Tom with twinkling eye, 
**have a right to cut on Thirty-Seven. Very queer sec- 
tion, Thirty-Seven is; lays wherever there's any such 
wood like what I cut." 

"Does that man have anything to do with the wood?" 
was the boy's next question. 

The man's swarthy features took on a resolute ex- 
pression and his dark eyes flashed. 

**No more'na Shanghai chicken," he replied fiercely. 
* 'Now I'll tell you what all this row's about. That Dutch- 
man has wood of 'is own but he's such a cussed hog that 
'e hasn't blazed 'is bound and tries to make everybody be- 
lieve 'e has all that nice timber. That little thing won't 
woris:. You see a heap o' land in this county belongs to 
spekkilaters who don't live here. The railroad has a lot 
more, an' between 'em both they've gobbled up a good 
'eal o' the timber and expext it to be let alone. The men 
that owns timber an' lives here, ax two prices for it. 
That's downright mean, but I, for one, let their wood be. 
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I know it looks some like stealing to cut this other wood^ 
but when a man's as poor as we homesteader^ is, and it's 
a thing of keepin' warm or freezin' I don't believe it's 
very wrong to cut the non-resident's timber. All they 
care for is their own precious pocket books. We people 
was invited onto this here land and we don't mean t' 
freeze, neither. That's what's the mattter with Hannah. 
Why I kep' down the draws was so a man who is a rail- 
road agent and lives down the crik wouldn't see me. This 
is what they call jayhawking," 

**Did the Dutchman ever come out at you before?"' 
asked Ben. 

''No, not at me. If I'd 'a knowed it all beforehand, I 
wouldn't axed y'. Your folks might blame me. I jus*" 
wanted you for company an' to show you ground you never 
saw. Perhaps a little frien'ly help, too, in start 'n' the 
load. I come further down here once with Collins to jay- 
hawk a load. It was down a gully and a^steep bank to go 
up from. We was both ready, an' Collins, he tried to go 
ahead, but the off horse would'n pull. The other one 
tried, but couldn' pull the whole load and 'e give way. • 
The load slipped an' horses an* all wsks drug down to the 
bottom. We got 'em out after a while, an' the wagon^ 
too, but had t' leave the wood. The team was badly 
strained. They could'n more'n pull the empty wagon. 
Collins, he come back the next day with Miggs's team^ 
but some coon or other had took the wood. So I give 'im 

part o' mine." 

The parents were not pleased that two of their, chil- 
dren were mixed up in this exploit. The mother con- 
demned Tom's offense, but the father said little. He 
would have palliated his neighbor's irregularity more 
than he did, had he thought it judicious to do so. 



XV 

ChristmaSf 

Mr. Colwood secured the building of a house, finishing" 
it the day before Christmas. Jim came home the evening 
of the same day to remain the rest of the winter. A bundle 
which he brought was the subject of several questions by- 
hiis half brothers. 

**Are you custom house officers? "demanded the youngr 
man with an affected growl. 

"We want to know what you got, " said Dave. 

**Just you wait a while and hold easy," was the basar 
reply. * *I want to eat now. ' ' 

Their residence in Iowa had given the Colwoods quite 
an enthusiasm for Christmas, and despite their limited 
means they were going to observe the holiday. Unknown 
to his wife's children, Mr. Colwood was co-operating with 
bib^oldest son. 

Jim was provokingly slow with his supper and chaff ed. 
the boys inoessantly. 

''Well then,*' said the young man as he moved back 
hi3 chair, tipped it against t^e wall, and put his feet against, 
the stove hearth. "If you boys can't think there's noth- 
ing in this but paper and rags, you get out of this, every 
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one of you but Perry, and bring a bucket of water. The 
barrel's empty and I'm dry. Come, mozey out.'* 

While the four boys ran whooping to the spring, the 
two men arranged their presents on the table. Scarcely 
was this done when a tattoo was heard on the door. A 
few much needed articles of clothing, some school books 
with slates and pencils, a peck of apples, and a few tri- 
fles formed the display. 

**You haven't given us any presents," said the father. 
**But we'll excuse you this time. Next Christmas I'll 
want a stovepipe hat and Jim a gold watch. Don't eat 
the apples too fast; first we've had since we came into 
the state. Had nothing nearer than some dried apples 
out of the store. Just think of it. Tomorrow we'll have 
a better dinner than common." 

Christmas day was so warm and pleasant that the 
door was thrown open. 

"This don't look much like winter," observed Jim. 
"It's a good bit warmer than last." 

"We need some snow," said his father. "We've had 
just one little flurry. But then we may catch it next 
month." 

"It's a good time to look back and see how the year 
has gone with us," suggested Mrs. Colwood. 

"That is true, " said her husband meditatively. "I 
think we have done quite well, considering everything- 
After once getting fairly established in our new house, 
our expenses have not been great. Tools haven't been 
very costly. A breaking plow, stirring plow, harrow, — 
that's really about all. No doctor to pay and very little 
spent for clothing. We've more than kept things level, 
because our livestock has increased and so has the value 
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of our place. WeVe lived plain, but if it wasn't for Jim's, 
working out and my carpentering, we would have run be- 
hind with nothing to fall back on. Another year we 
should begin to make something that will show a little 
plainer." 

'*We ought to be thankful," -said the wife. ^* 'We'll 
come out all right if we keep on as we've begun. " 

**We have fifty acres broken," said Mr. Colwood. 
* *Next season I mean to break another forty. In course 
of time we ought to have most of the place under the 
plow. " 

**There ought to be forty acres left to cut hay dh," 
remonstrated Jim. 

"Yes, perhaps, butthenwecan buy the railroad eighty 
on the creek as soon as any other man will be ready to," 
replied Mr. Colwood. 

Jim did not agree with his father and essayed to vary 
the conversation. 

**People will set out a good many trees next year. 
Those you put out last season shot up three feet, and 
they'll grow more than that next year because they'll have 
the whole season to grow in. " 

''Oughtn't we to have a lot more set out?" suggested 
Ben. 

"Yes, " replied his half brother. "Nex* spring will 
do very well for starting a grove. The old breaking will 
be in good shape for trees then. Everybody needs trees 
round his house to break the force of the wind. In the 
spring the cottonwoods from the com field must be put 
where they are wanted, or they'll get too large to handle. '» 

"On our north line," observed Mr. Colwood, "there 
will be a road, although there isn't a track there yet. 
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We'll need a way to get out to it, and we may as well use 
the dividing line between our eighties. Well leave a lane 
and plant a row of cottonwoods on each side. That part 
of the old ground between the lane and the draw will do 
for a garden. ' ' 

*'At the end of the lane, " said Jim, **there better be a 
row of trees on the hedge row as far as the draw and an- 
other on my side for a third of the way across my eighty. 
That will protect us from the northwest winds. " 

"It would be well enough," said the parent, "to have 
a number of rows on your land; have them start at the 
hedge row and run back across the old ground, parallel 
with the lane. The space between them and the lane we 
could use for an orchard when we get around to that. " 

"I'll agree to it," said Jim. "But we don't want the 
shade trees all cottonwoods. Box elders, silver leaf ma- 
ples, and honey locust are good trees to set out. I'll have 
some of each." 

"While we are talking of trees," rejoined the father, 
"It would be a good idea to have the house in the middle 
of a hollow square. It would set off our place so well. 
There needn't be more'n a single row on the south and 
east sides. Then we'd have a wind-break all round." 

"All that tree planting can't be done next year, " de- 
clared Greorge. 

"No," replied Jim, "the last season's breaking won't 
be ready yet for trees, and then we can't spare much of 
the old ground at present. " 

**We haven't seen Julia for a year, ' ' remarked Mr. 
Colwood. "Just think of it. We were expecting to have 
her here las' spring and now it's winter again. We bet- 
ter put up a leanto. We need more room." 
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"Better wait a while, " said Jim. "Julia is full as well 
off where she is. As for the leanto, we're too hard up." 

"There's this about it," said the elder man. "She can 
•go any time to her uncle Perry's in Muscatine county. 
They are better off than we are," 

Another subject was now introduced. 

"There's a school house within five miles of us," said 
Jim. ^*It is due east of Jim Hobel's. Clear Creek school 
house, they call it. " 

"Moved there, wasn't it?" inquired the father. 

"Yes. It used to stand close by where the Antelope 
runs into the Nehawka. The district used to take in a 
whole township. They've cut it into several new ones." 

"And they say there'll be Methodist preaching over 
there every two weeks," observed Mrs. Col wood. "Nex', 
Sunday is preaching day and I guess we must go over. 
The minister's only come there once yet. That time I 
^dn't know about it. Mother'n I have only been twice to 
church since we came here. Just think of it." 

"The first time, " pursued the wife, "we had to go 
twelve miles — ^with Joe's folks to his brother's. That's too 
far. And the second time we went six miles to the Camp- 
bellite meeting. I didn't feel at home either place; every 
one was a stranger. There's no telling when enough 
Pennsylvanians will ever settle in so we can have a Luth- 
eran church." 

"The Dutch," said Jim, "will be starting one some 
day and perhaps have some English preaching. But isn't 
there preaching every other week over on Thirty-Two?" 

"Yes, in TomweU's house. It began lately and we 
haven't been over yet. Baker has been wanting us to go. 
The New Hampshire people most all belong to the same 
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church. The minister has fifteen miles to come. What's 
their name, George? I forget. It's a strange one to me." 

*'Congregationalists," said George distinctly. 

The conversation was now interrupted by a summons 
to the dinner table. 

The hbme circle as here introduced has not greatly 
changed within the year. The parents are not precepti- 
bly older and appear more cheerful. The boys are of 
course larger and Jim has undertaken to grow a mustache- 
All look as if the climate agreed with them. 

Sunday came with a raw wind and an overcast sky, 
but Mr. Colwood carried out his purpose of going to 
church in the afternoon. Jim staid at home with the two 
younger boys. An hour's drive on a frozen road brought 
the others to a small, weatherbeaten school house. Two 
wagons were already there, each with two boards across 
the bed to extend the seating capacity. Several men 
were hovering about the door, and several women with 
shawls closely wrapped sat in the wagons. 

**Door's locked, Mr. Colwood," said one of the former ^,, 
group. * *Dick's gone for the key. The winders is fastened 
down, or we'd 'a got in. It'd be rough on the women 
folks, if they wan't in the lee o' the house." 

While the committee on keys was executing his er- 
rand, the group was augmented by seviBral pedestrians. 
Most of these people came in their neatest apparel, al- 
though new coats, paper collars and blacked boots were 
not conspicuous. 

**Wish Dick woujd hurry," sai3f' a young iin«a stamp- 
ing the ground to warm hisjfeet. **0 there he is now." 

The door was presently opened and several of the 
>up, who had gorte in seaix3h of kindlings, now pressed 
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in and. filled the rusty stove with grass and corn stalks. 
After a preparatory puff, filling the dingy room with 
smoke, the fire got under vigorous headway and a fresh 
supply of stalks was crowded into the stove, followed by 
a few sticks of wood found in a corner. The old fashioned 
benches had been roughly used and the blackboard was 
mutilated. The plastering, which was badly cracked, had 
fallen in several places, and a number of fragments were 
quite ready to drop on the heads of the audience. 

The itinerant had now arrived in a shabby carriage. 
He was one of those heroic souls, found in all religious 
bodies, who minister to the spiritual wants of the settlers 
on the frontier by cheerfully submitting to the poverty 
and hardship often attending their lot. 

The fervent prayer was preceded and followed by 
hymns snng with the aid of lining, because hymn books 
were few. The equally fervid sermon was in plain, prac- 
ticallanguage, although delivered in so loud a tone that a 
deaf person could hardly escape hearing it. Few of Mr. 
Bodibeau's hearers were of his own sect and several were 
of none; yet there was perfecft decorum, and nearly all 
joined at the close in singing the doxology. The preacher 
greeted all his listeners, accompanying one of them to his 
house. The congregation lingered sometime about the 
building to enjoy the opportunity of friendly intercourse 
thus afforded. 



XVI, 

New Acquaintances^ 

An unusually mild winter followed the delightful 
autumn. Many days were cloudless, and for long periods 
the ground was quite free of snow. In the corn field and 
at the straw stack the cattle found much of their living, 
and upon going after them the boys seldom donnftd their 
ragged overcoats. 

The year had not witnessed a very striking change in 
the Antelope valley. To be sure, it looked as though the 
dwellers h^d come to stay. Small granaries and corn 
cribs, with stacks of hay ancf straw, could now be seen on 
every farm. A small mound of earth near the house 
showed where potatoes had been stored in a pit for the 
winter. But though the amount of plowed land had 
greatly increased, the roads yet ran lawlessly in all direc- 
tions, few houses had been built since spring, and the 
prairie looked as treeless as ever and almost as bleak. 
Every homestead claim had its occupant, yet the vacant 
sections were destined to lie idle several years more. 

A term of school began a Clear creek on the first Mon- 
day of the new year. Despite the distance, and the tui- 
tion fee exacted from outside pupils, it was thought of 
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sbhding George there. But before patronizing a distant 
school the father diecided ot await some evidence of its 
prosperity. At the end of the first week his report wte 
forthcoming. 

**I've heard enough,'' he said. "The boys must all 
stay at home this winter* Mrs. Royer, the' moderator's 
^mte, has been telling me about the school. They've 
hired a man named Mupp. He hasn't taught for ten years. 
There are no forenoon and afternoon recesses, no classes- 
but reading, spelling, and arithmetic, and they recite in 
their seats. He often has his feet on the desk. Mrs. 
Boyer says they don't like to make a fuss, because the 
man's poor and has a large family." 

This winter Jim was more successful in shooting 
geese, and many prairie hens found the lath box trap in the 
corn field a fatal prison. The steel trap was again used 
on the mink and muskrats, and several were caught. The 
money Ben had received from the last winter's trapping 
was now augmented to five dollars through the sale of 
more pelts and of popcorn. The thrifty boy hoarded the 
Whole witn the intention of buying a calf in the spring. 
George made less, most of his money going to the purchase 
of a new and better atlas and to a subscription for a paper. 

This winter there seemed to be a less degree of socia- 
bility among the homesteaders. The novelty of the new 
home was wearing off, and as each family grew better 
acquainted with its neighbors, it was disposed to pick out 
a select circle of friends. • 

Clear Creek school house and Mr. Tomwell's sitting 
room were well filled on Sunday afternoons, although 
many people did not regularly attend at either place. 
Some, and especially the wives, rarely saw each other 
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elsewhere. Sunday was observed by the two sects on 
alternate days, but Mr. Col wood was often constrained 
through his love of ease to stay at home. Mrs. Col wood 
was a more regular attendant, and when her husband did 
not go to worship, Jim was ready to act as driver. 

There was a decided ebb in the intercourse between 
the households from Pennsylvania. The season had de- 
veloped several points of unlikeness between them. 
Their political creeds were antagonistic, each neighbor 
being unable to see any good in the opposite party. 
Their church aflQliations were also unlike, and they rarely 
saw one another on Sundays. And more than this, . the 
Colwoods were reared in a rather stem mould and looked 
with misgiving on the class of amusements which met the 
ideal of social life in the minds of the Blivens. Jim rarely 
visited their home and disclosed no intention of winning 
the favor of Sadie, while on the other hand the intellect- 
ual tastes of the Col wood boys did not evoke much 
response on the part of the young people of the other 
family. 

A compensative acquaintance was elsewhere formed. 
While attending church at Mr. Tomwell's, one midwinter 
Sunday, the Colwoods met a family of Pennsylvania ori- 
gin and of the name of Thornburg. The latter came to 
spend a day with the Colwoods and proving very good 
society the compliment was shortly returned. Though 
as poor as the average homesteader, the Thornburgs were 
more cultured than many of their neighbors. George 
had never seen in any house so many andsovariousbooks, 
magazines, and papers, and great was his delight at the 
discovery. 

The Thornburgs were very willing to lend from their 
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accumulation of twenty years, and although the borrowed 
books were read with avidity, the coming of spring found 
the greater part of the mine unexhausted. Each one of 
the family spent many hours in poring over the pages of 
a pictorial weekly bound in one large volume and dating 
from Jim's early boyhood . The woodcuts, including por- 
traits of noted men, illustrations of home and foreign 
travel, newly invented machines, and other subjects, were 
of more educational value to the boys than the teaching 
of Miss Doty or of Mr. Mupp. But while George did not 
pass over the descriptions in letterpress, he was quite as 
fond of the bound volumas of the National Magazine and 
Lady's Repository as were his parents and his half brother. 

The latter part of February was very mild, and the 
more enterprising of the farmers began to sow their 
wheat. 

"I say, pap," exclaimed Jim the day before leaving 
agaiu for Holburg's. '*I'm going to buy a cow. It won't 
hinder my getting a team. There's a great deal of talk 
about the railroad, and they are confident down at Platts- 
mouth that it will teach the river this summer. If it does 
people can get work next fall and winter in grading the 
road, and there'll be a market for all the produce we can 
turn off. 

* 'I hope the railroad will come," said his father, 
*'but I don't look for it this year. These Western 
people are half crazy about railroad building. " 

So a fourth cow was added to the livestock on the 
farm. 

In March the work on a new prairie homestead is not 
very pushing. The Colwoods had little else than the 
seeding of the forty acres of new ground to wheat and 
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oal^. The sixty bashel3 of grain wa;^ sown by hand ^ 
before, and was thi^ time sufficiently covered, the harro^ 
d.6ing good work on the crumbly, uneven surface of th^ 
ffkll plowing. 

In Nebraska the annual meeting of the district 8Qhp<4 
board is held on the first Monday in April. As the timf 
diirew near the affairs of the Miggs district were widely 
discussed but without much charmony. 

**I dontlike,'* remarked Mrs, Bliven, **1to have our 
children go to the same school with ^em Yankee people. 
They don't talk proper. The Fishers, they say *hoss,* 
and 'caow,' and 'peahza,' and such things. They'll leanji 
our children wrong. " 

"That's very bad," interposed the roguish Jess. 

Mr. Colwood made a silencing gesture and replie^: 
^i don't mind that verv much if we only have a good 
teacher. We have our way of talking and they have 
tjieirs. Other people have still different ways." 

<'^ut back in Peunsylwany and Ohio we was all learned 
to talk one way. Wen we left we had a big wite sQhool 
house and good teachers. They bought some maps fo^ 
iji the school house.'* 

**Over in the south," observed Mrs. Ciolwood, ''they 
lot Mr. Miggs do most of the talking, and he wants every- 
thing done his way. He's ignorant, tpp, and ths^t dpesn'i 
suit some of the folks." 

Most of the voters appeared at the meeting which 
yff^s held at Tom Mosely 's. The dugout of Mr. Miggs 
was now unserviceable, and though the chief questiqn at 
issue was that of building £^ school house, th^ people 
c^ould not agree on a site, neither were they of one min.<| 
in regard to incuring deb(. The matter being laid qy^iT 
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till another year, the little house of Henry Miggs was 
i!«inted for school purposes. 

One member of a school board is chosen eaeh year. 
It was now Mr. Baker's turn to go out, and he was re- 
elected only after a sharp contest, in which he was sup- 
ported by all the voters of Twenty. Mr. Hardin was 
ttshargrined at the result, and thus began a very breach 
between him and the Oolwoods. 

**We members x)f the board, " said Mr. Col wood a few 
days later, "met at Baker's and hired a man that's lately 
come from Iowa. He comes well rocommended and I 
guess there'll be a good school. The term is to begi n 
Monday week and will last three months. Oeorge had 
better herd the cows again this summer, but all the other 
boys must attend school. Ben and Dave may take turns 
in staying to home when their help is needed, and they 
can do a good many chores mornings and nights. Little 
Perry will be six next Friday; a year above the school 
9^e in this state. How time flies." 

The parents were not disappointed in the new 
teacher and the four boys were kept at school. 

Nearly all the original breaking was planted to corn. , 
The field was plowed in May, harrowed, then marked 
into squares of three and a half feet by a tool 
made for the special purpose, and the seed dropped 
as before with a hand planter. The ground was now in 
litter condition for the growth of this crop, which thrives 
exceedingly in the admirable soil of Nebraska. But 
weeds also thrive in subdued land, and the field was four 
times cultivated with the shovel plow. The rest of the 
time during May and June was chiefly spent in hceaki ng 
more ground. 
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The grove talked of on Christmas day now began to 
exist. The supply of young trees from the garden was 
not enough and pointed cuttings were used to make up 
the deficiency. Following the advice of Mr. Holberg, the 
plants were put six feet apart in the row. 

** After eight or ten year," said the frontiersman, 
**you can cut down every other one and use 'em in corn 
cribs, sherfs 'n the like. They come in handy and the 
standin' ones will grow all the better fer havin' more 
room. You'll want t' look out fer the weeds till they git 
a good start; then they'll take care o' themselves. My 
house is part cotton wood; makes very good lumber, but 
warps considerable. See how the shingles has curled on 
my roof. An"d I tell you what, Colwood. The bed bugs 
ginerly gits into a Cottonwood house. Do' know why, but 
that's the fac." 

Other people being quite as active in starting groves, 
the rapid progress of the waving shoots was an earnest 
of a ^eat change in the landscape. The cotton wood was 
well nigh universal. This tree was not always conspic- 
uous in the native woods, and though it prefers the moist 
^ brink of a large watercourse, it will grow freely on the 
highest land. The light green foliage is not of superior 
beauty, but the tree is of rapid growth and easily 
propagated. 
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Chapter XVII, 

Trouble in the Neighborhoods 

The road on the south border of Twenty, being the 
direct highway from Black Willow to Lincoln, was much 
traveled. There was no other well- beaten track any nearer 
the Colwood home, and no wagon was likely to appear at 
the house unless the driver had a very special reason for 
coming. Along the north line of the section no path had 
yet been made. 

A low bridge crossed the antelope on the east limit of 
Eighteen, and thence a dim wagon track led down the 
stream, following near the right bank and crossing the 
path from Mr. Colwood's house to the spring. The dwel- 
lers on Eighteen sometimes took this road in going to 
Black Willow, but because of a troublesome ravine below 
Mr. Gray's, they often preferred to keep directly south 
from the bridge to the main road. But the year before, 
Mr. Byle had struck a compromise by going southeast- 
ward, thus making a path through twenty. He now dis- 
dained to take any other road. 

"I say, Colwood," exclaimed Tom. "It's none o' my 
business, I know, but I wouldn't have that sneaky Byle 
goin' through my land. He can jus' as well keep to the 
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west toad. He knows too plaguy*; well tofigo through 
John's eighty, and so he bangs acrost Walter's. Walter, 
he's too easy to make a fuss. " 

"I'll not put up with it always, " replied Mr. Colwood. 
''Guess I'll break across that track and shut him off." 

' 'It makes bad work when you come to plow up a 
road, " pursued Tom. "The ground is pack' down so 
hard it's like cuttin' through so' leather. An' then if it's 
wore down any at all, it makes a hitch every time you 
plow acrost. On Pete Jqnkins' eighty, the ole freightin* 
road goes plumb square through from one corner to the 
other. He has more'n five acres o' road an' you'll seethe 
eff ec's there for years'n years. " 

Suiting the action to the word, Mr. Colwood plowed 
a five acre land trending north and south. 

"It's been crossed three times," he said at the end of 
a week. "Byle's been through at least onoe, for I saw 
him. Yesterday, Tom saw Joe Bliven on that road." 

"I'd put up a notice," said Mrs. Colwood, "The Ion- 
ger this goes* on the harder it will be to keep people oSl 
What if the crossings are bad down the creek. They 
don't have to take that road. 

The farmer took his wife's advice and persuaded 
Walter Hileman to a like course. Ben dug a diteh, also^ 
and though trespassing was now less frequent, a circuit 
was coolly made around the obstacle. 

"I suppose we can't keep them off entirely," said MK 
Colwood. "But nex' season when that breaking is ia 
irheat, they'll have to keep away. I hear Hardin talks 
about it. He says the road was shut off for spite work." 

"What if he does?" blurted out B^n. "Is he th^ 
great Mogul in this country?" 
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There were other sources of annoyance. Dnving th^ 
jfinter-the cattle of Mr. Byle and also of Mr. Hardio. 
strayed several times to the Colwood farm. Little injury 
peing done, nothing was said. But early in June the- 
Cjows of the nearer neighbor were twice found in the con^i^ 
pen drove them home and on the second occasion he^ 
fbppUed some peppery language to Mr. Byle. When next 
l^e cows were seen in the field the boy drove them to the 
ftable and tied them up. Mr. Byle promised to do a half 
day*s work to indemnify his neighbor, but failed therein 
for several days; nor, indeed was it performed until after 
l^is hogs had broken loose and made a raid on their own: 
^cpunt. By this time he began to fear lest it might not 
be wise to strain Mr. Colwood 's patience very far. 

' 'He said his cow's lariat pins were too short, " said 
Mr. Colwood. <'I told him he might do like others; get 
strong stakes and drive them well into the ground. Thi& 
time, they didn't get beyond the edge of the corn. Their 
rapes got tangled among the stalks." 

Mr* Hardin's livestock committed a fewdepredations^ 
f pd mettlesome Ben once pursued his pigs to his very 
door, belaboring them at every step. Offering no repara- 
tiqn, the neighbor used some volcanic language, but with- 
^ifit, scaring the boy particularly. 

One night a piteous bleat came from the pasture 
ground, and hurrying thither, Mr. Colwood found twa 
dogs throttling a calf. Forgetting in his haste to seiz^ 
^lie gqn, he shouted back to Qeorge, but before the boy 
i^i^ld arrive with tl:^e weapon, the dogs were outof harm'a 
^ftfOf. After lingering several days the calf was killed 
iiifiifi^ being no likelihood of its getting over the hurt. 
The dogs were recognized as those of Mr. Hardin, Ijut 
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their owner did not make good the loss. Not long after- 
ward, the cars were poisoned with strychnine. This was 
Ben's doing, his father not putting him up to it. 

As though all this were not enough to make a positive 
breach between the families, something yet was forth- 
coming. A bacchanalian song was heard one evening 
from a man driving up the bottom road. As Mr. Colwood 
ivas going for water the following day he met Mr. Byle 
in the crossing of the two paths. The hangdog face of 
the neighbor had an expression which seemed meek and 
friendly. 

* *I got a new shovel plow, " said Mr. Byle. * *I'll plow 
f er y' after dinner an' make it all right 'bout my hawgs in 
y' cawn." 

"Very well," was the only remark. 

"Did y' hear all that hoUerin' las' night?" then 
inquired the neighbor. 

"It sounded very much like Hardin." 

" That's who 'twas. He was drunk's a fool. Drove 
through my wheat. He was a dickens of a time gitt'n 
home. It's a shame there's any drinkin' round us, but 
it's a sorry fac'." 

"I knew Hardin used to drink," said Mr.] Colwood. 
^'I hoped he'd given it up. I don't know any one else 
close around here that drinks." 

"My eyes," exclaimed Mr. Byle. "Tim Hardin takes 
*is bitters as much as ever. I see 'im staggerin' round 
Plattsmouth a week ago, an' there's other's round here 
that's seen 'im too. He went round town, hoUerin', *My 
name's Tim Hardin an' I don't calre who knows it. ' But 
ole man Bliven and 'is boys all drinks. My little Fanny 
was over therefor yeast the other day, an' Joe Bliven, he 
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come up from Hardin's. She see 'im with a bottle — reg*-^ 
lar whiskey bottle. They took a pull all round, an' Joe, 
he got boozy. An' my little girl, she's heard Gertie Har- 
din say she likes to see 'er brothers drunk; they ac' sa 
funny. It's a mortal shame, such things is. " 

The listener went home thinking. 

How far his listener spoke the truth, Mr. Col wood 
did not feel at all sure, but he thought it best to look into 
his statements. He was not himself a thoroughgoing 
temperance man. He had sometimes tasted liquor, but 
had never been drunk, and had now for years held him- 
self quite aloof from the poison. He was glad that drink- 
ing was usually held in great disrepute among his neigh- 
bors, and while he viewed the probable failing of the 
Blivens with leniency, he would have visited his ire upon 
his sons, had any of them erred in like manner. 

But the report of Mr. Byle was substantially true. 
Mr. Hardin's industry had begun to ebb, and his resump- 
tion of the drinking habit became known to every one. 
Prom having grown infrequent, all visiting between these 
families now ceased. 

One Sunday afternoon in July Mr. Wilman and Isaac 
Hurd were both at the Colwood house. Though it 
was preaching hour at Mr. Tomwell's, the family were 
all at home and with such talkers present as these two 
men, conversation did not lag. 

**Thi8 year it looks more like a settled country,'* 
observed Mr. Colwood. • **There is several times as much 
ground in cultivation and a good deal of new breaking." 

**Yes," said Mr. Hurd, "there's a lot been done and 
we have to work a lot to make a 'show. We don't have so 
much laysure time as we had last year. Everybody '& 
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pitching into the work as if they meant to use ap evetf 
hour between sunrise and sunset. Nobody ought to hi 
real sorry for a rainy day. We'd work too hard if iif 
wasn't for that. More rain, more rest. That's my 
motto." 

' 'A stranger seeing us work so like slaves, " remarked 
Mr. Wilman, **might think we work just for the sake of 
the Almighty Dollar. That isn't really the way of it 
Did you ever think we are building better than we know? 
Most of us homesteaders are young men or the next 
thing to it. There's not many that have the boy help 
Mr. Col wood has. With most people the sons and 
daughters are too small, or else they are grown up and 
striking out for themselves. So you see how it is with 
the average settler. He has his land given him, but it's 
raw material and his being poor makes him have to start 
very low. Just see what there is before him; subduing 
his land, starting a grove, building house and sheds, buy- 
ing expensive tools, planning for better improvements 
some day, and then joining in with his neighbors to sup- 
ply the want of bridges, school houses, and churches. 
But that's not all yet. We vote bonds to get a railroad, 
and we pay high taxes so the state can put up its pub- 
lic buildings and meet its other unavoidably high expenses. 
If we fully realized the bigness of the work, we might get 
discouraged. But you see we all work hand in hand, as 
it were, spurring up and encouraging each other, and that 
makes the load seem light. The fact is every citizen is 
pledging himself to help bring this new state to the level 
of the old states as soon as possible. It isn't all a scramble 
after the loaves and fishes. It's public spirit and patriot- 
ism of the best sort. 
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•there's another thing, " said Mr. Hurd. *'We all 
»tand on a level. One man's just as good as another. 
We all have land enough, and one can't get much more it 
lie had the means. Some men here are very intelligent 
and cultivated, but that makes no difference. We all com- 
pete in a good-natured sort of way to have as good a farm 
as the next one. We work hard and deny ourselves lots 
of things, but it will come out all right some time. We 
must not get discouraged by bad luck, but go straight 
ahead.'* 

"You are right, '* pursued Mr. Wilman. "The severe 
humdrum labor we undergo does not permit much time 
lor play. But then we are not indifferent. We are now 
laying the foundations. We must get our farms into full 
productive capacity. In time we shall have better houses, 
new barns, and fenced pastures; good roads and fine 
groves. By that time we can take things easier and enjoy 
life. Well not have to slave it always. And there's 
another thing to look at. As the country improves, and 
settles up more closely, we shall have some fine towns. 
We can enjoy some of their privileges. Western towns 
have a most vital connection with the farming interests." 

During the first season the Miggs district had been 

canvassed with little avail by agents for farming tools 

and other wares. These men were now more numerous. 

Sciarcely a week of spring or summer went by without 

one, at least, of their visits. Had there been but one rep- 
resentative for each sort of farm machinery, these calls 
would not have been many; but of every class of tools, 
there would be sveral men to represent the interests of 
competing manufacturers. Peddlers and book agents 
also pressed their claims to attention but did not find a 
very promising field of labor. 
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"Did that lightning rod agent come round your way?'' 
asked Tom Mosely while riding to church with his Penn- 
sylvanian neighbor. 

* * Yes, but I told him he asked too much. " 

* ^That's the way to talk to 'em, " said Tom, energetically. 
**He didn't rod my house, neither. The skeezicks, he had 
cheek enough for a government mule, but I got shut o' 
him right quick. I wan't goin' t' pay 'im no forty cents a 
foot for 'is stuff an' three dollars for a p'int. Told 'im 
when I wanted a rod, I'd go get one cheaper 'n his'n. 

**Did you have a book agent onyourroadthe other day?" 
asked Mr. Colwood. "1 heard of one, but he didn't come 
my way." 

**Yes, had a book agent and tin peddler, both the 
same day. Lots o' sof ' soap to 'em. Grot a new milk pail. 
The doggoned cow got her foot in the old one and knocked 
the bottom plumb out. Didn't get no book. It was got 
up nice, though; leather covers, gilt edges, fine pictures, 
and all that sort o' thing. No use. Give 'em to know 
that five dollars don't come very easy with me. An' then 
I can't read much of any. I think if the people would all 
turn in an' charge them fellers a good square price for 
their keep, they wouldn't pester us so much. Half the 
time, yes'n three quarters, they don't charge 'em nothin'. 
But there's Joe on ahead of us. Must 'ave rode down with 
Royer till he turned off. Royer drove over to old main 

Hobel's to-day. " 

In a few moments they overtook thepedestrian. 

**Jump in, Joe, .and ride," said Mr. Colwood. 

Without waiting for the wagon to stop, Joe climbed 
over the endgate and sat on the board seat with ^ Tom. 

'*We were talking about those agents," remarked the 
driver. 
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* 'Plenty of 'em, " replied Joe. * *They ' ve canvassed for 
six kinds of reapers. Every one's the best, because it 
takes the first premium everywhere and sells the best. 
And then they can't none of 'em be good because every 
agent says every kind but his is not fit for old iron: 
Those chaps are after a share of our crops. Well, they 
know and we know that farming tools can't be got along 
without. Takes lots of machinery for us. There's break- 
ing plows, and stirring plows, and corn plows, and corn 
planters, [and mowers and reapers, and thrashing machines, 
corn shellers, fanning mills, hay rakes, and so on and so 
forth, too numerous to mention. It don't take no fool of 
a sum to stock up with a full outfit. You can't buy a 
mower and reaper short of two hundred and a thrasher 
costs you seven or eight hundred." 

Tom would thrash you cheaper 'n that," interrupted 
Jess. 

**That's so," said Tom with a wink. 

* 'Jess, you 're a scamp, ' ' replied Joe. * *Wait till I catch 
you somewhere. I'll wipe up the road with you." 

*'But man alive," exclaimed Tom, whose face grew 
earnest. **You nor me can't buy every tool we need. 
That would bust nineteen men out o' twenty. If one buys 
a reaper, the nex' man don't need one, an' one thrasher 
will do for several sections." 

**See here, Tom. If I got no reaper, I must pay you a 
good many dollars a year for cutting my wheat and con- 
siderable to some one else for thrashing it. "We can 
change works and sort of average it off, but some one's 
got to own the tools. One that's got no tools he isn't very 
independent. And then we have to give notes and pay 
twelve per cent interest. That ' and the wear an' tear of 
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tools and other expenses, aaid the low prices of produce 
will keep us from getting lazy." 

They reached Clear creek as the Sunday school was 
dismissing. Mr. Col wood, like some other men, was not in 
season for this. Around the house were a dozen wagons, 
and hovering about the door was a group of men and boys, 
the attendance being greater than in winter. Chairs were 
taken from the wagons into the crowded room when ser- 
vice began, but not all the male element entered. Some 
sat near the door listening, while others moved about the 
yard or leaned against the wagons, talking of the season 
and their farming operations. 

The congregation was slow to disperse, the women 
being the last to come out of the building. Each wagon 
was driven to the door to receive its female passengers. 

**It isn't like it is in town, " remarked Walter Hileman. 
**There, everybody makes for the door and then strikes a 
bee line for home. But here in the country, the women 
folks have a lot of talking to do. They are not always 
sure of another chance during the two weeks." 

^*Don't know but we like to talk just as much," said a 
small person at his elbow. 

* Treacher's going home with Timson," remarked an- 
other man. * ^There's a chicken going to lose his head if 
it hasn't already. Wherever a preacher goes, the chick- 
ens have a trouble with the throat right straight. Down 
at Hazel creek, as soon as a preacher drives into the yard, 
the chickens scream out to one another, *Run under cover. 
Eun under cover. The minister's coming.' " 

* 'Down below there, " said the small man, **they are 
better trained than that. They pull each other's feathers 
out, and then march up to a block of wood, lay their 
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heads on the block, and stretch out their legs." 

**You fellows oughtn't to lie on a day like this," ob- 
jected a man named Rowley. *'I don't believe you have 
the papers for that." 

**It's as true as it ever was," declared the first story 
teller. 

**I wonder,'^ said Rowley, **if we can't scare up 
enough this fall to buy the parson a winter hat. Last 
winter they say his wife covered his straw one with cloth 
and he wore it right along. A parson here on the prairie 
gets to know what it is to have the shorts, the same as the 
rest of us. We'd treat them good if we had the means." 

*^I'd get him a hat, " said the small man, *4f he'd only 
quit talking in that pulpit twang and not scrape his up- 
per lip. Why don't he grow something to strain his coif ee 
through, like the rest of us men?" 

The present year fell behind the last one in amount of 
rain and seasonableness of weather, and the crops were 
less promising. A sudden disaster befell many of the peo- 
ple along the Antelope. While watching the cows one 
afternoon, George was overtaken by a swift coming storm 
and thoroughly drenched before gaining shelter. A light 
streak in the cloud was prolific of hail, and as the pelting 
was severe, the boy was glad to walk backward. Before 
he could gain shelter the storm had passed on, leaving 
the ground strewn with a fast- vanishing layer of icy peb- 
bles. His father came on horseback to find him and to 
drive home the cattle. 

' *Get home, " said Mr, Ciolwood. "You must put on 
dry clothes. The grain is knocked flat and I'm afraid it 
won't pay the harvesting. The corn leaves are torn into 
ribbons, but the stalks stand up and the crop may recover 
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and make something. " 

The track of the storm was not wide, yet tiiere was a 
gloom on many faces. But the hope inspiring the Western 
pioneer soon enabled him to recoverhis spirits. None had. 
more roseate views of the future than Mr. Wihnan. 

^*Colwood," said he, **the railroad will be the making 
of this country. We have almost a paradise herewith our 
rich soil and splendid climate. We need only railroad 
facilities to ship off the enormous amount of produce we 
can raise here. We'll soon grow rich, raising grain and 
stock. I'm going to put in fifty acres -in wheat next 
year, and slap onto the railroad quarter alongside of me» 
I'll break it most all out, and I'll raise at least eighty 
acres of corn, one year with another. We'd have had good 
wheat this year if we hadn't been in such a hurry to get 
the seed in early. That cold storm in April put it back 
and brought it within reach of that hail. We don't want 
to whine at this season. We're not going to see it rain 
pitchforks all over the country every year." 

On his return from Black Willow one midsummer day 
Mr. Colwood was feeling jubilant. 

**The railroad," he said, **is a sure thing. It is graded 
to the river, opposite Plattsmouth, and the rails laid nearly 
as far. On this side, the surveyors are locating a line right 
through our county. It's thought they'll get to work here by 
fall. It will come as near to us as it was at Jamesburg. 
The railroad men have asked our county "^for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and everyone thinks the bonds will 
be voted. It will tax us a little heavy, but we can't get 
along without a road." 

'^And the wheat being such a failure," added the wife» 
**we must rely a great deal on the cows." 
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As had been the case the first season, the milch covrs 
■were again a sourcie of more income than the field crops. 
A few yards below a hole which had been dug to inter- 
cept a vein of spring water, a second was made for the 
butter jars. The tall grass screened the pit from obser- 
vation, and it was further shaded by a covering of boards 
and grass. This simple spring house was very satisfac- 
tory and was never disturbed. 

The grain was not wholly ruined, so much standing 
nearly upright that the fields looked more promising 
than they really were. Instead of a reaper, a heading 
harvester was now employed. The young Colwoods had 
never before seen the huge, ungainly tool, and the peca- 
lial* mode of harvesting was new to them. 

The body of the frame covered as much room as the 
foundation of a small prairie house. At either side was a 
broad-rimmed wheel, the one at the right of the driver 
being supplied with gearing. In the middle was a large 
beam projecting rearward. At the outer end of this beam 
was a small, free-moving wheel, and above the latter was 
an iron post. Here was the driver's place. In front of 
him and at either side of the beam was a span of horses. 
The cutter bar was ten feet long and above it was a great 
reel, whose blows threw the grain on a revolving apron, 
this transferring it to another elevated to an angle of 
about forty-five decrees. Behind the horizontal apron 
was an upright wire screen through which the driver 
could look. 

The header box was an indispensable adjunct. It 
stood on the running gear of a wagon and looked much 
like a corn crib, except that one of the flaring sides was 
lower than the other. As the machine moved through the 
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field, leaving in its wake a broad swath of tall stubble, 
one of three boxes moved alongside to receive the grain 
from the carrier. Yet with all this apparatus no more 
hands were required than during the last year's harvest- 
ing and in two days the work was done. There was no 
binding or shocking; as fast as one box became full, 
another took its place and the straw was stacked like hay. 

Jim look sober at the niggard season. 

^'There's mighty little to turn off the place this 
year, " was his comment. **The crops are about as slim 
as they can be. Just think of it. Only two hundred and 
forty bushels of wheat from thirty-four acres and thirty- 
five bushels of oats from six. There's more stock to feed 
this winter, and less corn for them. The potatoes won^t 
last till new ones come on." 

'^Others didn't come out so well," replied the parent. 
"There's a man down by Clear creek rented a hundred 
acres for two-thirds the crop and only threshed out three 
hundred bushels." 

There was facetious grumbling among the home- 
steaders as well as gloomy repining. Yet, • as a rule, they 
looked hopefully forward to a better season the nfext year. 
The bonds for the railroad were voted, and when the 
sound of blasting was wafted over the prairie, bearing 
witness to a tangible advance, Mr. Colwood grew light of 
heart, and he smiled with satisfaction at the good prices 
paid him for produce at the railroad boarding houses. 

Jim, leaving Mr. Holberg's as owner of a team, at 
once found work on the railroad construction. 

Late in November there occurred a rainy night, and 
the morning sun revealed a strange appearance. The 
rain, freezing as it fell, had incrusted everything with ice. 
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The limbs of young trees were bent and sometimes broken, 
while each stalk of grass was inclosed by an icy sheath 
an inch in diamter. 

The little house annoyed the homesteader when ever 
he compared the insignificant dwelling with the commo- 
dious old farm house in which he used to dwell. 

'^Mother, " he would exclaim, **we can't get along with 
this rabbit trap of a house. I shall get some lumber and 
put up a leanto on the south side. That will give room 
for a little kitchen and a small bedroom. Then we'll be ' 
much more comfortable. One may as well get a little 
good out of this world as he goes along." 

The mild objections of the wife were no longer ur^ed 
and the oft repeated desire was carried into effect. The 
husband's final argument, one so often employed, was the 
most potential. Julia was sent for and she came with 
some friends who were going farther west. 



XVIE 

The Party at Mr. Bliven's. 

**A party over to Kirby's last night.'' 

*a heard of it." 

These words passed between Mr. Wilman and Jim, 
soon after the return of the latter from working on thrO 
railroad. It was now late in December and the ground 
was covered with snow. At this particular moment; ^r. 
"Wilman, who was walking up the creek road, met the 
young man going to the spring with the sled and water 
barrel. 

**There'll be another," replied the neighbor. **It will 
come off next week and be nearer this way. Pine thing, 
these parties. They'll bring out the young, folks. Last 
winter was dreadful dull; nothing going on at all. I've a 
mind to give a party myself after a while. " 

**It will be all the same to me," declared Jim, **if they 
are to be like the one at Kirby's. They fiddled and danced 
till most daylight and had whiskey in the house. Let 
those go that want to. When they get me into that sort 
of crowd, they'll be older 'n they are now." 

**Well, it wouldn't be strange if they did stay too late, 
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$eeiiig it's the first party of the winter. They couldn't 
Taave had whiskey. Pshaw." 

**I'm told by one who said he knew 'and I know him 
too well to doubt his word." 

"Who might it have been?" 

"I don't care to tell. "• 

**Now supposing they had whiskey," said Mr. Wil- 
man persuasively. '^They're a low set over that way. 
We have more refined people round here. Now, Jim, you 
need society, CJome out and be like the rest of the young 
folks. And there's George; fifteen years old now. He 
ought to get used to company. " 

"Of that sort? Yes, I suppose so," replied Jim with 
a touch of sarcasm. 

Mr. Wilman was somewhat put out at these rebuffs, 
yet he returned to the charge firing his biggest gun. 

"Anyhow," he said, "there's your sister. She'll want 
to go out some. 'Tisn't nature for a girl to put up with 
nothing but a troop of brothers. The young men will be 
coming to see her. . You'll be drawn in, too." 

"I expect so, " was the ironical reply. 

Julia Col wood was patient and kind, yet neither 
pretty in face nor very sprightly in manner. But 
she was a young lady and in such the new community was 
deficient. The Colwood house speedily became a more 
important feature of the neighborhood, especially on a 
moonlight evening or a Sunday afternoon. 

Christmas was observed by many people, the Col- 
woods going to Mr. Thornburg's, where several other 
friends of that homesteader also appeared. Evergreen 
trees are exceedingly rare in Nebraska, but after a long 
search a red cedar shrub was found. Despite the frugal 
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presents and the meager ornamentation, the tree caused 
recollections of former days to come vividly to mind and 
the party made the most of the occasion. 

A few days later there was a party at Mr. Hardin's. 
During the afternoon of the same day, Jake Bliven rode 
up to the Colwood house, pausing only long enough to 
deliver a piece of letter paper. It was his first appear- 
ance there for many months, and he had gained the road 
before Mrs. Colwood' was able to find and adjust her 
glasses. She was alone at the time and when Jim ap- 
peared the note was handed him. 

**So GTeorge and humble me are invited to the dance 
to-night. Guess I'll go. Yes indeed." 

**Are you going?" inquired Mrs. Colwood, 

*^Notif I know myself," declared the young man. 
**They might have given me more notice. That's excuse 
enough. " 

**I had an invition sooner 'n you," remarked Julia. 

"Who from?" inquired her brother. 

*'Prom Julius Stonebreaker over at Mrs. Joe's this 
morning. I never saw him before." 

'*Didn't he make a botch of it?" inquired Jim rather 
maliciously. 

**He got as red in the face as a lobster." 

**I wish these parties were of a somewhat different 
sort, " remarked Mr. Colwood. **The Blivens go a great 
deal on them and think it strange everyone else shouldn't. 
I'm told the young folks that meet over there talk dis- 
dainfully of us, but if it does themany good they're welcome 
to it. I know how these parties will turn out. Not many 
young people close by us but what fall in with those over 
Kirby's way. I like to see young folks have a good time, 
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but one has to draw the line somewhere. As for these 
shindies, I kn6w no good of them. " 

**Tim Hardin," said Jiji, "has never liked me and he 
don't want me there. Others put him up to sending that 
note. He hasn't buried his war hatchet so deep but what 
the handle sticks out of the ground." 

Three weeks went by before there was another party^ 
very near. 

* Tarty at Bliven's," reported Jim one supper hour. 
**I saw Phil and he promises there won't be any of that 
old racket to-night; only some games. I've a mind to go, 
but not because I'm coaxed. It's an experiment to draw 
me in and some don't do it with a good grace. Perhaps 
they won't care to invite me more'n once." 

**Jim is studying up some devilment, " remarked Jess. 

"So you are going?" asked. George when he saw the. 
young man stropping his razor on his boot leg. 

"Yes, I'm going." 

Unmindful of the jeering remarks of the boys, the 
young man went on with the work of improving his per- 
sonal appearance and soon left the house. Walking 
diagonally across the frozen field at the east end of Mr. 
Byle's homestead, he jumped the creek and struck into 
the well worn path leading west from Mr. Hardin's. 

There was a sound of gayety within as the young 
man ascended the porch. The front apartment was occu- 
pied solely by members of the sterner sex, who greeted 
Jim with exclamations of mingled surprise and welcome. 
A giggling came from the other room as the door nartly^ 
opened to afford a glimpse of the newcomer. 

"Never mind what Clara says about you," whispered 
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Phil Bliven. "I've had nothing to do with what -people 

talk." 

"lean stand that," replied Jim. "I am willing to 
believe you." 

Mrs. Bllven now entered the room and grasped his 
hand with warmth and a motherly smile. 

"I haven't seen you for months," was her greeting. 
"There's just an even number of the young folks now; 
nine couple." 

A rap came on the inner door. 

"Everything's ready now," said Phil. "We'll have 



The nine arose, entering the other room in single file. 
Near the door was Clara Pennam, who looked at Jim 
askance and with a pursed up mouth. The young man 
gently seized her in his strong arms, putting a kiss, 
squarely and deliberately, on her lips. 

"O you — ," she began, but was interrupted by the 
salute and flitted with a nonplussed look to a comer of the 
room where she applied her handkerchief to her face with 
a great showing of petulance. 

The young men testified their approval by a loud clap- 
ping of bands and Phil Bliven laughed heartily. 

"Bravo, Jim," he cried. "That's jnst glorious." 

Jim volunteered no explanation, but silently took a 
seat beside the blushing Sadie. 

' 'Let's play the Lover's Bridge, ' ' said one who seemed 
to be master of ceremonies. "It takes four — two boys 
and two girls. One of each stand facing and take each 
other's right hand, and the other two stand crossways o' 
the first two and do the same. I'll show you if you don't 
all know. Here, Sade, you leave Jim a minute. You get 
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up and take Tom Bole's hand — here ui the middle of the 
floor. Bo; that's right Now, Eda, you stand on tha 
other side of 'em from me. There. Now, Jack, you take 
her hand. There you are. Tom is first, Sade second^ 
Jack third, and Eda fourth. Now, Jim, you'll be next. 
You're to snap your finger at any girl you choose, and 
she's to chase you round these four and catch you and give- 
you a smack, and then you take Tom's place and the one 
you called calls out one o' the beys. 

Phil chuckled when he saw Jim snap his thumbs and 
forefinger at Clara Pennam. 

**I ain't going to," she audibly pouted. 

There was an immediate chorus of remonstrance. 

**Augh. Get up, Clara. Don't be foolish. Come, go- 
'long. Jim won't play unless you do." 

The girl rose ruefully and proceeded to chase Jim 
slowly around the group, but was spurred on by the 
raillery of the others. Overtaking Jim she was inclined 
to slight the required ceremony of kissing, but stung by 
the jeers of her companions, she at length attended to the- 
matter, , though not very warmly, and Jim resumed his seat. 
It soon came Sadie's turn. She motioned to Jim and led 
him an animated pursuit ended by a sudden flank move- 
ment. 

**Well now, that's a hop, skip'n jump," said Phil ap- 
provingly. 

This game was succeeded by another, and the young^ 
people moved about in a circle to the tane of. 

The needle's eye. 
The dust supply, 
The thread that runs so truly," 
and other lines quite as meaningless. The variety of 
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such games was soon spent and before the evening was far 
gone, the interest of the majority began to flag. A tacit 
desire for their customary amusements was becoming felt 
when Mrs, Bliven announced a candy pulling. 

But interest in this sticky pastime grew slack. 

''Let's have a waltz, or a schottish, or something," 
whimpered Clara, in a pouting undertone. 

Phil realized the situation and came to Jim's rescue. 

"Let's have some checkers," he proposed. 

Jim agreed and to the disgust of the company the two 
young men concentrated their attention on a checker 
board. The rest of the company soon withdrew to the 
other room, whence an uproar of fiddling and dancing 
soon issued. An hour later Jim went home. 

**They won't bother, me again," said he, **and they 
needn't take the trouble. I can get along with Phil, but I 
didn't feel at home with the crowd generally. Toward the 
last some didn't show any sort of manners. At first, Jack 
and some others thought I'd be just more'n one of them." 

** Jim's a queer chap,'* commented Mr. Byle to a 
neighbor. **The girls didn't know what to make of him 
at the party the other night. They thought he's bashful, 
an' wouldn' come, an' they rather got took back. He 
plagued Clara Pennam some. The girls think Jule is dull 
an' don't go mucb^ on parties. An' mother Bliven don't 
like it Jim hain't been shining up to Sadie. Some of 'em 
said it was a dry time. A buss'n bee didn' quite fill the bill. 
Beckon they'll try a reg'lar hoedown nex' time." 



XIX 

Jim 8 Peril. 

Another spring was come. 

Gebrge was already fifteen years old, and Ben was 
fourteen in April. Dave and Jess bad nearly reached the 
ages of their elder brothers at the time of the migration 
to Nebraska. Perry was no longer the little child he was 
then. 

The older boys felt the promptings of youthful ambi- 
tion. Although of help to their father and Jim, they 
knew their presence could be dispensed with. The young 
man was now at home and both he and his father were in 
debt. The desire to earn something took strong root in 
the minds of these boys. 

But what could they do* and where should they go? 
They knew of nothing else than farm labor, and within 
the sma]l circle of their acquaintance they could not tell 
where to look for regular employment. As to going far 
from home on a vague search, they knew their parents 
would not consent. So in this perplexity, George sought 
counsel of his father. 

''That's a hard question," replied Mr. Col wood. 
^ 'There is little hired help wanted round here and then 
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it's only for a few days or weeks at a time. People can 
generally do their own work and they are too ixx>r to hire 
much. And then when they do have a job there's some 
yonng fellow, bigger and stonter than yon, ready to snap 
it np. One can't do mnch by working out unless he has 
a team. There are not many Holberg's now, but when 
the people are better off, they will hire some. There are 
no industries in the towns, — ^no mills or factories, — and 
there's too many people in the towns anyway, for what 
there is to do. You boys must not work out this season. 
They'd put too much work on you for your strength. I 
shall never consent to see any boy of mine undertake work 
before he's got his growth that will break him dbwn 
before his time. There's no economy in that. No, I 
don't see any way but for you to stay at home till you get 
bigger, and make yourselves as useful as you can. And 
see here. Each of you four oldest- boys may have one of 
this year's calves, and besides that, you and Ben shall 
have a litter of pigs. " 

This considerate act pleased the boys. Ben already 
had a yearling heifer, bought when a calf, with his sav- 
ings. George, though without any such belonging, was 
none the less ambitious. 

"Ben, I've got an idea," he remarked to his brother, 
as the two were sitting near the doorstep of the house. 

**Hold on to it," chaffed Jim, going out. 

'*We will," retorted Ben. '*What is it, George?" 

The reply was in a low tone. 

* 'Albert Hurd asked me to drop corn for him when 
he's ready. He'll pay in money or work. Now let's take 
a patch of ground, and raise some things to sell at North- 
ville. And let's get some ducks and turkey eggs. Maybe 
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1KF6 ef^n get some plothes io tl^^ f^U wit^^^ut having to se^ 
tlpie calves. Wb»t we have 09, iip most warn out- " 

'*AU right Toa v^ for tbiit/' was Bea's rej^dy 

P}antiBff oprn lor Mr. Hurd wa/^ quite different frofl[^ 
walking baok and forth across a field, pressing a han(^ 
planter into the ground at distances of three and a half 
feet. Mr. Hurd owned a horse planter, and from his seat 
in the rear he had only to dirept his team while George, 
Bitting crosswise in front, h^ puly to pull a leaver wheu 
th^ spout came into the trail previously made across the 
field with a marker. There was no noise sufficient to bin- 
der conversation, and they talked inqessantly all day. 

The boys took possession of a strip of ground near thj^ 
house. Some young ducks were bought, but the n0gh' 
bors did not azact a price for garden seeds or for a dozeu:, 
of turkey eggs. The patch was faithfully cared for and. 
the young poultry grew apace. 

But the pecuniary return was not in proportion to the» 
outlay of time and labor. The smpiU railroad town of 
N(»rthvil]e was a poor market for garden produce anql 
poultry was about equally a drug, Sor^e of the ppt^toes^ 
aoaloqs, and cabbages were bartered for clptu, and severajL 
^f the ducks were bought by ^ei^hbors. But mpre vege- 
tables if ound there way to the hpme table tjiai^ to the store^ 
jpangr of the ducks lived to w^dle in another season's 
mud, while most of the turkeys met their doom at home 
during the winter. 

''I wished you success," said Walter Hileman, <<but 
it's no place to do anything at farming in a small line. 
Most everybody 'y a farmer and the towns are small. The 
town folks have their own gardens and better ones too> 
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4}han we people in the tsountry have tune to look after. 
tSince the railroad's been built past us, Mrs. Hobel gets 
only eight to ten cents a dozen for eggs and twelve or fif - 
tteen for a pound of butter. No, boys, we must farm over 
ILEits of land to do anything, and the man without land, or 
Imsiness in town, has a hard row to hoe in this new coun- 
try /" 

There had been a school during the winter, but as 
meighborhood bickerings had led to the employment of a 
mew and not very competent teacher, the attendance of 
Creorge did not last beyond the opening week. There was 
fair unanimity at the school meeting, the homesteaders on 
Eighteen having secured the formation of a new district 
-with their section as a component part. A schoolhouse lot 
^was established in the center of the curtailed district and 
it was voted to put up a building during the summer. 

At the proper moment Mr. Miggs arose and after fir- 
ing a preparatory salute of tobacco juice, announced that 
•lie had something to say. 

^'Now, neighbors, as we've got along so swimmin'ly 
ii'night, I wanter have my say in a leetle matter. I'm a 
TOugh scrub of a man, an' it ain't alt'gether fitti'n t' have 
i}he deestrict go by my name. We all ain't got along ril well 
t'gether this last year, an' I do' want no mud throwed on 
nobody on 'count o' me, an' have my name t' put 'em mind o' 
what's gone by. So I sejes' the deestrict be named Prai- 
rie View." 

The proposed name was very favorably received and 
:at once adopted. In Nebraska the school district is the 
^smallest political subdivion, and its individualism is as 
much felt, perhaps, as that of the township. It has very 
often a definite name in addition to its legal designation 
<by number. 
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The number of cows and calves was now larger than 
ever, and it was thought best to send the yearling cattle 
away for pasture. Driving them to a herd on the Ne- 
hawka was no small task. The bovines demurred very 
much at being torn from the home of their infancy. Re- 
fusing to be led and then given their liberty, they fur- 
nished their escort for a while with plenty of vigorous ex- 
ercise. The panting animals were then more obliging, 
much to the relief of the panting drivers. After two 
hours' exertion, the herd was reached, the cattle scamper- 
ing into its midst. 

The herd was allowed to graze on a large body of 
railroad and speculator land. This territory was burned 
off in portions and at different times, so that the cattle 
might have a more constant supply of tender grass. At 
night they were driven into a corral, or yard, their guar- 
dian sleeping near by in a little tent. 

A twelve weeks term of school began the middle of 
April, and as an efficient teacher was hired the boys 
attended quite steadily. The herding of the cows being 
now abandoned, they were kept lariated near the creek. 

This year there came to the family a trouble threat- 
ening a serious result. From passive dislike the attitude 
of Mr. Hardin had developed into open hostility. The 
Oolwoods were not low spirited, and when this neighbor 
openly talked of buying the railroad eighty in front of 
their land with the avowed object of cutting them off from 
pasture and running water, they induced an eastern friend 
to buy the tract. Mr. Altemus, the buyer, did not settle 
on the land, but left it in the care of the Colwoods, who 
continued to enjoy its advantages. 

It was soon aiter the neighbor had thus been circum- 
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vented tbat Jim made a late appearance at dinner. He 
vras looking angry. 

''I shouldn't wonder if my claim was jumped yet," he 
muttered. 

''How can that be?" demanded his father. ''Our 
house is on the line and you sleep in your end. And 
you've eomfdied with the law in not being away six months 
at a time." 

"Yes, that's the way I look at it, but it looks like 
some one means to make trouble for me. " 

"Some of Hardin's work?" inquired George. 

"All I know for certain is this, " replied the young, 
man as he went trough the form of eating his dinner. 
"Joe Hobel toM me the man who came to Pennam's l«t€dy 
was on the road between him and Tom, and that Pennam 
and this man went over into the field and sighted down 
the line betwen them as if to see if our house is on the 
line between our eighties. " 

"I believe Tom's our friend and Joe too," said Mr» 
Oolwood. 

"So I think," replied the son. "And Tom had notMnig 
to do about their sighting across the section, onljr he told 
Joe about it." 

The f 6/their's brows became knitted. 

"It's tb^ w(H*k of mischief makers, " he si^d sternlyw 
' 'But I don't iSee, Jim, how they can get you off. We 
measured the dil^nce very eafef uUy, and tl:^ bouse must 
stand on this line. " 

"I won't rest easy till I'm sure," declared Jim. 'Tm 
going to Black WiUow this afternoon for the surveyor. 
But if my claim is jumped, some^one had better lookout." 

Wrathful Jim left the house atid was soon galloping^ 
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down the valley. His father* Biso, was deeply aroused. 

"Pap," asked little Perry as soon as he thought he 
would be heard, "what is jumping?" 

''A man who takes a homestead," said his parent, 
**must not be off from it more than six months at a time. 
After five years, he can prove up, as they say. That is, 
Jie gets a deed for his land and then it's his own property 
and he can go and come as he likes. He is allowed two 
years more for proving up, so he must get his deed within 
seven years. He must have a house on his land and make 
it his home. But if people take a notion he don't live up to 
the law, some prying rascal comes round and lays claim 
to it. If he makes good his claim, he gets the land. 
There has to be a trial at the land office to find out." 

This opinion of the average * 'jumper" is perhaps 
excusable. The homesteader^ was usually a poor man to 
whom a free grant of land was a godsend. Cases of neg- 
lect, either real or apparent, sometimes occurred, but 
unless the neglect was very manifest, the jumper was 
looked upon as a trespasser and angry feelings were 
aroused. Strife and even bloodshed have more than once 
been the outcome. 

There had been little jumping thus far, since undis- 
puted land could be had by going a few days journey 
farther west. But homesteads on the Antelope had now 
SfH enhanced value, because of their improved condition, 
ifhe nearness of the railroad, and the existence of schools 
f|.nd other privileges. And so the possessory title of every 
JbpiQesteader was put under scrutiny. 

Mr. Colwood soon left the house, preceding his son's 
a?et.urn by only a few moments. 
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**The surveyor will be up here to-morrow," said the 
young man with an air of stern resolution. 

*'And I found this rag of paper on a stick by your 
farther comer," said Mr. Col wood giving his son a printed 
blank with some writing af&xed. 

Jim read it with an angry scowl. 

* *So, " he muttered. * 'Notice has been filed at the 
land office that I am to defend my claim. Indeed. And I. 
am to answer to the charge of abandonment. Let's see 
who'll come out on the top of the heap." 

The paper was then stuffed into his pocket. 

**I think," said Mr. Colwood, ''that we can depend on 
all the neighbors on this section as witnesses." 

"That's more'n we can say of some outside, "remarked 
Jim. 

"Not leaving out Byle," added the elder man. 

"Exactly," said Jim with a look full of meaning. 

Joe Hobel now appeared in the doorway. 

' 'Jim, let's look at your off mare. Perhaps we can 
strike up a trade." 

But Joe Hobel had no thought of a horse trade and 
Jim knew it. It was understood that the neighbor wished 
to speak with the two men alone. 

"Well, Jim," remarked the neighbor after the three 
had gone inside stable. "They tell me you've been 
jumped." 

"That's about the size of it," replied the young man. 

"I've just heard something," continued Joe. "Fm 
not going to say who told me, but Tim Hardin has a hand 
in it. He must have a mortgage on Byle. He seems to 
own him, body, soul, and gizzard. At any rate he's egged 
him on to do the dirty work. John Mosely knew some^ 
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ithing of this, but didn't think it would go so far. fle told 
me and Hileman down to father's, and we got up a little^ 
plan. We haven't taken in any one yet. I only had a^ 
chance to put a flea in Tom's ear and it isn't worth whil^ 
to go to Daddy Baker, as he's too honest a man for any- 
thing that looks like scheming. Well, it's this: we fellows; 
are to lay back and let the thing develop a little more.. 
We're to let on as if we didn't care a copper if you do los^ 
your eighty. It's for a bait to draw them fellows on. I^ 
for one, am not a hitching post for any man and none of 
us propose to lie any, but to give that chap some appar- 
ent encouragement. I suppose, at first sight, you won't> 
like our plan, seeing that things might be said which^ 
would put 'em out of the notion of going ahead. But the? 
fact is, neighbors, it's no more'n right that matters should!: 
come to a head. Choking this affair off isn't enough. The? 
one that's at the bottom of all this trouble in the district* 
should be smoked out. There's an awful pile of stories^ 
been scattered about, and most of 'em, I believe, are lies,.. 
If Byle says so and so, we have a club for 'im. It's times 
to learn that sneak a thing or two. He'll witness againsts 
you, and they'll ring in all the evidence they can make up,... 
lies and alj. You'll come out all right, Jim, for theres 
isn't really the case they think for. You are a greati 
homebody and come and go without much notice,:- 
What we fellows know is sufficient testimony to pull youa 
through. And another thing. Be mighty careful, all oIl 
you, as to what you say, so no sneak can report to 'em*. 
I'll teU you more some day, but if the case goes on, yom 
may bet your last dollar Prairie View will have a shaking: 
up." 

**We'll do as you say," said Mr. Col wood. *1 guess 
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ij^e've known you long enough and well enough to trust 
iron," 

The surveyor was prompt, and the Ool woods were 
much gratified to learn that the true boundary went within 
a foot of the middle of the houste. 

*'I wish you'd make this matter as little known as you 
can before the trial comes off," said Mr. Colwood to th« 
^surveyor. 

*'I will do so," he replied. **You have mischief ma- 
kers up here. Lawyer Parkmore, of Plattsmouth, wai^ 
speaking to me about it once. Said he: *What 
in hell is that everlasting rumpus for up in the Miggs' 
district?' And the county clerk said one of your neigh- 
bors was in his office several times, quizzing him about 
people's business." 

**I guess we know who you mean," said Jim. 

**I don't mind telling you. It is a long, lank, lantern- 
jaw;ed, hatchet-faced, long-haired, snaky -eyed fellow, and 
Ms name is Byle." 

**Byle has gone off today," said Mr. Colwood. **His 
iolks may have seen us, but they might not know what 
•we've been doing. " 

**I shall keep a stiff upper lip and I hope you'll sur- 
prise them," reiterated the surveyor. **You must make 
the most of your case. There is such a thing as bribery 
even in a government land office. " 

On the day of the trial, the boys were left in charge 
of the house, their parents and Julia going as Jim's wit- 
nesses. All the homesteaders of Twenty were present, 
besides Hardin, Byle, and Phil Bliven. 

Jim's neighbors on his own section gave straightfor- 
ward, convincing evidence in his favor. Hardin told 
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tifce litTith, but in ^uch a way tia to disparage his neighbor's 
claim and he did not conceal his chagrin at the way the 
-case was going. The perjured testimony of Byle was 
completely disproved. Phil Bliven gave the plaintiff no 
^M whatever. 

When the tes.timony had been taken, all present were 
<>f one mind in regard to what the verdict would be. Sev- 
eral remained a while in the trial room, the plaintiff going 
cravenly out. The bearing of Phil Bliven was not quite 
unexpected to Jim, yet it was none the less gratifying. 
The two young men approached each other. 

"Phil," said Jim, "you have helped me and I thank 
you for it. I didn't think there need be anyliard feelings 
-between us." 

There was no look of enmity in Phil's honest face 
^nd the two grasped hands. 

"That's all right," returned Phil. "I have no quarrel 
with you, Jim, and I don't propose to tell lies and didn't 
promise anybody I would. There seems to be a misunder- 
standing somewhere, but I reckon things will come out all 
right. " 

Hardin also spoke, but distantly and with profane 
•epithets. 

"I suppose you don't like me for what I've done, and I 
don't care," was his observation. "You have plain case. 
You had the thing all cut and dried so you could knock 
llhe ground out from under that fellow at every clip." 

Byle extended his hand but Jim took no notice of the 
^act. 

"You come out all right, " he said in a tone seemingly 
trank, * *We all had t' say what we believed honest, you 
Imcm." 
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**I didn't ask your opinion," was Jim's cold response 
as he turned away. 

But indignant Tom did not let the tale bearer get off 
so easily. 

**Now, Byle, see, here. You thought you's on the 
winning side, only you wasn't. We tracked home some o' 
your monkeyshines, and what's more, we jus' know a few 
things about y'." 

The neighbor hurried outdoors. 

Mr. Wilman did not go to the trial. He called at the 
h,ouse the next day and tendered his congratulations. 

"I was strongly urged to go up and witness for that 
man. I will admit, Jim, that things I heard had put your 
case in an unfavorable light. I was really surprised at 
the developments that came out up there. Now I hope 
there'll be more harmony in the district. For my part I 
wish to live on friendly terms with my neighbors." 

**I had thought Wilman a doubtful friend," said Mr. 
Col wood after the neighbor's departure. *'But we must 
not be too hard on him. It looks as though he'd been 
standing on the fence, but I don't think he's really med- 
dlesome, and I guess he means to keep out of quarrels. '' 

"And he wants your votes," said Mrs. Col wood. "He 
is going to run for some office this fall." 

Joe Hobei was also seen at Mr. Colwood's the day af- 
ter the trial. 

**You didn't see all the fun yesterday," he remarked. 
**Tim Hardin thought he had some damaging testimony, 
and the way things turned out just gOred him. He and 
that jumper went into a rum hole and drank off their vex- 
ation. And Tom and John, they waited on Byle and told 
him that they knew, and that six other men around here 
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knew, that he did something a few years back by which 

he forfeited all right to any benefit from the homestead 

law. They told him these eight men proposed to give 

him till fall to get 'is stuff off and leave, and if he kept 'is 

mouth shut they wouldn't let it get known before then. 

Didn' that jus' make 'im white round the gills. He begged 

like a puppy that you are going to whip, but it was no go. 

They wouldn't give in a peg. And now his claws are 

nipped an3 he'll put a brake on 'is tongue. Prairie View 

matters got a good overhauling yesterday, and every- 

bod'U know about it. And it'll set 'em thinking, too. I 

don't know as it will undo, what mischief's been done, but 

it will check the spread of it. Byle is not to blame for it 

all. It ain't so much pure cussedness in him, perhaps, as. 

it is 'is ornery disposition. Others have helped it on with 

their talk; some without meaning to; perhaps all of us. 

You know a match ain't much, but throw it in a pile of 
shaving and you have a bjaze right square off. As for 
Hardin, he'll be more of a man after his pet has wore off, 
or he'll go to the dogs all the faster. He's high strung, 
and you and he didn't hitch together very well; too much 
jarring. He's a good hater and Byle kept 'is ears filled. 
He wouldn't 'ave took the part he did unless he believed 
it. He was led on. I don't blame Hardin a tenth part as 
much as Byle. " 

*'What was Byle's offense?" asked Jim. 

"He was a deserter, and if he was in Illinois he could 
be jugged for a good while for forgery." 

* *Is Wilman one of the eight that know about it?'* 
again asked Jim, 

"No, we left him out. Wilman means well, but he 
talks too much sometimes. He wants to cut a big figure 
round these parts, but he ain't smarter 'n the rest of us 
except for 'is gift o' gab. He intends to run for county 
commissioner this fall. 



XX 

Fourth of July. 

As midsummer drew nigh, tidings were borne to the 
Antelope of a Fourth of July celebration at Black Willow. 
That the older boys were very eager to go was not merely 
from the pleasure centering in Independence Day, nor 
from the fact that this anniversary had never yet been 
publicly observed at Prairie View. George and Ben had 
rarely, even to this time, been out of the sight of their 
tome, and the sameness of life on the Antelope was grow- 
ing oppressive to their wideawake minds. Since friendly 
homesteaders would often reciprocate in doing errands, it 
was not often that either Mr. Colwood or Jim went far 
away. When they did go, they were usually accompanied, 
if at all, by one or more of the smaller boys. As for the 
others, it was nearly always their lot to stay at the farm. 

It was needless to urge the matter. Mr. Colwood 
agreed •to keep house, so that all the others might go. 
His wife and her stepson occupied the spring seat in the 
iront of the farm wagon, while Julia and her half brothers 
made use of two boards at the middle and rear. The 
^agon bed was cushioned with the hay that the horses 
Tvere to consume at midday. Beneath were some ears of 
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corn, also for their sustencuLce, and in the middle space 
was a basket^ from 'w;hich the occupants of the wagon 
were to regale themselves. The start was early, yet tiie 
morning sun was hot a^d the load, dusty. Mrs. Ciolwood 
And her step daughter shaded . themselves with old para- 
sols, but &e exposure of the others was not likely to 
deepen the hue of their tanned faces. 

Coming to the main road they fell in with a wagon, 
followed by two others moving more rapidly. In the fir«t 
were the senior Hob^ and wife and Walter Hileman. In 
the second was the Baker family, made up of the parents 
and Kat^ their daughter. In the third were Joe Hobel 
and Tom Mosely with their families. 

"Whoa there. Walter. Hi-ileman. Hold o-on.^' 

These words came with a warwhoop emphasis from 
Tom Mosely. 

"Hold on a bit, Mr. Baker and Mr. Jinu" was the 
next request coming from Mrs. Hobel, Junior. 

Walter Hileman looked around and sa*^ the sparkle in 
t^e eyes of his tormentors. He knew what was coming. 

All this will never do," said Joe HobeL "We must 
have things fixed different. Walter looks lonesome there 
on a seat by himself. He wants Jule for company and 
thought all day yesterday about asking her but he was too 
plaguy bashful to make up his mind. And Jim, he was in 
the same fix about asking Kate. I know all about these 
things, I do. Been there myself. Used to be the bash- 
fulest fellow that ever was. Why, a girl's shadow would 
make me color right up. That's what made my hair red. 
You see I sympathize with poor fellows like Walter and 
Jim. And there's Mrs. Baker; ^le'd like very mu<di to 
have Mrs. Colwood with her to-day. So we '11 have these 
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changes made right now and then we can go on in a 
becoming fashion. Nothing like having things as they 
ought to be. " 

With a medley of blashes, laughter, and chafiing these 
readjustments were effected. The homestead trial, which 
had taken place a week before, furnished them with some- 
thing to talk about. 

Their course for several miles lay on a divide. A 
winding road had formerly been used, but the improve- 
ment of the homestead land had compelled the straighten- 
ing of the highway and its confinement to the sectional 
boundaries. Then a sinuous road across a herding ground 
led to a ford of the Nehawka. The creek was twenty feet 
wide and well fringed with wood. Its bed was rocky and 
while ascending a slope beyond they beheld a short lime- 
stone wall, a most unusual object in the prairie land. 

The narrow bottom leading downward to the village 
was henmied in on the one hand by rounded slopes partly 
covered with small wood and on the other by a continuous 
ridge, cleft, here and there, by a deep ravine, and pre- 
senting an abrupt cliff to the road skirtiug its base. A 
stratum of white limestone was exposed near the top of 
the cliff and large masses, detached many years before, 
lay stranded lower down. Quarries of the rock were also 
noticed. The picturesque valley had no special charm to 
the Illinoisians, yet it put the rest of the party in mind of 
the more rugged scenery of their old homes. 

The new church in the village, the grist mill, and the 
better houses were built of th^ abundant limestone. Dar- 
ing the day Oeorge climbed the steep hillside, finding 
nothing beyond the same rolling prairie to which he was 
now accustomed. It seemed to come to the very edge of 
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the cliff. Yet the view from the top, embracing the rocky 
bluff, the thicket-lined hollows, the narrow winding bot- 
tom,* and the serpentine creek was to him so pleasant that 
he formed an enduring attachment to the locality. 

The popping of fire crackers revealed the center of 
attraction. This was a wooded slope, perfumed with the 
incense of cheap cigars. The speaker's stand was con- 
fronted by a hemispherical area, covered by rows of new 
boards raised from the ground to serve as seats. Beyond 
were stands where lemodade, soda water, peanuts, fruit, 
and other articles were selling, and around the whole was 
a circle of wagons with horses tied to them. The equines 
were busy with eating their provender and switching the 
legions of flies. Here and there were groups of men in 
conversation. Young people were patronizing the fruit 
stands. Women were fanning themselves on the seats 
and looking after their smaller children, while the older 
ones were roaming about. 

After hearing a few strains of music by an amateur 
brass band the people gave fair attention to the orator of 
the day, who spoke of the flag of our country, praised 
the heroism of our forefathers, and twisted the tail of the 
British lion. 

Very few were the acquaintances the boys found 
amid this host of people and very little was the amount 
of their spending money; but in looking on they enjoyed 
as much privilege as others. Near the middle of the af- 
ternoon Jim came to hurry his folks homeward. The heat 
was excessive, and the still atmosphere of the grove be- 
dewed every face with sweat. 

''The theamometer, " said Jim, ''is a hundred and five 
in the shade, and they say a woman's been sunstruck. " 
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On the open paairier where the air is seldom quiets 
* the heat was less sensibly felt The sky bad thus faor 
been clear, bnt a Qloud was now dimly seen in the west. 

'There's a storm coming up^" said George, *'I saw 
a flash." 

' 'A dreadful hot day like this is most sure to bring up 
a thunder storm, " said Kate. *'It makes me most afraid 
to see one coming. Won't we be overtaken?" 

"Perhaps not," replied Jim. **There are several 
houses yet where we might stop. The trouble is, we can't 
go faster' n a walk now. The horses are too warm. " 

The cloud grew larger and better defined. Its border 
assumed the form of a symmetrical arch in the western 
sky. The mass deepened in color .until it was almost of 
an inky black. When the sun had passed under thearch| 
the air grew cooler. The threatening cloud, with flashes^ 
of lightning playing upon its face, was not a cheerful 
sight and though its likeness had bisen seen every sum- 
mer, familiarity had never yet bred contempt. The team 
was urged into a trot, a^d just as the storm was about to 
break, the Colwoods had gained the shelter of their house. 

The cloud was now grayish white. A premonitory 
squall raised columns of dust and bent the tops of the 
young treees nearly to the ground, There was a brief 
lull and then the tempest broke. The rain came first in 
large, hesitating drops, then in splashes, but was soon 
pouring down in a very flood. The bouse shook and th^ 
raindrops were beaten into spray so dense that the out- 
buildings were imperfectly discernible. 

The rain forced its way in at the window casings and 

ran in rills across the floor. Few words were sqx)ken. 

The noise was great and it was a question whether the 
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house jwould stand before the fierce ' blast. But at the end 
of what seemed a long half hour, the storm cloud lifted 
and the 'getting sun shone out. A refreshing coolness 
^succeeded the heat of the day. 

"The white Russia wheat is lodged a good deal," said 
Jim the next morning. **I think it will right up again^ 
'But the corn is bent over considerable and some stalks 
are broken off. Walter Hileman's claim shanty is blown 
all to smash. About ten o'clock, George, you and Ben. 
had better turn over the barley gavels so they'll dry out. 
I'm glad we only cut twice round the field. If barley gets 
wet at all, it bleaches and don't sell well." 

The five acre barley field was near the center of the 
farm and being also the highest ground on the section, it 
enabled the boys to see what their peighbors bad been 
doing. Of the Colwood homestead, wheat covered forty 
acres, oats five, and corn nearly thirty. The previous 
year, thirty acres had been broken and not forty; and this 
year, even with the presence of Jim, but an equal amount 
was added. In fact, the enterprise with which Mr. Col- 
wood had begun a homesteader's life was not long sus- 
tained. He had gradually slipped back into the former 
tenor of his way, while Jii?i, thoufirh industrious, often 
failed to carry out the plans he had in mind. 

Nearly all of Twenty was now in cultivation. On each 
farm was a large field of wheat, tinged with the golden 
biie of ripeness . The oat fields were mueh smaller and as 
they were ripening in spots ihad a mottled appearance. 
There fwere two snayaJlrfield^ of ^ye, but the grain was 
j^lready, cut and (the ; sheaves gathered i^to \^\\ iShocks. 
.Another fcarley field .W9«s in. sight, the . p^ir . of oblong 
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stacks in the center proving the owner to be more prompt 
than the Colwoods. 

But the rampant growing corn, the earliest being now 
too high for the cultivator, covered nearly as much land 
as the cereal grains. Since the soil of Nebraska is porous 
and not liable to bake, farm work is little delayed by rain. 
N'otwithstanding, therefore, the deluge of the previous 
day, one of the neighbors was seen at eleven o'clock going 
into his field with a two horse corn plow. 

Around nearly every house was a plantation of trees. 
When the grove was absent, the farm yard looked bare 
and unsatisfying. The sections of railroad and school 
land were yet vacant,, but the alteration in the prairie, 
during the three years of settlement, was very conspicu- 
ous. A mile and a quarter distant, in the center of 
Twenty-Nine, was the newly finished school house. It 
was a small plain structure, painted white and supplied 
with green blinds. 

**It is sultry to-day," said George. *'The smell of the 
wet barley makes pie feel sickish,*' 

Ben little noticed this remark. His thoughts were on 
a different topic. 

"George," he exclaimed, * 'let's go off to work next 
year, anyway." 

"That's what I say, " declared George. 

* 'Going to the Fourth makes me feel blue to-day, " 
said Ben. "It's awful dull round here. The people 
work like dogs and stay to home more than they used ta'' 

* 'Don't know about it's being so dull." replied the 
older boy. "Some, like Byle, make trouble with the 
neighbors, and Hardin gets drunk and ^oes swearing 
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round the country. But it's all the same thing, week in 
and week out." 

**We had it lots nicer that first year, " grumbled Ben. 
^ 'There were Joe and Jake that we could see, and Hardin 
"Was good company for us. But all that's over with and 
it is so for good as far's I can see. Hardin's going down 
hill for all that's out and so's his farm. He don't seem 
like the same man. And as for the Blivens, we hardly 
see anything of them any more. It's as though they 
didn't live in the county. I don't know why it is, but we 
don't see any of the neighbors as often as we used to. 
We don't see much of the Royers, aud we haven't been 
over to Thornburg's for two months. The school hasn't 
amounted to shucks since Bellman taught. And we don't 
go to church at Tom well's after what he said about us." 

**Yes," said George, * 'things have b3en getting worse 
and I'd like to go away a while and see something else. 
We'll grow up green as gourds if we stay here. I'd 
almost forgotten what a town looks like. We haven't 
seen a train of cars but just once and haven't heard a music 
instrument better than Collin's accordion. We'll have to 
work out a while and get something together. There's 
no room for us here, with Dave, Jess, arid Perry growing 
up, and it is some time before we shall be twenty-one. " 

''Wish I was that now," declared Ben. 

"We're through," said Greorge. "It must be nearly 
noon. Let's go down. " 

"This barley ought not to have been cut and left this 
way," asserted Ben. "They don't farm it as I would." 

The farm yard had not a very orderly appearance, 
and it looked all the worse, now that the wild grass had 
succumbed to a variety of weeds. The stable was de- 
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crepit and the inmates of the open pig pen were wallow- 
ing in slime. But the completed grove made some ametlds 
for the, picture of poverty thus enframed. The cotton- 
wood was the prevailing tree, but with the deeper green 
of the honey locust and box elder foliage and the silvety 
under-surface of the maple leaves, there was a variety 
both pleasing and unusual. The lane from the house to 
the road was an attractive f eature/and was without a rival 
in the neighborhood. Its trees were nearly twelve feet 
high and very uniform and symmetrical. 

The house had never been painted, and the main 
building was much darkened by the elements. Near the 
leanto door was an outside cellar, sunk five feet into the 
earth and roofed like a dugout. In the shade of the house 
was still the water barrel. The only stove was in the 
kitchen, where mother and step daughter were pref)aring 
a very simple meal. Hats and coats were freely distrib- 
uted on the walls of the unfinished room. In the main 
apartment, which was fast growing dingy, was the dinner 
table. Here it better accommodated the large family 
circle and saved much moving of the few and rickety 
chairs. A few cheap pictures, brought from the old honiie, ! 

were hanging on the wall. 

The farmer had relaxed his vigilance in regard to 
debt, and the call of the traveling ag^nt was riot always 
in vain. A self -rakirig reaper and several other tools 
were bought and the grain was being secured with no oxft- 
siclehelp. 

But the reward of the year's toil did not "prove' gen to- 
erdiis. Instisad of the d>nti6ii^ated eight hilndred b\ishels 
of wheat, there was only half the ambunt, arid the yidld 
of other grain was also light. To ma;ke the matter wo^tte, 
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liie price of ev.^iry staple was low- Gi-umbling was rife, 
^4 ^p, mar@ imp^ktieut of ^he settlers breathed cpuptless 
m^i^ictiQjjiS uppn the prairie. $ever9>l l^ipqiesteadei^s, i^- 
^lu^ng Jim, left for the winter in quest of wpyk, while % 
t^y(. hade farewell to the Antelope and moved a^way. 
Among these was Mr. B^fl^er, who returned to the Gr^^nitei 
^t^te. 

One October evening several neighbors chanced to 
oiie^et at the Co]wood house. 

**WishIhada few million dollars," declared Tom 
Mosely. 

'^Wov^ld you skip the country with it?'* inquired Joe 
Hpbel. 

* * Yes, I'd skip so quick it would make your head s^m, 
but I wouldn't take it all. I'd just buy the whole st^ite 
and tell the people to move out their traps, and I'd say to 
the govermunt, *Move in your Injuns an' drive in your 
buf'lo, and let 'em take persession.' " 

"It does seem provoking," said Joe, *'that with our 
fine soil we've got no better crops these two years back. 
With a few good seasons, we'd be in fine shape in a little 
while. But a poor year pinches us like fire, because we've 
not been here long enough to get a firm footing. Iknow some 
are discouraged. Now, Tom, you wish you's back in Illi- 
nois. But they tell me if s just as dull there, and I reckon 
I better hang on to it here a while longer. Corn is plenty 

and we can live on that and prairie chicken this winter, 
patch up our old duds, and make believe we feel real good. 
I'm going over to Missouri this week and get a load of 
apples for Joe Hobel and a few other chaps. I can go and 
come in three days and it won't cost but a trifle. You see 
I have friends along the road and I'll sponge on 'em for 
my keep." 
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**Tbat's the great trouble," said Mr. Gray. **We live 
so poor. There's no fruit in the country. Naow daown in 
Noo Hamsheer we had any amaount of apples, and there's 
no end to the bloobries you could pick most any place. 
And crambries, too. We always had cider apple soss and 
crambry soss at Thanksgiving time." 

And thinking of the fleshpots of Egypt made Mr. 
Gray's mouth water. 

Mr. Colwood bought a barrel of apples from his 
neighbor, but with eight mouths to prey upon the fine 
large fruit it was soon among the things that were. 

The cheapness of corn now led to its general use as 
fuel. Wood was scarce and coal was very expensive. The 
hot fire, which the new fuel made, was very apt to go 
out, but kindling in the form of stalks was most abundant* 

There was a winter term of school at Prairie View.. 
The applicants for the teacher's chair were many, and be- 
cause of the- prevailing distress, they were often of low 
qualifications, too humble in their proffered terms, and 
withal very importunate. The successful one was an in- 
digent man who husked corn in his spare hours. 



XXL 



Intention Buds Into Decision. 

As another spring time drew near the desire of the 
two older boys to leave home was given new strength by 
several calamities. They lost a calf and several pigs^ 
their father a horse, and on the heel of this mishap came 
another. 

March was warm and rainless, and the southwest 
wind bore the heated air of the Great Plains to the lower 
"evel of the Missouri. The young groves could scarcely 
lessen the force of this prairie simoon, which took away 
all sense of perspiration. 

One afternoon a flaming triangle swept down the 
divide from Antelope ranch, making such progress that 
field work was abandoned. Much of the hay of the Col- • 
woods, being remote from the house^ was endangered. 
Mr. Colwood dropped the sack from which he was sow- 
ing wheat, Jim left his docile team standing by the har- 
row, and the boys rushed likewise to the scene of action. 
But the hay was lost and so was the second cabin of Wal- 
ter Hileman. 

A few days later there was an afternoon lull in the 
work on the farm, although several of the neighbors were 
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raising clouds of dust in their own fields. George and 
Ben sat in the shade of the house, engaged in earnest 
talk. 

*'Pap wouldn't mind our going away now," said 
George. ''So let's go. There's no harm in trying to find 
something to do. Let's get away from Prairie View & 
while and see something different from this." 

* * We don't see nothing, " his brother snarled. * *There'i 
no chance for us here. " 

' 'Listen," said George. ''Pap and Jim are talkini^ 
in the house. " 

"We must do better," Mr. Col wood was saying 
^ 'These last two seasons we have not been getting ahead." 

"We must have another horse even if^we go in debt 
lor it," declared Jim. 'There's no use in trjdng to gei 
aJong half fixed, when if we had more to do with, wf 
could lift our debts a good deal easier. This year we 
liave a hundred and ten acres of our own to cultivate. 
Then there's the ten I broke for Altemus. I think we 
better put sixty acres in corn, and I'm in favor of letting 
barley alone. It never sells as first grade. " 

"Sixty acres of corn, " said his father, "is too much 
ior one team. " And then we'd have to buy another stir- 
« ring plow and a corn plow. " 

"It will pay if the country's good for anything,'* 
a.fi&rmed Jim. "Corn does better than wheat anyway." 

' 'Perhaps we better do it, ' ' said the father slowly. 
^'Three horses are not much better than two. I'm toler- 
aible sure of a little carpenter job before corn planting, and 
with two teams we can break some for Altemus and some 
ior ourselves." 

"And let's see if we can't raise something this year," 
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said the young m&n. 

''Well/' said the. father, ''we'll put our shoulders to 
the wheel, work hard, and see if we can't lift some of our 
ddcN^s this year* " 

He then left the house and his son walked to thc) 
door. 

"What a planner Jim is, " whispered Ben. "I never 
heard him talk so well before. " 

"Jim, " asked the elder boy, "how much do you and 
pap owe?" 

' 'Something over four hundred. And what we need 
tiiis spring will raise it to near six hundred. With ten 
per cent interest to pay and ten bushels of cheap whei^t 
to the acre, it isn't going to get less very fast. That's 
why I'm for raising more corn. We've made forty bushels 
to the acre every season." 

' 'And you have a team, a cow, and five hogs, ' ' was 
the boys next remark. 

' 'Yes, and a homestead, a share in some tools, and a 
few rags to wear. And if I was to meet my share of the 
debts, I'd have only the bare homestead and the rags." 

^'And what you earned on the railroad and at Platts- 
mouth last winter — " began Ben. 

' 'All went to pay debts the same as what we sold off 
the place." 

The boys were silent and Jim continued: "You ought 
to work out this year." 

"We're going to," they replied in concert. 

"That's business," said Jim briskly. "Your earning 
something will make it easier all round. Help me in wheat 
sowing, George, if pap gets that carpenter work. And 
Ben, you can help Hileman some. He spoke to me about 
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it this noon, but I didn't think to tell you before." 

^'But we want to work out all the season," said 
George. 

* 'After you've done what I spoke of, go over to the 
Platte. Some of the old settlers over there will have 
work for you. ' ' 

In the evening the subject was further discussed. 

'*If you can only find work," said Mrs. Col wood, *'I'm 
willing you should leave. We're very poor and it's well 
enough that all who can should be earning. Don't be 
homesick." 

"I've been thinking of this for some time," said the 
father. "Yes, you better be striking out. Try hard to 
find something on the river. I'd rather you'd not go too 
far off. But take care of yourselves and look out who 
you go with," he added in a serious tone. 

Mr. Colwood secured the carpenter work and Ben 
worked several days for Walter Hileman. 

' 'Ben," said the elder brother, "let's turn in all our 
young stock that will do to sell and help get a horse. I 
think we can half pay for one. We won't be any the 
worse off, for pap and Jim will make it good in the fall. 
It would be a big lift to them." 

Ben held a silent debate with himself but finally 
agreed, 

"I shouldn't wonder if we have a chance," he ex- 
claimed on his return from the last day's work for Hile- 
man. * 'Joe Bli ven was married yesterday and he^s going 
to li^e on a rented place over by the Platte. There's a 
grist mill over where he's going and some stock raisers. 
Skidmore's one and Peterson '^s the other. They all want 
such help as us. Hileman thinks if we slip right over 
there, we'll get work. The Blivens are not after those 
chances." 

"We'll go tomorrow morning," said Greorge. . 



XXI L 

Steikini; out into the World 



''I will take you as far as Nixon's, " said Jim at break- 
fast. ^*It will be a long walk to Walnut creek." • 

''And then you are not used to such .a long tramp," 
added their father. ''Take it easy. Don't be in too big 
a hurry to do everything in a day, or you'll get footsore 
and tired. What if you are back home tonight before I 
am; or maybe tomorrow?" 

"We shan't do that if we can help it," declared Ben. 

"We shall try hard to find something," added George- 

"That's right," said Mr. Colwood. "I think you'll 
find work. Send word to us as soon as you can after find- 
ing a job and write often during the summer." 

Mrs. Colwood put up two parcels for the boys to 
carry. One contained clothing and the other a lunch. 
The brothers were leaving home for the first time, and 
though they had hitherto discussed the matter with care- 
lessness and confidence, they were now rather quiet. 

Jim was seldom talkative and nothing was heard dur- 
ing the ride save the clatter of hoofs and the noisy rumb- 
ling of the wheels on the hard ground. The boys looked 
back at the house as they turned out of the lane and again 
as a swell of ground was about to shut it off from sight. 
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At the end of a half hour they entered a creek valley. 
Beyond the stream was the log house of Mr/ Nixon. 

'Take care of yourselves," said laconic Jim as he 
turned the wagon about. 

It was with a homesick pang that the brothers saw 
him ascend the slope. For a moment they felt almost in- 
different to the success of th^r fission. A man was har- 
rowing on the bottom, but the boys did not know him, 
neither did they care just thqn to make his^ . acquaintance. 
Had it been a near neighbor, their faces would have 
brightened and his joking would have been a tonic 

But as they crossed the thicker fringed creiek, an^ 
listened to the purling of the brook and the twittering of 
^ few birds in the yet leafless treqs, a cheerier mood crept 
<]iyer them. The studious Geo^rge recalled what h^ ba^ 
read of the early struggles of noted men, ai^d >the other 
boy thought of what he might earn during the Sfiasqn an4 
Q;f what he might accomplish in^the six years preceding 
his majority. They would have to leave home at some 
time and why not now? In a very little time they had 
quite' stifled their misgivings. 

"Ben, " asked George, **do you remember a story in 
Oyer's paper where a Bohemian knight was brought up 
in a forest glen?" 

Ben nodded. 

"When he was grown up, " continued George, "an4 
the old duke was taking him away, he looked longingly 
back. The duke noticed it and told him the little valley 
bad served its purpose. He was to go out into the world 
now and seek a wider sphere. He compared the glen to a 
pupa case that an insect breaks out of when it is mature. 
J happened to think of that just now." 
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The boyB had never been on this road before, but 
there vrals little to make it seem unfamiliar. Here ^lad 
thet^ waid the customary farm house, a small unpai&ted 
building, with its attendant stable, granery, corn crib and 
pig pen, and the ever present hay stack and straw pile. 
Dogs ran out to bark at the wayfarers, children stared at 
thetn, Isind female faces were seen in windows and door- 
ways. Even the men in the fields looked curiously at^the 
boys. 

After walking several miles without being overtaken 
by a traveling homesteader and thus offered a chance to 
ride, they were accosted by a man coming from a house. 

*'GkK)d morningi young men. Strangers this way, 
^n't you?" 

Being answered in the affirmative he continined: 
* 'Where do you live when you're at hbme?" 

Then came other questions, but thougb the stranger 
was inquisitive, his manner was friendly and his face 
good natured. 

*^So you're looking for work? Well, you've got sev- 
-eifal miles in front of you yet. Better rest up a bit, or 
you'll get plumb fagged out. I'd ask you into the house, 
but there's only one room'and my woman^s washing. Let's 
^qti&t -down in t/1i^ lee o' this straw pile. I've nothing 
much to do this morning. I'd take you' ov^r there, only 
my mare's lame. Perhaps we'll see some one go by. How 
"WitAy It Ss- thfls spring. Blows all the time. Well, how's 
«Ke tiines 'tfp to Prairie View ?" 

The Mree sought conKfortable :'i)ostuFes and talked 
ifi^eSy dn Various fbmiliar topies. Some Hxhe pa69ed>and 
'Mo 'TK^cm 'e5)ning on, the brokers bade the • homesteader 
goodi day. The sight of broken land,> after an hour's wtilk^ 
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was cheering, for it betokened the nearness of the Platte. 
A bluff unmistakably on the farther side, had come into 
view when they heard the welcome clatter of a wagon. 

**Whoa there," exclaimed the prairie Jehu. ^'Reckon 
I'm the one you lookin' fer.'* 

"Just the very man," aflBirmed Ben. 

The boys took up with the implied invitation to ride. 
It is customary with Western people to grant the pedes- 
trian this favor whether it is asked for or not. 

"Where do you live?" continued the driver eyeing the 
boys with curiosity. 

This query is another custom of the prairie. But as 
George did not care to be put through a course of quest- 
ioning, he forestalled the driver by asking the distance to 
Peterson's. 

" 'Bout a mile," was the reply. "But I turn off before 
I git there. I'm goin t' the mill. That's about a mile, 
too, from where I turn." 

"Where does Skidmore live?" 

"Old Skid? A mile and a half beyond the mill. First 
house on the left hand side o' the main road. Goin' t' 
work fer them folks?" 

"We somewhat expect to." 

* *I 'low you can. Petersen's all right, but better look 
out fer old Skid a little. He*s a cuss." 

"Hard to get along with?" 

"Som'at. Tries to scare a chap if 'e can an' ride over 
'im. Don't give in to 'im a bit. The way t' do is t' stand 
up an' talk back to 'im like a Scotch uncle if 'e comes 
cuss'n round y'. He got a head put on 'im once by a man 
that worked fer 'im. But 'is .bark is worse'n 'is bite. 
Keeps one o' two ban's most always." 
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'TEere's the road you take to go t' Petersen's, " the 
stranger soon observed, pointing to a wagon path on the 
left. 

Following this road the boys went over a rise of 
ground and entered a small valley largely grown up to 
wood. Hidden therein was a small, square house of yel- 
low limestone. Hard by was a young orchard inclosed by 
a wall of the same material. In the large hog yard was 
a very unusual number of black and white swine, their 
white spots being mostly obscured by a covering of mud. 
A man of stalwart build and squarish face and with over- 
alls and jacket of blue drilling was watering his team at a 
pump. The boys rightly divined him to be the man they 
sought. 

It was agreed that Ben should be the applicant and 
he approached with this inquiry: ''Good morning. Are 
you Mr. Petersen?" 

^'Yes, that's my name. How are you, sir?" replied 
the man with that unmistakable accent which betrays tfie 
citizen of Grermanic birth. 

Ben, afSirming that his health was good, shook hands 
and made known his errand. 

*'I see this Sho Blooin las' Choozday," replied Mr. 
Petersen. "Then I wanted a herder. But I got my pas- 
ture all fenced in to-day and I don't want no herder. 
Skidmore, he want a boy to herd. You better go see him, 
come back, and work for me till herd'n time. I got lots 
chores. I pay you three dollar a week and keep. What 
say?" 

During this speech disappointment gave way to relief. 
The appearance of the Dane was prepossessing. The 
applicant, to be sure, could not tell how hard his work 
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would be nor how pleasant his home. But the prc^sal 
seemed like meeting with good fortune at the very outset. 
So after a little further talk the offer was accepted and 
Ben was to begin work in the evening. 

**Don'tgo now. You must be tired, " said the Dane 
AS the boys were .moving off. 

They admitted the charge. 

' *I thought so. Stay to dinner. You can so well as 
not; an' Sborge, too. *Bout time now. You go up the 
Jf^use and set down an' rest. I'll be in d'retly." 

'^Louis,'' screamed a woman as the boys approached 
the dwelling. ''You get out of that dirt this very minute. 
If you do that again I'll break every bone in your body.** 

Before there was time to reduce the boy to a physical 
wreck the young Colwoods were close at hand. The face 
of the farmer's wife was not found to look very danger- 
ous. 

''Come in this way," she said passing through the 
IfitcheAi to the door of the front room. ' 'Make yourselves 
comfortable. You can raise the windows if the air's too 
close." 

Three dirty faced children came inland stared silently 
at the newcomers. A fourth drew the following egacula- 
tion from Mrs. Petersen as she reentered the kitohm: 
"Where's that wood I told you, to bri^^g fcu? Hurry out 
and fetch it or I'lL knock you plumb throiigh the side o' 
the b^use. None o' your lip now. Not a wcurd, sir. Yon 
abetter not go shooting off your mouth atiaae if you know 
what's good for your wholesome. " 

Ben was .not used to hearing such par^^nl^ Jaogjuage, 
yet he resolved not to be dismayed. The boys wfire 
ehortlyt summoned to an invitiaaig .dinner. 
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•*Yoost pitch in, boys," said Mr. Petersen. **flere'» 
taters, 'n pork, 'n rice, 'n turnip." 

''Take some sass?" he afterward inquired reaching 
Ben a dish of plum preserves. 

Ben had no objection to this kind of ''sass, " although 
not inclined to take the other sort from anyone. 

Greorge and Ben retraced their steps to the main road, 
which led down a ravine to its intersection with another. 
The scenery was picturesque. Before them was a huge 
bluff studded with knurly oaks. About midway on its 
slope was the first burial ground they had seen in the new 
state. Turning now to the left, they came in sight of a 
dugout nestling cosily at the foot of the hill. 

"Joe Bliven lives here," remarked George. "We 
must go up this big bluff some day. One ought to see a 
good deal from the top.'' 

They soon came to a pebbly ford. I^ear by was a 
limestone cliff and seeing that springs issued therefrom, 
they seized the welcome opportunity to quench a rising 
thirst. The shallow creek was crossed on stones, and 
going up the low, brushy bank, they saw on opposite 
sides of the road a very small mill and a smaller house. 

" What a mill, ' ' exclaimed Ben. * 'It's just patchwork. 
They've u^sed shingles, bits 6t siding, and hewn slabs to 
cover the frame with. There's all sorts of odds and ends 
in it. Looks like hard times. " 

The mill was indeed rudely built and the interior was 
on a par with its outward appearance. The primitive 
machinery was quiet but the miller chanced to appear at 
the door. He was past middle age and somewhat small, 
with sharp eyes and a thin, smoothly shaven face. 

"Good afternoon, young men," he said in reply to 
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George's greeting. * 'This is George Colwood^ I expect, 
and this other boy your brother?" 

**Yes, but how did you know?" asked the astonished 
youth. 

*'Joe Bliven told me he thought you might come over. 
O, I keep posted. I've heard of you ^ favorable accounts, 
too. So you've come for this place I take it?" 

**Lcame to see about it," replied George. 

The shrewd man had been scrutinizing the candidate 
very keenly. 

**I guess youMl do," he said. "Can't promise very 
tall pay, but you can get the hang of the work easy and 
it won't be hard for you. I've not got the mill quite in 
order yet, but I have a good many little grists to grind. 
I'm getting a good bit of custom. I have aij eighty and a 
forty here. Part of it's rough, but the land is valuable, 
taking into account the wood, rock, and water power. 
Tve no team and have to hire some. There's a thirty acre 
field just beyond the house and it's all in wheat. That 
smaller field near the house Joe Bliven is going to put in 
corn and some other truck. During the summer I shall 
rig up a cane mill and evaporating pan. There's a rock 
quarry across the creek, and I'm going to put in a lime 
kiln. Next winter 111 make some brooms. I'm a Jack-at- 
all trades, you see, but can't be every where at once. Let's 
see. It's April now. I'd want you till the middle of Oc- 
tober. I can't pay you over twelve dollars a month for 
regular wages, but in addition to that, I'll give you per- 
quisites for doing some of my jobs, and pay you extra for 
harvest work. You ought to save up eighty dollars dur- 
ing the season. That's not bad earnings for these times. 
I think we could chime together right well." 
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This statement made a favorable impression on 
George. He therefore took up with the miller's terms. 

** Where do you get your custom from?" asked Ben. 
<* Seems as though people are a long ways apart round 
here." 

**Not so much as you think. You can't see every 
house as you can on the back prairie. It is older settled 
here. We have all kinds of people. Some Mormons here, 
but of course they are not polygamists. When the Mor- 
mons were going to Utah, some of them dropped off and 
settled in through here." 

'^Getting along first rate," cried Ben as they walked 
on to Mr. Skidmore's. 

"Yes, so far, but we musn't crow too quick," said 
more thoughtful George. 

Mr. Skidmore, a resident of the Holberg pattern, was 
found sitting by the side of hia log house. His homeliness 
was extreme. His coarse, stubbly face was freckled and 
bronzed, and his tumid lips were ever showing a partial 
set of yellow teeth. He regarded the approaching boys 
with open mouthed curiosity. Ben announced his name 
and errand. 

"Your nane's Den Tolwood? Were you live?" in- 
quired Mr. Skidmore whose thick lips made sad havoc of 
labial consonants. 

The cattle owner was not only hard to deal with but 
was curt and uncivil to boot No kindly interest was 
shown in his many questions and discouraging allusions 
were made to possible competitors. He regarded the in- 
experienced boy as a proper subject for brow beating. 

"Yun nan," concluded the pioneer, "I'll 'ire you for 
ten dollars a munt. You nus' degin on han' too. I'll 
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doard you, an' yout'n rite one o' ny tonies." 

**You. will send word when you want me?" asked Ben. 

''You know w*en'drass tarts. Yes, FU sen' ny doy 
Totter to Teterson's to tell you." 

**Whata boorish old curmudgeon," growled Ben as 
the brothers walked back to the mill. ''I won't like over 
tixere, and I'll get out of it if I can. I knew at the time he 
hired me too low, hot hang it all, we had to get into some* 
thing or bust. Shouldn't wander if it was that way with 
you. But we'll learn a thing or two after a while." 

When they were come to the mill the boys flung them 
selves on the grass. They were unused to so long a walk, 
and having now gained the object of their quest, they felt 
very tired. 

**Pagged out, eh?" remarked Mr. Bodell, the miller, 
as he darted from the doorway. ''Well, it was quite a 
long walk for one not used to such a tramp. First time 
you've left home?" ^ 

i ^'vVe' ve never known what it was to be away from 
home over night, except twice when I was with a neigh- 
bor in his claim shanty." 

George referred to Walter Hileman. 

''Indeed. Why, you are big boys, both of you." 

Mr. Bodell now shifted a pail from his right hand to 
his left and gestured with the first as he talked on. 

"That's common experience, " he observed. "Lots 
of people stay at home all their lives and don't amount to 
shucks. Why, it's just the making of a fellow to get 
away from home and see what other people are at. You 
may be a trifle homesick at first, but keep your heads up, 
and in a few days you'll laugh at yourselves. " 

While the thin visaged man walked nimbly by, Ben 
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rose to go. George went with him to the ford where the 
two reluctantly separated. The brothers were no longer 
the half grown boys We first met. Greorge had already 
come to his full height and the other bade fair to over- 
take him. Both were tall, light haired, and rather good 
looking. Their dispositions were as diverse as eyer, but 
each bore evidence of strength of character and firmness 
of purpose. Their companionship was mutually benefi- 
cial, inasmuch as it curbed the impulsive nature of Ben 
and inspired George with more quickness of action. 

When George reappeared, he was asked to build a 
fire for the evening meal. Entering the little, white- 
washed dwelling, he saw new evidence of the miller's ver- 
satile genius. In one corner of the chief room was a 
shoemaker's bench and through the open door of a nar- 
row sleeping apartment he noticed a box of watch maker's 
tools. But the house was scantily furnished and the 
stove was smaller than the boy was accustomed to see in 
a kitchen. The pictorial newspapers covering the walls 
were cracked by the shrinking of the boards. There was 
no sign of any other inmate and George began to suspect 
that Mr. Rodell was a bachelor. And yet the miller's age 
seemed to him incongrous with bachelorhood. 

'•Thought thore ought to be a woman in the house, 

did you?" asked the miller as he moved briskly about. 

**Well, it's been some time that I've been a widower, and 

after she was gone, I didn't care to marry again. Couldn't 
have found another one like her and so I've grown hard 
and rough, but not real bad, I hope, I've a boy some 
years older than you, but he's in Minnesota. House don't 
look so very bad,. does it?" 

**Why, no, "the boy honestly admitted. **It looks 
better than many others. ' ' 
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"If I can grind a grist," said Mr. Bodell, ^^I can also 
keep house. Some mush and milk for supper and com 
bread, potatoes, and fried ham for breakfast will do very 
well, won't it?" 

**Yes, indeed, but there's my lunch. We had dinner 
at Petersen's and didn't open it. " 

*ln this country," observed the miller, **a person 
must be very ofSish to make a long trip without some hos- 
pitality is shown him. If I chose to, I think I could walk 
through the state without expense. I'd get enough to eat 
and without begging it either. There 'd be some, of course, 
who'd give me the cold shoulder or want to charge a good 
price." 

«*You've been around a good deal?" suggested George. 

** Yes, I've knocked about a good bit and kept my 
eyes peeled, too. " 

"Then you can tell much that would be interesting to 



me." 



The miller looked pleased. 

"Shouldn't wonder," he replied. "And I see, George, 
that you can talk of something else than driving lariat 
stakes and feeding hogs. Like to read, of course. I 
haven't but a few old books, but I take a large weekly 
paper and that's big company for me. I haven't any bunk 
for you yet, but I'll fix a shakedown on the floor and to- 
morrow rig up a cot bedstead that can be put to one side 
in the day time. " 

"When did you come here, Mr. Rgdell?" 

< 'A year ago last fall. It has been slow making a 
start, but I'll get under good headway this season. If I 
could live easy, I might go back to Pennsylvania some day 
and lay my bones there when the time comes." 
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**Why, we came from Pennsylvania too," exclaimed 
George. 

* *From what part?" inquired Mr. Rodell with interest. 

* *From near Tyrone. ' ' 

**Why, I was born and grew up not over twelve miles 
from Tyrone. It's over twenty years since I came away, 
but I knew of Colwoods in the same county. Did your 
grandfather own a large tract of wild land?'' 

**Yes." 

"It's the same one fast enough. He befriended me 
when I was in a tight place one time. So we are both 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen, only our names don't show it. 
As for me, I have the bad blood of two nations in my 
veins. I'm part Dutch and part French. And you are 
his grandson. So much the better. " 

**And you've lived West, if that's a proper question 
forme." 

**Not altogether. I took the gold fever and was in 
California three years. Got waylaid and robbed, and 
came back as poor's I went. Then I knocked about, doing 
one thing and another till the war broke out. I took a 
notion to enlist and was in till Lee surrendered. Then I 
took my bounty and went to Minnesota. Too cold there 
for a wizened up man like me, and I came here. If a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss, a rolling man picks up lots of 
experience. I think we'll have lots of talking." 



XXII L 

Mr, Rodcll. 

George retired early, slept well, and woke with little 
tense of fatigue. Already the spot seemed homelike. 
The pleasant valley, so unlike Prairie View, had an at- 
traction of its own. While his eye folio ysred the course of 
the Walnut, hidden within its wooded confine and pursu- 
ing a zigzag course to the unseen river, and while he was 
gazing on the bold, oak dotted ridges on the right hand 
and the smoother undulations on the left, the youth could 
see no house, although the road was an old and well beaten 
thoroughfare. It was the one nearest the river and it 
ran in the same general direction. 

The boy went cheerfully • to work, helping to com- 
plete the farther end of the little mill. 

* 'George," said Mr. Rodell at four o'clock, ^'there's 
Mttle more that we can do today, so you may slip over aaid 
see Ben if you like. I see you two boys seem to hit 
together pretty well and you'll want to see each other 
©ften. I don't care for you to be gone more than two 
hours." 

In twentv minutes George was at the Dane's where 
he found his bother chopping stove wood. They has- 
tened to compare notes. 
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* 'I like better*!! I thought for, " said Ben. * *I got here 
long before supper time but Petersen didn't ask any 
chores of .me yesterday. He talked a long time last night, 
telling -me all about his coming over from Denmark. He 
has a large accordeon and he played that a while. What 
I have to do will use up my time but it isn't so very hard. 
There's the cows to bring out of the pasture and put in 
again. I milk them and I feed the hogs. I'm cutting up 
wood for the summer, and next week we're to plant poto- 
toes. There's a lot more room in the house than ours 
has. I have a place all to myself. It isn't the best that 
ever was, but I can get along. Mrs. Petersen is not Dane 
at all but American. " 

**George," said the miller on the next Saturday noon, 
*'I'm going over to Ashland. That will take up the rest 
of the day. I'll tell you what to do while I'm gone." 

At dusk he leaped from a passing wagon and brought 
two loadtsd sacks to the house. 

* 'There's gopher traps in one of these," said the 
miller. ''We are going to trap gophers amongst our 
other business. The state offers a bounty of fifteen cents 
a scalp and I've spoken to several of the farmers and 
secured the privilege of trapping on their ground. 
There's plenty of the vermin, and tending the traps will 
help fill in the time. I'll give you a share of the bounty 
on every scalp you take." 

The shrewd man had said nothing about the new 
vocation until after satisfying himself of George's integ- 
rity. Mr. Rodell was expert in catching the rodents, but 
George was equally expert, and when the press of fall 
work put an end to the campaign the gopher braves 
had several hundred scalps collected on strings. 
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George was kept busy by his vertisale employer, 
each doing a share of the work within doors. 
Of the outdoor labor a whole day was never spent in 
any one department. Work at the mill, the lime kiln, 
or the quarry, alternated with trapping gophers, tending 
the garden, and a variety of other matters. 

There was much travel on the road. Sometimes a 
man stopped to leave a grist or to take one away; some- 
times to chat with the miller or to be asked to do an 
errand for him. Through these casual talks Mr. Rodell 
kept himself well acquainted with the neighbors and 
the neighborhood. Rarely going abroad himself, but for 
some urgent errand; he seeibed quite satisfied with his 
mode of life. 

In the evening he was seldom idle. If there were no 
watch to repair or shoe to mend^ he was studying on some 
improvement in his industries. He talked much with 
George and if not always a safe guide, he was a practical 
man and helpful to the youth, 

"George, what do you intend doing when you come 
of age? That time will be round before long and you are 
about as big now as you will ever be." 

It was evening and Mr. Rodell was mending a coffee 
pot. 

**I've thought I'd like to get an education and per- 
haps teach, but farther'n that I can't say for certain." 

** Well," said the miller, **I don't despise learning but 
I've sometimes thought those who go through college 
don't get very good returns for their investment. They 
use up several good years and many hundreds of dollars. 
Sometimes it comes out all right and puts them in good 
positions, and sometimes they are nothing but figures; 
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a one, two, three, or a zero, as the case may be. They 
are all taken, finally, for what they are really worth and 
with all their learning and fine ways they don't always 
handle themselves as well as those who come up by hard 
knocks and know what they are about. I see you have 
good abilities and so, of course, some education won't 
hurt you. For several years I'd go to some good school 
in the wintertime. There's little going on in this country 
at that season. Now if you bestir yourself, you can lay 
by a good bit to work with against the time you are 
twenty-one. The prairie's a new country and those that, 
know what they're, about stand a good show. A man 
that's on the ground will come out all right if he only 
holds on and don't get upset by every little dash of cold 
water. Lots of people don't show good sense. When 
times are bad they move, but too late to skim the cream 
in some other milk house. It's only the few that . know 
when to move and when to hold on." 

**And you are holding on?"asked George. 

"Precisely. There was one of those hesitating sort 
of men here before me. He put up a mill, run it a while, 
then gave up and left. Part of the frame and some of the 
castin£:s were here when I came and I used them. He owned 
the forty acre piece and I paid him four hundred cash... 
It's rough, to be sure. Not more than half can very well 
be improved, but I saw there was a first rate chance for a- 
kiln and a quarry. It has the best rocfc anywhere around. 
Then there was the wood; enough for my use if I lived here 
and kept oft jay hawkers. I could have made a living on 
the forty alone. But I soon found by keeping an eye to 
windward that a homestead eighty joined me. No one 
here knew about it. It was believed to be in* private 
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hands. So I just snapped that up and now I have plenty 
of ground fit to cultivate and more wood. I have the only 
good mill privilege on this creek. I could not develop it 
fully. However, the concern hasn't cost much, except 
for the work, aiid it will bring me in no trifling sum this 
year. The quarry has hardly paid yet, even for the work 
of opening it to wagons, and of course the kiln has not, 
for it hasn't had a chance. But I'm on hand with my 
appliances, and after a while this will be a paying prop- 
erty. " 

Mr. Bodell had been communicative, but did not pur- 
sue the subject further. He seemed to wish George to 
ponder his words. 



« 



Chapter XXIV, 



A Picmc. 

The brothers often saw each other after nightfall. 
The first two Sundays being stormy, they were kept 
indoors, but the third was clear and warm and they 
ascended the high bluff near the mill. 

Prom the summit the Platte could be viewed for 
many miles. It was as broad as the Missouri though far 
more shallow. It was streaked with devious sand bara 
and beautified with densely wooded islands, secure from 
the ravages of fire. On either side the banks swept^ 
upward i];i two confronting bluffs. Each was so indented' 
by ravines and hollows of varying size as to look much 
like a chain of hills when viewed from the water. The 
heights were sparsely covered with small, gnarled burr 
oaks, these having the appearance of old apple trees. 
Strata of rock were sometimes exposed to view, and the 
many wagon paths told where settlers had gone for their 
fueL Cultivated "fields were not frequent in the near vic- 
inity of the river. Among the houes in sight were those 
of the men with whom the bargains had been made. 

<«The grass is coming on," observed Ben. **In a 
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few days I may hear from Skidmore. I don't like the 
idea of going there very well." 

**He took advantage of you and hired you too low," 
• repled George. "But you may get along better than you 
' think for. That's been the way with me." 

* *0 I'm not afraid of him, " asserted Ben. '*I s'pose 
that bargain is one of the ways I'll get my eye teeth cut. 
I'd sooner be at Petersen's if he had work for me. He 
never finds any fault and is good company," 

**Are those little boys alive yet?" asked George. 

**Ye8 indeed. Their mother talks of beating them 
till they are black and blue, but they never get licked." 

**Now, Ben, it's time we start for church at Oak Point. 
Mother don't want us to spend our Sundays the way we 
had to that first year." 

They went down the bluff, coming to the road near 
Joe Bliven's home. The young man nodded distantly as 
the boys went by. Walking past the burial ground and 
entering another hollow they came to Oak Point school 
house. It was larger than the one at Prairie View and 
nestled in a depression amid the bluffs. The house was 
already filled with people, many of whom George knew 
by sight and some by acquaintance. The boys were late 
and the preacher, whom they had once seen in quarterly 
meeting at Clear Creek was giving out his text. Mr. 
Petersen was present and Ben went off with him, George 
riding to the mill with another man. 

A few days later Mr. Skidmore's son, himself > well 
endowed with paternal homeliness, gave Ben the follow- 
ing note: 

ben ColwooD i want you too com friday .morning to 
Herd D Skidmore. 
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Before leaving the Dane's, the expectant herder made 
out a bill for the work he had done. 

"This all right," said Mr. Peterson. <*I give you 
one dollar when I go in the house, but I can't give 
no more money now. Hard to get 'fore Ougoost 
when wheat is sold. I tell you what. We pick out a calf. 
I keep it till you go home. You can pick corn for his 
keep. You can help all troo corn picking if you like; and 
Shorge, too. I have eighty acre. That do?" 

Ben thought it would do. The Dane's proposition 
seemed more than fair. In fact the man had taken a 
kindly interest in the youth. So a calf was selected and 
Ben looked at it sharply, in order that he might know his 
property at any time. Within a half hour after sunrise, 
he stood in Mr. Skidmdre's yard. Ben thought himself 
early but the owner of the homely face was displeased. 

**W'at's 'e natter you so late?" he demanded. 

**I hope you don't expect one to get up before he goes 
to bed" replied the high spirited boy. 

**You nean t'de sassy?" asked the angry pioneer, 
"You stot 'at dis ninnit. " 

« *No sir, I didn't" said Ben firmly. **But you can't 
expect one to do more'n he can. 

«<Touldn't Tetersen dit ut early?" 

"We were both out at daybreak. It's most an hour's 
walk over here. 

"Sure's ny nane's Stidnore, I t'n do detter'n at. Here 
Totter, dring ne dat hanner'n nilt tail. Tun t' de stadle. 
I show de tony. Dang 'ose stealin' tigs. Totter, trow 
un sun torn," 

Ben was not disappointed in his new employer. It 
seemed as though nothing could quite please him. Fault 
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was found because Ben was not out early enough in the 
morning, because he came in too early in the evening, or 
because he gave the cattle too much salt. 

A young hired man was Ben's room mate. The first 
time he heard Mr. Skidmore grumble at the boy he made 
his way to Ben's side as soon as opportunity offered. 

**I tell y' how t* manage the ol' corn dodger," hesud. 
**Jus' y' keep cool all the time an' don't give 'im any back 
talk when y' can help it. Don't pay much attention to 
'im anyhow. That'll dry 'im up. But don't let on you 
knuckle under to him. He'll run all over y' if y* do. 
You '11 git along all right when y' git used to 'im. You've 
got the sand. An' then Mrs. Skid is a mighty nice womani 
so she is. it's all right inside the house. I know how 
t' git along with the ol' crawfish.- I'd slock 'im on the 
kofe if 'e talked t' me like I've heard 'im talk t' one o' 
two men." 

•*0 I think I'll make out," said Ben. "I'm in for the 
job anyway. But can you talk Dutch sure enough?" 

**Yaw, Ick can goot dyche sprocken," said the young 
man with a laugh. 

"O go way with that hog Dutch*. Talk United States 
to me." 

Profiting thus by advice, Ben gave little heed to the 
peevish complaint of the stockman. He did his own duty 
and the snarling of the crabbed pioneer became less in- 
tolerable. 

Yet he preferred the pasture to the house. FitMu 
dawn to sunset he was with the herd. His dinner was 
brought out to him and his drink was the water of a 



^Perhaps Hoch Deutsch (High Grerman) was meant by this ex- 
pressioD. 
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spring. The long summer days were lonely, the herding 
ground being the unfrequented bluffs. The stepson of 
Hf farmer was his most usual company. This boy was ex- 
pected to do more work than was proper for his, age and 
strength. As a sequence he shirked the burden in more 
way4& tha^n one. When Ben chapced near the field wherein 
he was presumably at work, the boy would leave his team 
basking in the sun while he stole away to have a pro- 
longed chat. 

''Say, Ben," he remarked one day. * 'There's fifteen 
hiindred dollars in one of these trees. Let's make a good 
hunt for it." 

"You're trying to make a fool of me," said Ben in- 
credulously, 

"It's all so, sure's shooting. There was a man used 
to live near here who hid it in a tree. He was in the 
freighting business and was just going to start for the 
mountains. When he came here again he couldn't find 
the right tree to save him. " 

"Perhaps some one else got it," said Ben. "Or maybe 
some man cut the tree down. " 

"O yes, no telling. But Til bet my old boots I'd have 
fixed a way to know that tree again, wouldn't you now?" 

Ben remained skeptical, although he took part in a 
fruitless search for the alleged treasure. 

George's trapping often took him to Ben's neighbor- 
hood and in the evening the two were sometimes together. 
They would write home each week and replies were no 
less frequent. George received the letters and did most 
of the answering. The thoughtful boy took icare that 
every message should be cheerful and was told in return 
that affairs at home were prospering. 
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Tbward the end of May Ben came to the mill with a 
sour face. 

* 'George/' he exclaimed, **there's to be a Sunday 
school picnic, this week Friday, over on the West Branch 
of Walnut. I haven't been to anything like a real picnic 
since we came to the state, I spoke to Skidmore, but he 
slid off without giving me any satisfaction at all." 

**I'll tell you how we can fix that,'' said the ubiquitous 
Mr. Rodell. * 'George may take your place for the fore- 
noon and then you go back to the herd and let George go. 
If old Skid is huffy and gets up on his ear about it, let 
him cool off again. He may never know the difference." 

* 'All right," said Ben. ''That suits me. And here 
are some gopher scalps. I got a trap with part of the 
dollar Petersen paid me. Would you get me a new straw 
hat and some paper collars and take these for pay?" 

"Certainly ni do that, " said the miller. "Want to 
spruce up for the picnic, eh? And make a proper im- 
pression on the girls? I'll lend you a tie to go with the 
collars." 

On the morning of the picnic Ben made himself as 
present^ible as his faded clothes would permit, and drove 
out the herd as usual. Mr. Skidmore had kept silent 
about the picnic and Ben did not renew his request that 
he might return the herd to the corral for a few hours of 
the midday. At nine o'clock George took his place and 
Ben went to the picnic. 

But the young herder was somewhat abashed and 
kept near the border of the ground, whence he looked 
awkwardly on or else conversed with a few boys whom 
he knew. Through the friendly offers of one of these he 
was invited to take dinner at the grove. He then went 
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away convinced that he had had a good time. 

George was also diffident, but he was older and better 
acquainted with the people on the Walnut. Among the 
young folks who were present in full force was one in 
whom the youth took an. interest. His short figure made 
him look boyish and his round dark face was intelligent. 
He approached George with a friendly smile. 

"I believe this is young Mr. Colwood?" he inquired 
taking the youth's hand. 

*'I have seeu you at Oak Point," he continued after 
hearing Greorge's reply. **My name is Prank Walden. I 
am glad to meet you here. " 

**This is the first real picnic I've been to in four 
years," said George. * 'They've never had any where I 
live." 

''Indeed," remarked Prank Walden raising his eye- 
brows. "But where is your home? lam told you come 
from a distance. '* 

"I live at Prairie View on Antelope creek." • 

"But don't you get lonesome down to the mill?" 

"No, not much. People are going by every day." 

^ 'Can't you come over to our house some time and see 
me? I would like very much to have you. It's not so 
very far from Petersen's. He lives on the other side of 
the creek from us. " 

"I don't know — I'll think about it. I have so many 
things to look after. Can't you come and see me. " 

"Yes, I wilL Perhaps I have more opportunity. 
Mr, Rodell works at a little of everything and keeps you 
busy I presuma" 

George would very willingly have called on young 
Mr, Walden, but seeing three sisters present, his want of 
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courage led him to make the most of an unsound excuse. 
Jenniei Walden, the oldest, was a pretty brunette, and it 
is not wonderful that George f ouod it hard to keep tram 
looking at her. Neither is it wonderful that the prett; 
girl chanced to observe this. But we regret to add that 
she made a face at him. 




Frank Walden, 

As George appeared at the door of the mill a few days 
later he heard his name spoken. Turning his head he 
.saw Frank Walden in the act of dismounting f roo^ a horse. 

* *6ood morning, " returned George. * *I'm glad you ' ve 
come. I was just going to look at some traps across the 
road. After Uaat, I haven't much to do for a little whUe." 

''Then I came at a good time, " said Frank leading his 
•horse to a tree. 

The new friend followed Greorge to a chain of gopher 
Mils in the grass. From a hole by the nearest one George 
pulled forth a trap. The hapless engineer came with it, 
his forefeet fast in the jaws. Leaving the trap and its 
•prisoner, they went on a few rods, finding a ground squir- 
nel in another one. 

*'There!s no bounty on these," remarked George. 
' 'But Mr. Bodell wants to clear them out from near his 
fruit trees." 

"I see some fresh mounds a little further ahead," 
remarked Frank. "Have you a trap there?" 

"No, Vm glad you spoke of it. Ill go for the spade.'' 

When George returned he saw that Frank had 
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brought up the gopher and laid it within a foot of the 
squirrel. The. unlike burrowers confronted each other 
with evident anger. 

'1 am told," said Frank, ''that gophers and ground 
squirrels are dsadly enemies. I thought this would be a 
good chance to tell. How mad they look. I swung the 
gopher to within reach of the squirrel and he was bitten 
so hard that he squealed. They would fight to the last if 
yve allowed theoi to." 

George killed both animals and drew the skin from 
the gopher's head and neck, taking care to include the pair 
of external, fur-lined pouches which distinguish this 
rodent from all others of the same name. Frank talked 
of its hc||):)its, showing Greorere that the plump gopher with 
its small eyes, long claws, and strong forefeet, is pecu- 
liarly fitted for underground life, Greorge recollected 
that while he had seen numberless ground squirrels at lib- 
erty, he had never but once seen a gopher outside of its 
burrow. Frank, from what he had read about the peris- 
copic vision of some animals, told George that a squirrel, 
in sitting bolt upright to reconnoiter, sees what it looks at 
as perfectly as would a man, even though it may not face 
the object. 

* 'Queer that you never see any earth round a squirrel 
hole, " observed George. "I heard some one say a squir- 
rel begins at the bottom but he didn't say how he comes 
•there. " 

"No," said Frank, "that theory will hardly hold wa- 
ter. But did you ever try to catch a badger? No? I 
trapped one last fall. He had a hole in our orchard and 
we didn't want him there. I made several attempts be- 
fore I got him. He was cunning. . I finally baited him' 
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with two chicken feet, one below thejbrap and one above, 
and spread dust all over the trap. When I went out the 
next morning he was caught and he had torn around at a 
great rate. He had covered his hole up, scooped out a 
furrow a yard or so long, and then dug another hole as 
deep as the chain would let him go. Perhaps he did that 
to get out of the sun. He snarled at me like a cross dog. 
The badger has a very tough skin and it hangs loose. He 
can turn round in his skin and bite a dog when he isn't 
expecting it." • 

The friends now went back to the mill, sitting on a 
rustic bench near the door. 

**1 like this valley," said George. **It is a change 
from the prairie. I like scenery and the rough ground 
around here seems homelike. " 

**There is a good deal of sameness about the prairie," 
replied Frank. '^Butl am used to that. I think as you 
do, though, about these bluffs and this valley. Perhaps 
you were not born in the West?" 

**No, we came from Pennsylvania. There were 
mountains all around us. " 

**That is the reason,'' interpreted Prank. **The prai- 
rie must have seemed odd to you. I was born in Michi- 
gan and have never known what it is to see a mountain. 
But I am fond of geography, and like to learn about places 
I haven't seen. I miss the wood more than anvthing else. 
Michigan is a timbered state. " 

"Do you like traveling?" inquired George. "I do, 
and I would like to visit the East again and see more of it." 

"That would be real interesting, " was the animated 
reply. *'*Yes, I like traveling, and I'v6 been several hun- 
dred miles in an open carriage with father. We've been 



I 
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in eight states ^nd lived in three," 

After the conversation had followed this channel :& 
while, the young man asked George how he liked the pic- 
nic. 

"Quite well," was the doubtful assurance. 

**We've had picnics every year, " said Prank. * *This 
was the first Sunday school picnic. We have a good Sun- 
day school. Couldn't you attend it? It's not so very far 
away. " 

"Perhaps so. I'll see," answered George. 

"If you will come by our house you can ride with us, " 
urged Prank. ' 

Not knowing what reply to make to this unexpected 
offer, George did not attempt any. 

"Sometimes," continued Prank, "I like to go io 
church at the Point, but our schoolhouse is nearer, and 
the same minister preaches at both places. We hare a 
very good day school. The house is fair size and there is 
a good attendance; not too large, but enough to make it 
real interesting. The superintendent thinks it is the best 
in the county. The people take much pride in it and pay 
the teachers well." 

* *Then you must be better off for schools than we are, '^ 
said George, who told his friend of the school at Prairie 
View. 

"YouVe had a very poor chance indeed," was the re- 
ply. "You ought to stay over here this winter and go to 
school. No one will object. " 

"I'll think it over," said George reflectively. 

"Yes, do. I would think by your looks that you are 
a scholar. How fkr have Jrou gone in your studies?" 

"I have been clear through Ray's Arithmetic, Third 
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Part, and through Mitchell's Greography several times. 
Grammar iVe only studied oaie winter and history only 
-one. My schooling since we left Iowa hasn't been of much 
account. IVe studied some at home, but couldn't do so 
well without a teacher." 

**No indeed," said Frank. **And now you ought to 
^attend a better school before you get so old you will be 
♦ashamed to go. If your opportunities during the last four 
years have been so poor, there's all the more reason you 
should improve the next four. They will do you more 
good, since you are old enough now to have some sense of 
the value of an education." 

**I like to read," remarked George. **I've read what 
few books we have over and over. I've borrowed some, 
too, but after all, it isn't so very many that I've read." 

''Beading is about all I can do in the way of improv- 
ing my mind," observed the young man. 

**Don'tyou go to school in the winter time?" asked 
George who underated his friend's age. 

**My school days seem to be over with. It has been 
several years since I went to school. The watercure doc- 
tor said I must not attend until I'm twenty -four, and I may 
>as well give up the notion entirely. I can't work much, 
either. But I like to know things and to understand ques- 
tions that come up. So I read as I feel able. Some of 
my books may be new to you. I'll tell you what they are, 
-and if you find any you might care to read I'll bring them 



over." 



Prank described his library, and George was quick to 
make his first selection. The talk drifted to other sub- 
jects, and after a long interview the young man took his 
leave promising another visit in a few days. 
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Unable to reopncile his friend's boyish face with his 
maturity of mind, George made inquiry of Mx. Bodell. 

* *Prank Walden, " said the miller, "is a fine young 
man and Christian gentlemen. You think he isn't older 
than you? Why, he's all of twenty-one and he owns a 
railroad eighty. His growth was checked by a , sickness 
he had some years ago. He was mistreated and hasn't 
had good health since. He's the most intelligent and best 
posted young man you can find in a whole day's walk. 
His father is well ofi and he's been a restless man, too. 
But he lives in just such a house as other people have. 
Some pretty girls over there. Better get solid with that 
family. Maybe it will pay in the end better than work- 
ing for me." 

Frank and George were soon fast friends and the 
former came often to the mill. In him the youth had 
found a sympathetic spirit. Conversation never flagged 
when they were in company. In addition to commonplace 
topics, they discussed the books they had read, Frank's 
favorite themes being history, travel, and natural science. 
Yet he was no mere bookworm, for he knew all about farm 
life and took a keen interest in fruit culture. To the de- 
veloping youth the young man was a most excellent 
guide. 

The Fourth of July was no holiday for Ben, and Mr. 
Bodell and his assistant staid quietly at the mill. In the 
afternoon Frank appeared. Mr. Bodell made some lemon- 
ade for the three and soon retired with a roll of papers to 
a shady spot, while the young friends sought their cus- 
tomary nook at the bank. 

**George," said the young man, * 'don't you think you 
better start to college in a year or two from now?" 
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''Guess that's something beyond me. Don't see how 
I could get funds enough," replied the puzzled youth. 

''Just now," said Frank, "it may seem like quite aa 
undertaking. But if you will look forward to an educa- 
tion and plan for it, it will seem within your reach after 
a while, and as something you ought to have. You look 
to something else than this sort of work, do you not?" 

"Well, yes, " was the reply. "I've been wanting an 
education, and I used to think of going away to school 
some time. But this summer I hardly know what to think. 
Mr. Rodell doesn't favor such things very much. He told 
me once how he's knocked about through life, and 
how he's managed since he came to this place. He seems 
to think I better earn what I can until I'm twenty-one and 
then settle round here. He says there'll be a village on 
this creek and then the land will be valuable." 

'* All that is worth considering," said Frank. "But 
don't be too sure of what you think he means. You would 
still be young and could not expect to jump into any big 
thing until after having some years of experience. He^ 
is shrewd and would look out for number one. For any- 
thing he did for another he would expect full value re- 
ceived. Without meaning to say anything against him, I 
would advise you as a friend to go slow on that matter. "^ 

"He is close in money matters, ". observed George. 
' 'He didn't allow Ben the full bounty on the scalps he got 
his straw hat with. " 

"Precisely. And now if I understand your case it is 
this: You have been living more than three years out on: 
the new prairie and have scarcely seen anything at all of 
the outside world. You have got so used to farm life that 
you have almost thought there was nothing else for your- 
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self. Still you were not satisfied, as some boys are. You 
had an idea, you could hardly tell why, that you would 
like to be in some other work. And your love of reading 
has kept this idea alive in you?" 

"That's just the way of it, " said George with a pleased 
appreciation of his friend's insight. 

**An education," declared Prank, **will put you in the 
way to see clearlv what you would prefer to do and do it 
better. It can't be stolen away, and you won't regret 
having it, while you would regret the want of it. I don't 
mean to complain, yet it sometimes looks hard that one 
who wants to go to school as much as I do, cannot. My 
health is the only reason. But your health is good and 
you are a good scholaa*. You are helping yourself and 
that is so much in your favor. They say the boys who 
work their own way along do the best at school." 

**It will cost so much," pleaded the youth. 

** Where there's a will there's a way. The higher 
schools out here in the West are not expensive. You 
would have quite a little bit to start on and you could eke 
that out by harvest work in vacation, and by teaching in 
winter. " 

*'I think I would like teaching," said George. 

**I would teach if I were able to undertake the work. 
Yes, George, you better make up your mind to start to 
school a year from this fall and plan for it. " 

**I will," said George decisively. 

The same day Mr. Colwood with Jesjs and Perry came 
to make the boys a visit. His tarry was necessarily short, 
and the parent seeing that his sons were paddling their 
«anoes with resolution went home with new pride in his 
offspring. 



XXVI; 

A Certain Experience of Youth. 

Wlien harvest and haying came on, the miller ex- 
changed work with Joe Bliven, sending Greorge in his own 
stead The young neighbor was inclined to be distant 
toward his playmate of old, and as the latter thought him- 
self without cause for cherishing active dislike, he did not 
choose to be first in making advances. But in spite of 
this mutual reserve, Joe's coolness underwent quite a 
thaw. 

The making jof a cane mill was next in order. This 
was no less rustic than the other contrivances of the mil- 
ler. The rollers were of oak, and the iron work came 
from the ruins of a reaping machine. Equally primitive 
was the evaporating pan which sat on a fire-box of home- 
made brick. The whole was under a shed adjoining the 
mill, the water wheel supplying the motive power. 

When the apparatus was done, it was a little too early 
to begin the making of syrup and Mr. Rodell found other 
work for his assistant. The earliest and best plums being 
ripe, he set George to scouring the woods, when there was 
nothing else to do, and most of the fruit collected was 
sold. 
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The young friends continued to meet quite often, 
though always at the mill. Greorge had never yet visited 
the Sunday school in Frank's neighborhood, whither he 
would have to walk, unless complying with the young 
man's proposal that he come to the Walden home and 
ride thence with the family. In going to Oak Point, there 
was usually a chance to ride both ways. 

During one of his plum hunts George had gone some 
distance up the valley, and while struggling through a 
thicket he came unawares into the presence of Frank and 
Jennie and also Viola, their youngest sister. They were 
on the same errand. 

All were surprised at -the unexpected meeting, but 
Frank saw no reason to lose his presence of mind, and his 
smaller sister was little disturbed. The sidelong glance 
of the older girl was one of forced composure and coy in- 
difference. But George was rather disconcerted. At 
Prairie View his circle of young companions had been ex- 
ceedingly meager, and since coming among strangers he 
iound himself embarrassed in the presence of his natural 
associates. 

Frank did not seem to realize the full import of the 

vconf usion so suddenly produced, though he discerned that 

his sisters regarded the diffident youth as an intruder. So 

.he essayed to make these young people acquainted with 

one another. 

* 'George, these are my sisters. Jennie, this is Mr. 
<xeorge Colwood that you have heard me tell about. And 
this is Viola. " 

George bowed awkwardly with his head, stammering 
A few words of greeting which did not accord with any 
formula in the books on etiquette. Jennie n'odded, still 
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with the same look of unconcern. 

* *Grood day," she murmured. 

"How do you do?" added the small girl in a 'more 
audible tone. 

"We were starting home," said Frank. **Our pails 
are not quite full but we don't see any more." 

"I know a plum tree down this path, "replied George 
eagerly. "I was going there. Let*s all go." 

He plunged down the track hardly knowing whether 
he was walking on his head or his feet. The tree was 
found and while despoiling it of the crimson fruit, they 
all found something to say, plums being the burden of 
their talk. George seemed scarcely able to speak of any- 
thing else. Viola prattled with childlike freedom and- 
Jennie laid aside some of her constraint. Frank would 
not take a leading part in the conversation, preferring to 
give the others a main chance. George looked out that 
Jennnie's pail was made brimful, and of the best plums at 
that. The way he was thanked for this favor made him 
feel unusually good the rest of the day. 

"George," said the young man, as he and the youth 
were about to part, "the ice is broken and now why not 
come over and see us? Take Saturday for it. Mr. Bodell 
could let you off a little early and there's a moon to go 
home by." 

George agreed, making no flimsy objection this time, 
and had no trouble in securing the desired favor. Near 
the middle of the afternoon suggested by Frank the youth 
took the shortest route to Mr. Walden's, finding the white 
frame house on a crest near the wooded border of the val- 
ley. A noteworty feature of the farm was a young 
orchard of considerable size. 
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Frank was looking for his friend and first took him 
through the orchard, bringing him back to the house be- 
tween the rows of blackberry canes. They now went into 
the sitting room of which they had undisturbed posses-, 
sion. Frank exhibited his books, his drawings, and his 
paintings, and was giving his apt pupil some instruction 
in the art of playing the organ when they were called to 
supper. 

Thereafter Frank suggested croquet, and Jennie and 
Louisa were called from the kitchen. George made not 
the leaat attempt to conceal his preference of Jennie as a 
partner. The game was entirely new to him and he wa& 
much pleased with her manner of explaining its details 
and of counseling him in his strokes. Darkness was 
about putting an end to this diversion when Mr. Waldea 
approached. He was a silent man with a dark, serious 
face. 

**The mosquitoes are coming on," he remarked. 
' 'Suppose you all come into the house and have some 
singing. We are all fond of music here, and I see you 
are, George." 

Frank played the organ and his guest joined with the 
girls in the singing. They were still at this pastime 
when the clock struck nine, and as George considered the 
hour very late, he took leave rather abruptly. 

**Come again, " said Mr. Walden. "I see you and 
Frank are great friends ^an<J you are welcome here any 
time. 

George's reply was awkward and not very explicit, 
hut his own decision in the matter was very clear. A week 
later he attended the Pleasant Bidge Sunday school and 
rode back with the Walden family. But to her impetuous 
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admirer, Jennie did not appear the same as before. The 
youth would not stop at the house but walked gloomily 
on, his airy visions thrown into sudden chaos. 

'*I'll work hard and study hard and be somebody," he 
Inwardly determined. **Then I think I'll be worth no- 
ticing." 

But while delving still harder into his work he was 
not left in peace. Joe Bliven and other young men made 
jeering remarks on the visit to the Walden home. Greorge's 
bitterness of soul was turned into sullen fury. 

* * 'Never mind what the young chaps say, ' ' said Mr. 
Rodell. **They had to take the same medicine when they 
went sparking and they want to pass it along. Here in 
this country you can't go to see a girl more'n once with- 
out they say you're dead set on her. But you'll see things 
different as you get a little older. You don't know girl 
nature yet. Don't be too fresh all at once or they'll give 
you the slip. Young fellows don't like to be told they are 
green but they see it when they^get further on in life and 
look back." 

Mr. Rodell was now making syrup. He was an adept 
at this art and several dozen barrels were filled. George, 
who had never seen any made since leaving Iowa, was 
greatly interested in the various steps of the process. 

One Sunday afternoon Greorge strolled to the top of 
the high bluff and when about to return he saw Prank 

riding toward him. 

* *I took a notion to come up here, " said Frank. *'I 
have been over to Mr. Whitt's. I'll hitch my nag a few 
minutes. We can just as well talk where we are and en- 
joy the view. I'm going away before long. " 

The river was low, sandbars covering much of its 
surface. 
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* 'There is Oak Point," observed Frank extyending his 
finger toward the school house. **Mr. Whitt would like 
to have you attend there. He will board you for doing 
ahores. I had wanted you to attend in our district, but 
we change teachers and I am doubtful about the new one. 
The Point will keep their teacher and they have a good 
ftshooL I would certainly take up with Mr. Whitt's offer. " 

*^I think I shall, but I must see my folks about it." 

**If you need to stay at home or have a better chance 
elsewhere, don't let my advice stand in the way," said 
Frank. 

**You said you's going off?" inquired George. 

**I go tomorrow to an uncle's. He lives near Platts- 
' mouth and I may be . there until winter. Now I saw a 
man yesterday who knows all about the State university. 
We talked of you. He says you need have no fears about 
entering the school next fall, or even this, and that you. 
could get on very cheaply indeed." 

**ThenI will have an education," said George. 

**That is right. Go ahead. I have not seen any rea- 

son to change the opinion I formed of you the first time 

we talked at the mill. If it were not wrong I would envy 

you your opportunities. It seems as if no person could 

have a stronger desire to learn than I. But a colleg:e is 

not for me and I cannot think of any profession, such as 

will be open to you. My folks, are not so very poor, but 

the Waldens are not brought up to be idle and they are 

used to a plain life. So I live at home, work a little, and 
read and study some. I don't menticm tiiis« George, in a 
complaining spirit, for I try to make the best of the mat- 
ter and not struggle against what I cannot help. I meant, 
by contrasting my case with yours, to show you wtuat a 
ohance you have. !' 
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"I think what you say teaches me a lesson." 
**1 trust it may. If what I might say would help you 
to hit upon some worthy lifework, I would be glad. Look 
,1 around us. The view is beautiful. We call look near 
twenty miles up the river and see the bluffs melt away in 
haze. We can look back for miles upon the open prairie. 
We see fields of com and stacks of grain. Below is the 
river and there is the railroad winding aboutQat the foot 
of the^e bluffs. When I ride over these hills |and look 
about me, I find much to think of. The picture tells us of 
vastness, fertility, and opportunities for money getting 
and worldly prosperity. But it also tells us there is some- 
thing more in life than the pursuit of money andifame. It 
tells us to live worthily. It tells of a Creator who has 
brought all these things about and who is a more worthy 
object of our thoughts than even these rich fields. No one 
who owns any of this land can take it with him, but he 
may live, so that the world shall be the better for his hav- 
ing been in it. Crippled as I am for usefulness, I would 
not change places with the man you work for. But if you 
become what I truly hope you may, yiour power of doing 
good will be greater than mine." 

Greorge was a respectful listener to what his friend 
said, but he was not in a mood to talk upon the theme. 



XXVII. 

Collecting a Debt 

Corn husking was last in George's multifarious work 
and came to an end before the close of Octob^:. Ben was 
now done with his long and unpleasant herding and had 
resumed work for the Dane. The boys had bravely with- 
stood homesickness, but having reached the end of the 
anticipated term of absence they were very eager to see 
Prairie View again. 

George was punctually paid by the miller, but Ben 
saw trouble. Mr. Skidmore had promised to pay his 
herder at the end of the season. But when this event 
arrived, the man of many acres and many cattle was some- 
how loth to meet the obligation. His excuses .were very 
specious and for a time Ben's indignation was allayed. 
The employe was solemnly assured of his wages before 
the time for returning home. A first visit, a week before 
the intended departure, was fruitless, and suspicion crept 
into Ben's mind. A few days later another unavailing caU 
was made and the boy's hot temper led to the utterance 
of indiscreet words, whereat the pioneer grew wroth and 
ordered his instant departure. 

**The old rascal," stormed the youth on his return to 
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the mill. '*It looks like he don't intend to pay me at all. 
This time he told me to clear out and when he got ready 
he'd pay me. The old scoundrel owes more'n he says he 
does. I told him he'd been to town with a 'ducket o' 
dutter'n tail o' neggs' often enough to pay me. And I 
told him he was so plaguy mean that I had to eat 'drease 
dravy on distits' a good deal of the time. I've a good 
mind to set fire to his old rookery." 

"Don't talk that way," said cooler headed Greorge. 
''I've been afraid of this. But we'll see what can be 
done." 

As usual Mr. Rodell was at hand. 

**01d Skid," said the miller, **has a reputation for 
such tricks. He don't mean to pay so long as he can bluff 
you off. He don't expect to pay the whole, either. He 
means to weary you by delay so you'll be ready to accept 
less than your full wages. He has the means; no question 
about that. A good thrashing is what he needs. If a 
man who could lick him were to go there and talk straight 
English to him he'd come to time. He's had fights but he 
won't tackle a man he can't bully." 

**Jim would make him toe the mark," exclaimed Ben. 
**I hope he'll be the one to come after us. " 

**Why, look here, Ben," said the miller. * 'There's 
your friend Hileman over to Joe's. You can send word 
by him." 

Ben lost no time in acting on the suggestion. 

"I saw Walter," he reported. '*He promised to tell 
Jim to be sure and come himself, and he said he wouldn't 
tell the old folks about it." 

The next day Jim was at the mill. After hearing 
Ben's story, he shared his indignation. 
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**Juinp|in, boys," he said. **We'll drive over there 
and makelhim C5ome to time or know the reason why." 

Jim urged his team forward, soon drawing rein at 
Mr. Skidmore's. 

**There'he is by the stable," said Ben. 

The dilatory pioneer was met in front and flank by 
the trio and his retreat cut off by an entering angle of a 
straw stack. 

"Mr. Skidmore," said Jim, **I would like to know 
about this boy's wages?" 

*'Who you?" was the surly response. 

Mr. Skidmore began to sidle off in seeming uncon- 
cern but Jim threw himself squarely in his path. 

*' What's the reason you can't pay Ben for his herd- 
ing?" demanded the young man. 

Seeing the resolute face confronting him, Mr. Skidmore 
meekly replied: "I ain't no noney t' stare." 

** Haven't you lots of cattle and couldn't you pay him 
that way as Petersen has?" 

No answer. 

''Can't you be a man?" 

*'Det off ny droun'. I 'ave you toot ut." 

Jim now put himself into a very hostile attitude. 

**Now see here," he exclaimed, *'you pay him his 
due or you're billed for a fight and don't you forget it." 

"I tay 'in sunhow'n detrit o' 'in,'* snarled Mr. Skid- 
more. **No right t' nettle wi' stool fun's." 

**Don't eat your words, Mr. Skidmore. A bargain is. 
a bargain." 

The besiegers opened ranks to let the stockman pass 
to the house and then closely followed. Jim entered with- 
out ceremony and sat down, while the cattle owner pro- 
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duced a roll of bills from a plump pocket book. The 
young man saw that the proper amount was withdrawn 
and handed it to Ben. v 

'*E dit'n earn 'alf on it," snapped the proprietor as 
the foe retreated. 

**Thought I was going to work for nothing, didn't 
you?" was Ben's farewell shot. 

We are constrained to add that the boy put his thumb 
to his nose and twirled his fingers at the object of his dis- 
like, thus evoking an outburst of indistinct profanity. 

At the mill a cask of sorghum molasses was put int« 
the wagon. This was a part of George's pay. 

**Greorge," said Mr. Rodell with a cordial handshake, 
**if you are back again this winter come and see me occa- 
sionally." 

The Dane was more demonstrative in his own fare- 
well. 

'*GrOod bye, Shorge'n Ben 'n Shames. Come'n see me 
any time. An' Ben, come work for me nex' season." 

After leaving the yard the older brother often lookeft 
across the creek toward the Walden home. Ben scarcely 
noticed these glances and he had never been informed as 
to their cause. His attention was taken up by the indig- 
nant heifer he was leading away. ' 

Very welcome was the ffrst sight of their home and 
very noticeable to thtfm was every change the season had 
wrought. There were many questions asked the boys, 
but it was «oon their turn to inquire. 

"How are the crops?" queried Ben. 

"First rate," replied his father jubilantly. "We 
thrashed over eleven hundred bushels of wheat. One strip 
turned out thirty-five bushels to the acre. Then we havd 
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something like five hundred bushels of oats and most a 
hundred of rye. It has bothered us to find room for the 
grain. We filled the granery chuck full the first time. 
We had to make three jobs of the threshing so as to give 
us time to haul off and make room for more. As for the 
com, we have so much we hardly know what to do with it. 
There'll be over twenty-five hundred bushels. We'll have 
to husk all winter, I guess." 

**That's good," said Ben with gusto. 

**And how about the school and the neighbors and so 
on?" asked George. 

* *I • think wp'U have a better school this winter. 
Thompson's broth ir- in-law has been hired and they say 
he's a good teacher. Byle went off between^two days, no 
one knows where. He moved off . his house in the night 
and sold it to a man that's bought a railroad eighty. The 
neighbors didn't give him that notice to leave here last 
fall that they thought of doing, because he behaved him- 
self better. But this year the news leaked out. someway, 
and a man named Ferley jumped the place. He seems to 
be a good neighl>or. Hardin has gone to Plattsmouthfor 
the winter. He's head over heels in debt." 

**And Sadie Bliven is married," said Mrs. Col wood. 

^'Too bad about Sadie," remarked ungallant Jim. 
**She was getting to be an old maid; seventeen last April. " 

*'Yes," added his father, *'they had to give Jim up. 
Well, the big crops make people feel good. Everybody's 
got over the blues. Some have done a little building." 

"What do you think about my going to school at Oak 
Point?" asked George later in the evening. ^ 

**I suppose you want to?" inquired Mr. C'Olwood. 

*'Yes, because their school is better than ours. The 
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winter term begins next Monday week and lasts five 
months. That's two months more than we have. I can 
earn my board. There's enough at home without me. " 
**Very considerate. Yes, I think yoU may as well 

**And he can help husk corn the rest of the week," 
said Mrs. Col wood. **That will give me time to put his 
clothes in order for the winter." 

It was a different theme which engrossed the atten- 
tion of Ben. After he had gone upstairs with George the 
matter was broached. 

'^I-say, George, what shall we do with our earnings? 
We have quite a lot of money between •s." - 

'*Peel rich?" inquired George with a touch of irony. 

"No," was the testy retort. **I didn't say so. But 
we want to do something with our money or pap and Jim 
will be asking for it." 

* 'Suppose they do, " argued the older brother. * ^They'll 
pay us back and it will be helping them. I heard pap say 
they won't get out of debt this fall; there's so much new 
expense." 

**Our money's our own." growled Ben. ^*I don't care 
to stuff mine down a squirrel hole." 

**Then suppose we get some stock. There's more 
corn than can be eaten up and plenty of hay." 

**That sounds more like business. And now I want 
to buy out what share you and the rest have in the mare 
wq got last spring. And I'll have a few shotes. That's 
as far as I can go." 

**I'irhave two cows," said George, "and some shotes, 
too. Just now, there's only two milch cows on the place. 
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There should be two more and Jim knows where to find 
them." 

It was not selfishness alone which prompted Ben to 
speak as he did. He was shrewd as well as self reliant, 
and he could see that his father and Jim were not good 
financiers. The plan of the' two brothers was carried into 
effect. George thought of the help he might thus derive 
in meeting his expenses at college, while Ben viewed the 
full ownership of a single horse as the entering wedge 
toward possessing a span. 

The next day, which was Sunday, the incipient young 
men attended church at Clear creek. As they rode along 
they noticed a change at almost every glance. On every 
farm the arrangement of the fields differed from that of 
the previous season. In every house-yard was likewise a 
conspicuous alteration. The surrounding trees were 
much taller, the stable perchance remodeled, and the 
granary and corn crib enlarged. At the school house the 
neighbors greeted them as long absent friends. 

"George, ' remarked Joe Hobel, * 'you 're quite a maa 
now; taller'n, I be. Must be taller 'n your dad. Voice 
turned, burnsides and mustache sprouting. And Ben, 
how you've shot up this summer; most up to George. 
What a difference a few years does make with such chaps 
as you. Come up and see us some evening." 

**Joe," sand Tom Mosely with a wink, **they say 
George is going to school over where he's been this sum- 
mer." 

"Who told you so much?" demanded the youth. 

"O we keep posted," said Joe. "We take the daily 
papers here. 'Pess up, George, is it the better school, or 
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is it some girl's face you have been making sheep's eyes 
at this summer?" 

**Joe, you get out," said the hectored youth. 

''Can't fool an old stager like me," said the home- 
steader. ^'Schooling's a great thing especially when 
there's a calico dress to help matters along. " 

The good crops had made Mr. Colwood declare with 
emphasis that he would have a well. So a man came the 
next day who combined the pursuits of farming and well 
boring. Prom the wagon load of apparatus a tripod was 
set up, to which were attached a windlass and a pulley. 
The augur was worked by two men, and when full of 
earth was raised by means of the windlass. The boring 
was rapidly done, the well being only twenty feet deep. 
Water was found in a stratum of sand, and the well borer 
congratulated himself that no '*niggerhead rocks" were 
encountered. A tubing constructed of narrow, .matched 
boards was let down into the hole. The lower end was 
covered with wire netting and a few openings tnade a lit- 
tle above the end were also covered in the same way. 

The tube projected three feet above the ground and a 
frame was built over it to hold a drum and a pulley. The 
bucket was of galvanized iron and had a valve in the bot- 
tom. The size and shape of the bucket were about the 
same as in the case of a joint of the pipe attached to the 
cook stove. A trough below the spout was made for the 
benefit of the horses and cows. 



XXVIII. 

A Winter at the Walnut. 

The week foUowirg their return was very pleasant 
to the absentees, yet both, and especially George, fonnd 
that Prairie View was not quite the same as before. 
They had discovered a world without and their views of 
life were broadened. But the thoughts of the older 
brother kept wandering toward the Walnut and he was 
very willing to return. If the family thus overrated his 
desire for an education, the misinterpretation worked no 
harm but quite the contrary. 

.George's ambition, great though it really was, had not 
aroused Ben to a sense of his own need of mental improve- 
ment. He was content to stay at home and husk com. 
When this work was done, which was not until after New 
Year's, he went with his junior brothers to the home school. 

The next Sunday Mr. Colwood took his aspiring son 
to Oak Point. George was now seventeen years old, and 
with the deeper expression of purpose on his intelligent 
face he looked far more mature than when he first trod 
the road to the Walnut. 

At the log house of Mr. Whitt, George found a pleas- 
ant home. On Saturdays he not only did his'.usual chores, 
but chopped wood with the pioneer, or else husked oom 
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with him if the state of the snow allowed them to enter 
the fields. 

The school house at Oak Point was superior to that 
at Prairie View in having a double entry, an abused copy 
of Webster's unabridged dictionary, a globe, and a few 
other articles of apparatus. The crackling fire of sea- 
soned oak in the long stove was more cheery than the soft 
coal fire at the home school, where dust seemed all per- 
vading and where smoke often issued from a pipe ever 
and anon clogged with soot. 

The school was larger than the one at home, and 
while several of the pupils were much older than George,, 
none were more advanced in their studies. 

At the close of the* third Friday afternoon, George 
was pleased to see Prank Walden drive into the yard. 

**How do you likeMr. Querley?" asked Prank after 
an interchange of warm greetings. 

**Quite well. He's the best teacher I've been to since 
we came to this state. But I'm not much acquainted with 
him yet. What a still, quiet man he is.'* 

**Yes and that's why he's not so popular in the school 
as a more boyish man would be. But then he takes pains 
in his teaching. The Point is not a hard school and they 
have never given their teachers much trouble. Let's ga 
over to his house after you have had supper. He won't 
mind your being with me in the least. You will like him 
after getting, better acquainted. He has more of an edu- 
cation than any other teacher around here. " 

George assenting, a drive of two miles brought the 
friends to the teacher's house. Very small dwellings 
were a characteristic of the prairie at this time, but Mr. 
Querley's domicile was only half as large as Mr. Col- 
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wood's, even without the leanto addition. 

A small cook stove, a rocking chair, two common 
chairs, and a table would have left almost nb j9.oor space 
atall, had not the low bedstead been so contrived as to admit 
of being drawn to the ceiling when not in use. A sort of 
bay window was just large enough to contain a melodeon, 
A large alcove in the opposite wall was well filled with 
books. The room was neatly kept and the teacher was 
quite ingenious, being his own carpenter as well as binder 
of magazines. As may be surmised he was a bachelor. 
His quiet manner, his sober face, and his taciturnity led 
people to suppose he had been grievously disappointed in 
seeking a helpmate. But whatever his secret were, he 
kept his own counsel in the matter. 

His callers were in a degree kindred spirits and Mr. 
Querley was unusually talkative. Through Prank's 
offices, he came to take a special interest in the youth, 
inviting him often to his house and loaning him books. 

As the friends were going back to Mr. Whitt's, Prank 
turned to his companion, 

"Greorge, you see the teacher gives you the same 
advice I have. He ha9 seen enough of you to form some 
judgment, and his opinion ought to be worth more than 
mine for he is an older man. . And now another thing. 
All last summer, I couldn*t get you over to my house but 
ju^tonce. This winter it ought uot to be so. I am not 
strong, like you» and can't stand cold weather so well. 
It is very cold this moutti for the seaspn, an,d I think 
we'll have a hard winter. Nqw come over Thanksgiving 

d^y." 

George could pot decline • with a goad graQe> neither 
^could he at once frame a different reply. 
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* 'Don't think you are not welcome, " urged PraHk. 
'^'Father and mother would like to have you come. Jennie 
and Louisa have gone to Uncle Henry's. They will spend 
a week there. So you'll find a double share of room. No 
one else will be present, " 

George as3ented without more ado. It is one of the 
perversities of human nature that George's readiness to 
comply was because the special attraction at the Walden 
home was absent therefrom. 

**Glad to hear you hare enjoyed the time," said 
Frank on Thanksgiving day night as the youth was on 
the point of departing. **And now I'd like to see you 
over to the church festival Friday night. It will be at 
our school house. Come over here and ride with us." 

At dusk on the evening of the day mentioned, George 
was again at the Walden home. Shortly after the arrival 
of the family at the school house, the building was full 
almost to overflowing. 

The occasion was a marked event. People of all 
ages were present. Men, both married and single, church- 
goers and non-church goers, were there to spend a few 
dollars each, to chat with their friends, and to enjoy 
themselves generally. Their wives and sisters had been 
busy cooking more good things than they were likely to 
see during the rest of the winter. Young people, it is 
needless to add, were there in full force, and their elders 
w^ere not always forgetful that they had once been 
young themselves* 

The suf^per, which was the first device for raising 
money, took place at a nearby house. J&nvelopes con- 
taining necktie tickets therefor were sold at a half dollar 
apiece. To his chagrin George found that his ' own 
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partner was a married woman. Still more keen was his 
discomfort when he saw Jennie Walden led away by a 
bachelor of very long standing. 

At the table the vicacious Jennie seemed very much at 
ease in the company of the affable stranger. The other pair 
sat opposite, George trying to conceal his annoyance, but 
with the result that he did not adequately enjoy the 
tempting viands nor prove very animated company to 
his partner. It seemed to him that he was regarded as a 
mere boy and he was ready to pronounce necktie tickets 
a fraud and a delusion. 

Among the other diversions of the evening was that 
of voting for the prettiest girl, George was unable to 
see any justice in the outcome, since the majority of the 
votes were in the favor of a girl whom he considered one 
of the homeliest in the house. 

Sitting with Louisa in the rear of the wagon and 
trying with ill success to ward off a gloomy reserve, the 
youth went away with the Waldens. 

A neighbor sat with Jennie on the next seat. After 
going a mile he jumped out, 

**Good night, all," he said while starting away. 

**George, you had better take my place now." 

The youth did not enjoy this stroke of pleasantry 
and made the matter worse by hesitating until he saw 
Jennie turn her head in his direction. Interpreting this 
act as a reflection on his want of courage, he took the 
hint and went to the side of the older girl. But his at- 
tempts to be sociable bore the mark of unintended con- 
straint and did not seem to be much appreciated. Vexed 
that he could not entertain the maiden with the artless 
ease of older persons, he left the wagon on its arrival at 
the house discomtited and jealous and went to husking 
next day with dogged assiduity. 



The Protracted Meetings 

**6eorge," said Mr. Querley, as he was about to leave 
the school house one afternoon, **there is to' be a series of 
meetings at Pleasant Ridge. They begin Wednesday 
night ai^d may continue some time. I wish you would 
attend them. Don't you think you could?" 

*'I can go, I guess," replied George unconcernedly. 

He went alone the first night of the protracted meet- 
ing. The only door opened directly into the school room. 
On entering, his ear caught these words: 

*'The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away. " 

The entire song was familiar to George, but whereas 
he had attached no very deep meaning to the words, he 
now thought they must convey an import more profound 
than he had supposed. He saw, moreover, that the atmos- 
phere of this meeting was not just the same as that of an 
ordinary one. The house was tolerably full but not 
crowded. Men were on the left side of the aisle, women 
on the right, and both sexes were in their everyday ap- 
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paret. George felt very sure that all the people on the 
forward seats were church members. Among them were 
Mr. Petersen and Mr. Querley. The air of certain others 
iin the middle space seemed that of respectful indifference, 
while the bearing of several young people near the door 
was as though they wished to advertise an air of levity or 
thoughtlessness. 

George intuitively chose a middle seat. He did not 
feel quite at home in a meeting of this sort, and though 
he listened attentively to the incisive discourse of Mr. 
Elwood, he was vaguely of mind that he need not con- 
sider himself included in the appeal with which the minis- 
ter closed his sermon. Remarks were added by several 
©f those on the front seats, but no one went forward to 
the mourner's bench in response to the invitation given. 

Several of the Waldens were there, but Prank was 
not among them. George hastened away, going as he 
came, except that he had a companion the first mile. They 
talked little about the meeting, but much in regard to 
corn husking and kindred topics. 

George attended twice more during the first week. 
Yet he felt little positive interest In the meeting, and his 
motive in attending was in great part an unacknowledged 
desire to see and be seen. Mr. Walden and some of his 
family were there every night but Prank did not appear 
until George's third visit. After the dismissal he put his 
hand on George's shoulder. 

**I am glad to see you here," he said. *'I hope you 
will attend right along. Don't you think you would like 
to?" 

**I suppose," rewarked George rather mistily and 
with a- doubting smile. 
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The afternoon following, Frank appeared in Mr. 
Whitt's yard. He came in a sled and was warmly clothed. 
Without getting out, he easily induced his friend to go on 
with him. 

**Bob sleds come into good use this winter," observed 
Frank. **There has been no melting weather for a whole 
week. Usually the sledding can't be deperfded on in this 
State, The snow always drifts and that makes it very 
uneven. I didn't see you out last night. It is some little 
way, but if Mr. Whitt will let you take one of his horSes 
you can put him in our stable and go the rest of the way 
with us." 

"I con get a chance to ride," said George, *'but Mr. 
Whitt would as lief let me take a horse." 

• *I think it my duty ," pursued Frank, **to speak to 
you on a subject I have not said much about thus far. 
But that is not because I do not consider it of the most 
vital importance. You have told me you have never ex- 
I)erienced religion. I started six years ago and have 
found it a priceless help. There is nothing like it. George, 
you will find no better time than the present to consider 
its claims. Do so calmly, candidly, yet earnestly, and 
without fear of what people may say. Then, if convinced, 
do not hesitate longer. Join the church of your choice. 
Because I am a Methodist, I do not ask you to become one. 
Be a Lutheran like your mother if you so prefer. Father, 
mother, and myself are concerned about* my sisters. I 
hope they will make a start this winter." 

The youth had been indifferent to the question Frank 
had raised. Mr. Colwood was not a church member, yet 
•did not regard himself as a man of the world. He used to 
attend Lutheran worship and was not niggard in its sup- 
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port, neither were dispara^ng remarks about Christian 
people and the Christian belief at all pleasant to him. 
With Mrs. Colwood the matter did not seem radically dif- 
ferent. Her faith was unobtrusive though indeed genuine. 
Until after ooming west the family had slight personal 
knowledge of any other sect than the Lutheran and tdiey 
now found no other which in their eyes would fill its.place* 
With the absence of a church of their choice and of family 
worship the religious influence of the Colwood home was 
not of a pronounced kind, although the principles of right 
doing had been instilled into the minds of the ypungor 
members. 

Two days later the friends again met under condi- 
tions favorable to a prolonged talk and George was now 
the first to speak. 

"I am going over tonight," he said. "I don't know 
but what the things Mr. El wood and the church people 
say are ail so, but it seems as though I hadn't seen or 
heard of much religion outside of such meetings as these, 
I've known of church people who drink, ,or drive hard 
bargains, and do other bad things, and some of th^n act 
very pious on Sundays." 

*'I admit all that," replied Frank, '*but it doesn't alter 
the matter as far as you or I or any other person is con- 
cerned. It belongs to each one to do his duty without 
looking to see whether other people are doing theirs. " 

**But what if thev don't do theirs?" 

^ 'That does not excuse us. The duty is a personal 
one. Each one of us must answer for himself. Some 
church members are hypocrites and most despisable ones, 
too. As you say, some of them don't seem to show any 
religion except on Sundays. Such things are unpleasant 
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facts. We mast make the best of these shortoomings in 
others and try earnestly to do our own duty so far as we 
can see it, Those you hear called the world's people set 
op a standard, and if all church people don't come strictly 
up to it, it is woe to them in their eyes. In one sense 
they are right, and in another seose they are wrong. They 
are rigUt, in so far as they know what the right standard 
is. That being the case they know what their own duty 
is and their conscience tells them they ought to do it. 
But when they decide for themselves whether or not any 
certain Christian cpmes up to th^ mark, they are very apt 
to be unjust and uncharitable. There are allowances to 
be made. I am speaking just now of honest persons. As 
for hypocrites, every true man despises them wherever 
they are.'* 

'*Now for instance let me take a person I don't under- 
stand very well, because he and I are so different. And 
when it comes to that, I doubt very much whether any 
two persons always really understand one another. We 
may think we understand A and B, and yet we don't. 
But to go back to what I was saying. I may say or do 
something to my friend which does not appear right with 
him, just because he can't understand me fully. Perhaps 
he will look at it charitably, but still he feels aggrieved. 
And on my part, I had no intention at all of doing him 
wrong. Such things happen every day. Now what is 

one to do except to use patience, and brotherly feeling, 
and both having the proper spirit, all will come right. 
Eviery one of us is liable to make mistakes. They say 
there are l;)lack sheep in every flock, but every one has a 
trace of the black sheep in him and I am sure God makes 
allowance for the imperfections over which we have no 
real control.*' 
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* * All that sounds reasonable, ' ' replied George. ' 'But 
it looks to me as though some people outside of the church 
are just as good Christians as those inside." 

''No doubt it does seem so to you and sometimes there 
is justice in the statement you make. We don't always 
know on which side of the line a person really stands. 
Some people whose names are on church records, are not 
Christians. And then some people are Christians whose 
names are not there. I think the trouble with a great 
many people is that they have a cloudy idea of Chris- 
tianity. They look at the shell without stopping to find 
the kernel inside. The shell is what men themselves have 
tried to build up around the kernel. A man isn't a Chris- 
tian just because he goes to church Sundays, looks solemn, 
talks in a pulpit voice, has family prayers, and so on. He 
is a Christian if he has the spirit of Christ and does the 
best he knows ho'w in acting according to it. Why George, 
Christianity is not a great complicated thing. It's a 
simple matter; very simple. Every healthy minded per- 
son has the right idea of it. It's as broad as the world and 
as old as the world. The substance has always been in 
the world. As to the duties which one person owes to 
another, I don't see that Christ told much that was really 
new. But hecalled attention to the principles of right 
living in a way that carried authority with it. The way 
is so plain that we can't fail to find it if we honestly look 
for it. You believe in a Being who made us. Then we 
have duties toward him and that means we have duties 
toward one another. He has given us a light to see what 
our duty is, and that we may have a type to go by, he 
sent Christ into the world as a pattern and exemplar. We 
have also his teachings. We are left free to choose which 
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way we will go. If a man's life does not square with the 
plain precepts of the gospel message, he is no true Chris- 
tian. But if a man practices the Christian virtues, we have 
no right to say he is not a Christian. It is not for us to 
judge him. You are having doubts like other people. It 
is not at all wrong to have doubts. ThjBre are many 
things in this world hard to understand. It is not neces- 
sary that we do understand them all. But the funda- 
mental part of Christianity is very simple. There are 
three things the Christian religion rests on. They can 
be put in three words: Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Love. 
Our hearts should be right toward God. That is where 
Fatherhood comes in. But that does us no good unless 
our hearts are also right toward our fellow beings. That 
means Brotherhood. And the divine principle on which 
these things rest is found in the word Love. That means 
we shduld always do right toward others according to the 
light ii is our privilege to have." 

"You have made a good many things plainer to me 
than they ever were before," remarked George. 

There was now a growth of interest on his part and 
after listening intently to a practical sermon he was again 
the first to speak in conversation with Frank. 

**I used to think," said George, **that I was as much. 
a Christian as any one. I was willing to go to church and 
Sunday school. I don't swear, and I aim to keep clear of 
bad company and not do things I might be ashamed of af- 
terwards. But I guess I did that way more from policy 
than conviction. I think now my notion of the Christian 
religion wasn't very clear." 

*'You were willing to go to church," said Frank. 
**You didn't mind hearing a minister preach in a general 
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way, but when he talked straight at you it seemed an- 
other matter.*' 

**That's just the way of it," admitted George. "I 
knew well enough, that what Mn El wood and* the other 
people said was all true and right, but it came hard for me 
to take it personally. Tonight's meeting has made it all 
seem plainer to me and I don't feel just as I did. " 

Henceforth George ca^ne regularly, no weather keep- 
ing him away. Frank's wish was soon realized. The influ- 
ence of several was toward this result. The youth had 
high regard for the minister, the teacher, the Dane, and 
Mr. Walden, yet Frank's influence told the most. George 
had become deeply attached to the young man, whose ex- 
emplary life went for as much as his words. 

Among the other converts were Frank's sisters^ Jen- 
nie Walden's course had an influence on George, but let it 
not be supposed that he was moved to the decisive step 
merely or even chiefly because of his youthful attachment 
for the pretty girl. That human affections are among the 
inducements with which we pursue the best of aims does 
not imply unworthiness in the potent influence nor insin- 
cerity in the motives it may inspire. 



Home Is Not All the World 

The Oak Point school closed with an evening exhibi- 
tion. The platform was curtained off and decorations 
appeared on the wall behind. The remaining part of the 
room was crowded with spectators. The tableaux, decla- 
mations, and other performance were interspersed with 
sinking. Some of these efforts were serious, others were 
Sfikiusing. Frank Walden delivered a declamation with 
much spirit After the close of the entertainment, which 
was at a late hour, he sought out George. 

**You did finely," he said. **We have had a grand 
time tonight. " 

**And you spoke your piece so well,'* replied George. 
"You surprised me." 

'^You didn't think I could fire up on occasion, "laughed 
the young man. **Well, George, we must separate for a 
while. You go home to-morrow and I go off for several 
weeks. I have not been so well as usual this winter. The 
cold and confinement have been against me. Let's go up 
on the rostrum. I may take cold standing here by the 
door. It is hot and close in this room but sharp outside. " 

No sooner had they taken seats than Jennie came for- 
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ward. The three conversed with animation about the ex- 
ercises. Jennie had never before talked with Greorge so 
jfreely and so pleasingly. She laying aside her early dis- 
dainful reserve and George forgetting his self-conscious 
awkwardness, which was now disappearing, the two 
young people were at this moment talking and appearing 
in a perfectly natural manner. 

* 'Hasn't this winter done a great deal for you?" 
asked Frank as they were about to leave the room. 

**It surely has," replied George. Tiie whole year 
past has been worth a lot, but this winter has been the 
best part of it. I'm glad I didn't fall in with Rodeli's talk 
and give up looking to an education. I've been there a 
few times this winter but things don't seem there as they 
used to." 

**No, nor they won't any more. Mr. Rodell is an 
honest man and has good traits, but he was not the right 
one for you to remain with. Now, (Jeorge, hold fast to 
what you have gained and remember those meetings of 
last winter. Each of us three will be in a different place 
this spring. Jennie is going to school at Uncle Henry's." 

George bade brother and sister farewell. 

"CJome and see us whenever you like," said Jennie. 

It was the the first time Jennie had invited him to 
her home. The words had a peculiarly welcome sound 
and Greorge did not find it necessary to write them down 
in order to remember their import. 

Soon jsbfter G-eorge returned to Prairie View, Ben went 
back to the Walnut and hired out to Mr. Petersen. The 
older brother found employment in breaking prairie near 
Black Willow. This feature of Western farming is not 
very hard or disagreeable and the pay was much more 
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than he received at the mill. After the close of the break- 
ing season he helped his father and Jim in their harvest- 
work. 

The reaping machine was now too crazy for profitable 
service, even though its career had been short. It was 
this year replaced by a harvester, and the binding was- 
done by tWo men riding on the machine. The driver took 
his turn with the binders, so that for a third of the time 
each one was resting himself on the driver's seat. Mr. 
Colwood and his two oldest sons made up the number re- 
quired by the machine itself, Dave and Jess proving fully 
equal to the work of shocking. The family was now fully 
self-sufficient during the harvest season. 

The day when harvest began, an entire stranger came 
to the house and astonished Mrs, Colwood by telling her 
he was to leave a sum of money in her safe-keeping. On 
Mrs. Colwood's suggesting there must be some mistake, he 
insisted he was right and that he was strictly charged to 
leave the money with her alone. So the deposit, amount- 
ing to near a hundred dollars, was left with the home- 
steader's wife, the stranger not asking any receipt and 
the new custodian being too nonplussed to think of that 
matter. After several weeks another stranger came wha 
produced a paper showinj? he was to receive the money 
and it was forthwith delivered to him. Mrs. Colwood 
never learned the names of either of the men nor why 
they put this money in her care,* 

If the winter had been unusually cold the summer was 
correspondingly hot. It was not unusual for the mercury 
to register more than one hundred degrees of heat. The 
earth became dry, and corn leaves curled from the drouth* 

*A fact. 
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for a poor man. I come here with little enough, the Lord 
knows. I've been toughing it in this country five years 
and I'm as poor now as when I come. Two more such 
years will bankrup' the state. Everybody'U be covered 
up with mortgages an' notes an' then the taxes is thun- 
derin' high. If I was t' prove up on my land t'day an*^ 
offer it for sale, I'll bet you my ol' hat I'd have hard work 
to more'n get the govermunt price of two dollars 'n a half 
a acre for it. An' my betterments — I'd almost have t^ 
throw 'em in.* I've a big notion t' clear out o' here." 

It was Saturday and Ben was home for a short visit. 
He was sitting in the shade of the house talking with 
George. 

**0 say, Tom," excliaimed the junior brother. **In a 
few years from now, you won't talk like that." ^ 

'*But who can keep on forever in this here way ?^ in- 
terrupted the angry, scowling homesteader. **It's nothin' 
but pay out an' pay out, everlastin'ly. It would take a 
independunt fbrchoon for a man t' get well heeled in this 
blame country. Since the railroad's gone by, we don't 
get no price at all for what we have t' sell. First year, 
we had good crops but no land ready t' mount to nothing. 
So that didn' do us much good. Last year we had good 
crops, but the year before they was mighty bad, an' this 
year the locusses has chawed things up an' we won't come 
out even. We haf t' get lots o' machinery and are dunned 
by fine haired, fine dressed agents, who charge us cut- 
throat interes' an' won'ljwait no decent length o' time." 

Indignation brought a halt in Tom's fusillade. Mr. 
Col wood and Jim were too much of his way of thinking to 
controvert his emphatic sentiments. The senior home- 
steader introduced a digression. 
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**From what I've heard of the Grange," he said, "I 
guess it will be a good thing for us.'* 

In pouring forth his torrent of invective the home- 
steader had forgotten the Grange. 

"Tell us» about it, Tom," asked Dave. "I haven't 
heard much." 

In the dark eyes of the impulsive neighbor was now 
a gleam of confident enthusiasm. 

**It's a secret society," he explained. .**They call it 
the Patrons o' Husbandry and every society is a Grange. 
It's for us farmers. The plan is for us t' get t'gether an' 
work for our interes'. By clubbin' t'gether an' sendin' 
off, we get our goods cheaper; groceries 'n machinery'n 
everything. The folks in town will be cut up about it, 
bufc they've been gett'n too fat for anything— liv'n off our 
hard earnin's. They'll haf t' quit takin two bushels t' carry 
one t' market or they'll get a big chunk of our mind. 
They're not half civil with us. We vote 'em bon's an' in- 
stead o' thankin' us for the favor by givin' us a chance t' 
get livin' prices for our grain, they charge us every cent 
they dare. We haf t' buy dear, sell cheap, an' work hard's 
the devil. We're jus' goin' t' whoop it up on them fellers. 
Now we'll have a Grange here at Prairie View an' don't 
you forget it. Wilman is workin' the thing up. " 

Tom Mosely betook himself home and Mr. Col wood 
and his oldest son went about their work. 

**Do you think you'll get off to school this year?" 
.asked Mrs. Col wood addressing George. 

"Yes, I mean to go anyway. If I am to wait tiU 
-everything is just so, I'll never get away at all." 

**The season is bad," observed Mrs. Col wood. "Your 
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father and Jim talk discontented. They're a good deal in 
debt." 

**There ought to be better management," said Ben 
bluntly, 

George recalled the views of Mr. Rodell. 

''It's no use to get discouraged now and pull up^stakes 
and leave. It would be sacrificing all that's been done 
here. And then I heard an intelligent man say the good 
crops last year did as much harm as good. People lost 
their senses. They acted as though they were going to 
have the same big crops right along, and so they got into 
new debts and are as bad off as ever. Tom's a good deal 
right but I don't agree with quite all he says." 

"He's so one-sided that it's no use arguing with him," 
remarked Ben. 

**What do you think of the Grange?" asked their 
mother. 

* 'It ought to be a good thing," replied the younger 
boy. "The people need to look after their own interests 
of course. But now I've seen a thing 6r two if I am only 
sixteen. I haven't been over among the old settlers with 
my eyes shut. They're getting ahead, those that know 
what they're about. Tom Mosely and some others better 
blame themselves a little. They leave their tools in the 
fields where they rust and rot, and then they're not care- 
ful enough about managing things." 

"Better hold out a while longer at any rate," added 
George. 

In the morning the two brothers drove to Walnut 
creek. Ben did not ask to be carried the whole distance, 
but no halfway measure would satisfy George. He wished 
to attend a quarterly meeting then in progress on the pic- 
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nic ground, and while he hoped to meet Frank there, he 
was even more desirous of meeting Frank's oldest sister. 
But in the latter jjarticular he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and Frank consequently came in for the vacant 
share of attention. 

"Are you going to school at Lincoln this fallf" in- 
quired Frank. 

"Yes, and I think I have funds enough to carry me 
through the first year." 

"I wish I could go with you," said Frank laying his 
hand on Greorge's shoulder. 

**I wish you could," was the sympathetic reply. "I 
shall be an entire stranger there and I suppose every- 
thing will seem new and odd." 

* 'Ic es, but you'll soon get used to the change. Now 
the other minister that's here with Mr. Elwood has a 
young friend who attended there last year and will go 
again this fall. Mr. Elwood takes a great interest in you 
and thinks you better write to that young man. He would 
be of help to you in getting settled and making acquaint- 
ances. I hope you won't forget us. We ^can't see each 
other very often and I would like to have you wi'ite onoe 
in a while. I am a poor hand to write myself, but I will 
answer your letters. Now come over this way and I will 
introduce you to that preacher." 



After Five Years. 

Passing over a period of five years, let us revisit the 
home of the Colwoods. 

The little dwelling has undergone very slight altera- 
tions, except for a second leanto built to the west end. 
Yet the house would hardly be recognizable to pne who 
-had seen it only at the time the main portion was built. 
Sun and wind have deeply blackened the unpainted walls, 
and the unpapered interior looks almost equally dark. 
Neither do the environs look quite familiar. The sod 
stable has given place to a frame shelter, and while the 
other frame buildings appear in a different guise the 
changes are scarcely for the better. The shade trees now 
overtop the dwelling and well nigh screen it from obser- 
vation. 

It is the evening of the second Friday in June, and 
the entire family is in the little sitting room; an apartment 
not quite so crowded as it was before the additions were 
built. The lamp has just been lighted. The outer door 
is closed and the open windows are protected by mosquito 
netting. Near the table are the parents. Both have 
turned grey during these years, yet they seem active and 
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well. The head of the family has scarcely made both 
ends meet; he is still in debt, though he does not seem to 
be worried thereby. 

Sitting with his chair tipped against the wall is Jim. 
His weath^-stained features and bushy mustache do not 
belie his actual age. He is unmarried, and according to 
heresay is becoming a confirmed bachelor. Julia, who is 
also single, sits near her stalwart brother and is sewing. 

George and his next brother are now young men. Both 
are tall, and in height, figure, and-complection they are 
much alike. They would anywhere be taken for brothers, 
yet in the countenance of each is a marked individuality.- 

Dave and Jess, who monopolize a corner of the table, 
are playing checkers. With them this is a very unusual 
pastime during the working season, but they are taking 
a holiday hour. Dave looks like Ben and appears quite 
as old, but is less energetic. Jess looks more like George, 
and is reputed to be the handsomest of the family. The 
bent of his mind is mind is similar, though his aspirations 
do not point so high. Perry, who is watching the game, 
is small for his age, but keen witted and active. 

George has been home but a few hours, and has lately 
come in from viewing the farm yard and the fields. He 
completed his college course on Wednesday and is now 
home to rest and recruit. His student career has been a 
constant struggle with poverty, though a credit to him- 
self and the college and a source of pride to the family 
and friends. 

And Ben has felt the need of further education. 
While George was spending his first year at Lincoln, Ben 
attended a better outside school, traversing the distance 
on horseback and paying a few dollars in tuition to avoid 
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the fearful bugbear of going to an **ol(i maid teacher.*' 
The next fall he joined his brother at college, remaining 
nearly two years. Since then he has taught two winter 
terms of school with good success. He has just now en- 
tered with the mail. 

"Jim, there's the Chicago paper. Mother, there's 
your Observer. There's nothing more but this letter. 
It's addressed to me, but I don't know who it's from." 

**Can't you tell Miss X's writing?'* inquired Jess with- 
out looking off the checker board. 

**No, nor Miss Z's. It's a horrid scrawl, whoever 
wrote it: no regard for penmanship or spelling, O, I see 
now. It's from Bob Whitmore. Just think of it. He's 
coming on, and wants us boys to go west with him and 
take up government land. He'll be here the last of next 
week and says heUl take us along if we want to go. " 

**George," said Mrs. Colwood, '"you and Ben had 
better arrange to take that trip. It will do you both good 
to see something new." 

"I believe I will, replied Gteorge. "It isn't much of 
the state I've had a chance to see so far. " 

"If Bob is the same boy he used to be, "remarked 
Ben, "I wouldn't mind having him for a neighbor, I have 
only one grudge against him. He never answered the 
letter we wrote him during our first winter here. But we 
can afford to overlook it. He never was cut out for a 
scholar. " 

"Better postpone the talk till morning," said Perry. 
"Here comes old Walter Hileman; ostensibly to see George, 
but really to court Jula Lucky chap. He can fetch two 
birds with one stone. Too bad we must all be witnesses. 
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The mosquitoes are too thick to-night out on the croquet 
ground.'* 

**Behave yourself, Perry," said his mother mildly. 

*'I11 ask him for his saddle," observed 63orge. 

** Where ai'e you rushing off to?" asked the boy. 

**I'm going to Eight Mile Grove to see about the 
school I spoke for. I may not be back before Tuesday. 
I'll do a little visiting while I'm about it. Line Walker 
and another college chum live down that way.'' 

**And someone else lives over on the Walnut," sug- 
gested Perry. 

**Visiting, eh? H'm," muttered Jess winking to the 
last speaker. 

In the morning as George was about to ride out of the 
yard, his mother came to him from the house. 

**George, I want to speak to you a moment. I want 
you to think what we better do. Your father and Jim 
don't get ahead and they are six hundred dollars in debt. 
The place is their own now. They talk very strong of 
selling out." 

** Where do they want to go?" 

**Parther west where land is cheaper. " 

Gerge made a frown which his mother saw but mis- 
took the cause. Her son had in mind the maxims of Mr. 
Rodell. 

"D6n't be displeased," said Mrs. Col wood. **I know 
it's hardly right to trouble you now when you need a 
pleasant time so much: But I wish you would think it 
over while you are away." 

*'No, mother," said George, "I was not displeased. 
It was something else I was thinking of. I will think the 
matter over and try to study up some plan. But you 
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don't want your home broken up at your time of life; and 

what's more, I don't believe there's any real need of it." 

The young man rode eastward, taking the direction 

whence the family had come in journeying from Iowa. He 

had never since been more than a few miles toward Platts- 

mouth. The roadside view did not seem familiar. Human 

industry had so altered the face of the prairie that except 

for the lay of the ground he could detect few traces of its 

pristine aprearance. Merely a vestige, »here and there, 

T^mained of the freighting road. The site of Antelope 

ranch was still marked by the same trees as of old, and 

they did not seem larger. But though this little clump 

stood out as prominent on the prairie as is the North Star 

in the heavens, it was nearly equaled in height and far 

surpassed in extent by many a later grove. 

It was not until after having a glimpse of the blue bluff 
across the Missouri that George came to the wooded valley 
of Bight Mile creek. He was still passing over the same 
ground he trod ten years before, and while almost won- 
dering at the transformation he beheld, he thought of 
that overland journey so memorable to him. 

Prospering in his errand he began his return Monday 
noon. Taking the same river road which crossed the 
"Walnut, he was soon in the midst of a German colony. 
Between the road and the river lay those oak crowned 
knolls and intervening wooded hollows he liked so well to 
see. Reminding him of the old home, they increased his 
attachment for the new. 

But the evidences of thrift on every hand were a 
matter of special interest. On many a farm was a com- 
modious house, often of stone or brick, and there was 
quite sure to be a barn with a full complement of other 
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buildings. All looked neat and trim. Wooden structures 
looked fresh in their coats of paint or whitewash and 
fields were often inclosed with fencing of board or wire. 
The result of twenty years of settlement was suggestive 
of hope for the people of Prairie View. . 

Greorge found a warm welcome at Mr. Whitt's. The 
pioneer proffered his hospitality for the night and George 
accepted it. On the morrow the young man was riding to 
the Walden home. The air was pure and the sunshine 
radiant. On a distant rise he saw the herd Of Mr. 
Skidmore. From a nearer vale came the tinkling of a 
cow bell. Riding over the familiar ground, he could 
scarcely realize that six years had gone by since he first 
came thither. Memories of that summer, rendered more 
pleasing by its distance, were brought most vividly to 
mind. 

While his horse was splashing through the Walnut 
ford, whereabout there there was almost no change, it 
seemed but as yesterday that he had stepped from stone 
to stone on his way across to begin earning his own living. 
Mr. Rodell was no longer here and George made no tarry 
at the mill. 

During the last two years of his college course George 
had seen little of Frank or any others of the Walden 
family. He had spent most of the brief winter and spring 
vacations at Lincoln, and during his last summer vacation 
he had found employment in another county. These two 
years had caused more change in him than the preceding 
three. He esteemed Frank and commiserated him. He 
never lowered his appreciation of his friend's worth. 
But though George had once looked up to Frank in almost 
all things, he could now realize, even without conceit, that 
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in the domain of study he had outgrown him; that it was 
himself who stood on the higher intellectual plane. 
Neither of the two was a good correspondent and letters 
did not pass between them very often. More frequently 
Gteorge sent a copy of the college magazine. 

Up to the time of his leaving for college, George had 
scarcely written a letter except to his own home. Such 
continued to be the case to a large extent during his stu- 
dent career, although during the summer vacations and his 
absences while teaching, some Correspondence was main- 
tained with a few of his more intimate companions. When 
he went to Lincoln he had indeed thought of asking Jennie 
to write him, but the idea of writing letters to a girlfriend 
seemed at that time too awkward to put into practice. In 
seeking a first school to teach, he had tried though with- 
out avail to get near the old familiar ground. But as 
time wore on and he came well under the influence of 
college life, the early passion began to slumber. That it 
was a mere youthful ^fancy and not to be seriously con- 
sidered, came at length to be his opinion. 

But during the leisure of his last term, when he 
could but see that the time for active life was staring him 
in the face, he looked back upon the year preceding the 
date of his entering college. He was now persuaded that 
the old attachment had never ceased to be a latent spark. 
He found that no other had taken its place and he wished 
at all events to renew the acquaintance. A week before 
commencement he wrote Frank, blaming himself for 
remissness in writing and promising an early visit. He 
closed- with a very guarded allusion to the chief thought 
in his mind. He knew Frank was not slow of perception, 
and the wary collegiate did not choose to make himself 
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too clearly understood. 

Since coming home he was still more resolved to 
follow out his intention. Away from the spell of college 
life with its din of Latin accents, algebraic equations, and 
sophomoric essays, he was forcibly reminded that he 
used to be simply the peer of the young man he saw toil- 
ing in the fields, and that if he was now a college graduate, 
he had still no right to hold himself aloof from the people 
with whom he used to feel in sympathy, and with whom 
he must yet be closely identified if he would live and labor 
worthily in their midst. He saw more plainly some of 
his mistakes and omissions. He regretted his neglect of 
epistolary correspondence with friends who had never 
. gone to college, and he saw that he had missed too much 
of the improving influence which comes from an inter- 
change of letters with young people of the other sex. 

The by-path took him through an angle of the woods 
bordering the Walnut. The plum tree where he first met 
Jennie was but a little distance away. He noticed the 
hooting of an owl, a sound he heard every day "whilG 
gathering plums in these woods, and he was thus doubly 
reminded of that occasion. 

On his arrival at the Walden farm he tied his horse to a 
post, walked across the yard, and knocked on the door. 
No one at first answered, though he* heard a sound in the 
kitchen. Going to a corner of the house he heard his 
name spoken before he saw who addressed him. 

' * Why , here is Mr. Colwood. I suppose you knocked 
just now, but I didn't hear. I was making a noise myself. 
I let a pan fall. " 

The pleasant voice was that of Jennie Walden. She . 
was now a young woman and looked prettier than ever to 
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€reorge, despite her plain workday dress and faded straw 
hat. 

**Perhaps I didn't choose a good hour," said George 
taking her extended hand. 

**Not that. We were looking for you, but most of the 
family happen to be away just now. Father is .plowing 
com, but mother and Prank went off in the wagon. They'll 
be back very shortly. The two boys are at school. Viola 
is away to school and Louisa is teaching. I've been 
teaching, too, but my school began sooner and it closed 
last week. Excuse my manners, Mr. Colwood, for l^eep- 
ing you out here so long. Come into the house. But 
then we want to see about your horse first. He better be 
in the stable and his bridle off, " 

Jennie hastened to the road and told George where 

to put his horse. As they were retracing their steps he 

asked: **Let me inquire the meaning of that tin pail in 
your hand?" 

* 'O, I was only going to pick cherries; but they'll keep 
till another time." 

•^Let me help you fiU the pail. I can assure you I 
know how." 

**Been robbing cherry orchards?" inquired- Jennie 
; with a roguish smile. 

'^Perhaps not. It was hard enough to keep my 
chumcs from doing so. In fact, I've seen little of cherries 
for many years." 

**I see now why you didn't ask for a separate pail. 
You know you wouldn't fill it before noon. But if you'd 
like to be useful I'm willing. I suppose you feel relieved 
at getting out of school. Prank will be very glad to see 
you." 
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Jennie was now leading the way W) the orchard. . 

* *Yes, I'm glad to be out of school at last. And you 
have been away to school as well as I?'' 

**I was part of three years at the State Normal. I've 

taught five terms. How many have you?" 

**Three, only.'* 

**Then I'm ahead and Louisa is even with you. She 
was at the Normal with me and is going back this fall." 

'*How is Prank?" 

'*Not so well as usual. He's done hardly any work 
this spring. He doesn't need to work but he likes to be 
doing something. We all think a great deal of him." 

"You have reason for that. And so have I.' 

**Yes, you and he have been great friends. Do you 
notice many changes ovef this way?" 

"Very few. Father Time seems to have neglected 
this edge of the prairie." 

'*You know Mr. Rodell is gone?" 

"Yes, Mr. Whitt told me so." 

"He fiTot four thousand for his place," said Jennie, 
"It wouldn't bring that now. He couldn't have found a 
better time for selling. They don't do anything with the 
mill. He has a little house at Plattsmouth and is build- 
ing others to rent. He does watch fixing to keep busy.. 
He owns a small farm near there and so he's well pro- 
vided for. Do you remember the season you worked for 
him?" 

* *I shall never forget it. And do you remember when 
we met at the plum tree?" 

"Perfectly well. You filled my pail with nice plums 
when you might have paid me off in a different way." 
"May I ask what you mean?" 
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"I made a face at you at the picnic. " 

George colored and laughed lightly. A branch of the 
tree was between their faces. 

**Why didn't you forget about that?" he asked. 

**Didn't you get mad at me?" inquired Jennie, with a 
sly glance through the leaves. 

**No," declared George. **I overlooked it all. Had 
it been anyone else, I wouldn't." 

It was now Jennie's turn to color, 

**Shall you visit the campmeeting?" she asked. **I 
didn't see you there last year." 

**No, I was in another county. I mean to attend the 
coming one." 

* *We had such good singing last year — from Gospel 
Hymns, Number One and Two. I never get tired of them. " 

"Nor I," aflSirmed George. "One hears them every- 
where. " 

**I am now learning pieces' from the latest number.. 
When you come in we will try some of them. Frank can^ 
do the playing and we the singing. But the pail is full.. 
Let us go to the house. I think I shall have to set the 
dinner agoing. " 

George declined to be sent to the sitting room. 

"Well then," said Jennie. "I'll see if you know how 
to peel potatoes. I'll venture to say you'll leave on half 
the eyes. But I forget. You kept bachelor's hall at col- 
lege and so you know all about such things." 

"Yes," replied the young man, "we bached it until 
the last term. Then we formed a club and hired our cook- 
ing done. All the members are wonderfully ignorant now 
of their former experiences, but I will undertake the po- 
tato peeling." 
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When Frank arrived he found Greorge paring potatoes 
on the porch and Jennie slicing rhubarb. The young man 
was now relieved from duty and went with Frank to the 
sitting room, Frank's smallform was thin and his move- 
ments weary but he. was otherwise his former self. 

"1 am subject to ups and downs," remarked Frank. 
**A change nearly always does me good. When I came 
home from California I could stand it to plow, nearly alT 
day. The folks wanted me to teach our school. I could 
have had it, but dared not undertake the work. It doesn't 
seem to me that I make out to read much, though I've 
gone through twenty books the last year. I have read 
the Bible through twice in my life and am half through it 
the third time. " 

At dinner Jennie appeared in a different dress. The 
afternoon was spent in conversation, singing, and croquet, 
and the sun was low when George began the last stage of 
his journey. 

* 'Frank, how did you understand my letter?" 

The two friends were just then alone. 

^*I wasn't quite sure," replied Frank, **urfless you 

meant to say you have an affection for my sister Jennie. " 
**That is what it was, and I mean it sincerely." 
* 'When it comes to that," said the elder friend, '*the 
matter must rest between you and her, and of course you 
are only asking my opinion just now. I have watched 
your progress, and though I haven't seen you very lately, 
I believe you are the same honest fellow you used to be. 
It would certainly piease me should you win her, and I 
can speak for my parents, for they esteem you as much atS 
I do. I knew all the while you admired her and it has 
been the same on her part. Your letter and its explana- 
tion show a true attachment. There is no one in the way, 
T om mjre of that," 




A Tour of Prairie View. 

**Ben, what will you be driving at to-day?*' 

It was the morning after George came back and the 
family was at the breakfast table. 

**I must plow corn this forenoon on the Hardin place. 
I might lie off the rest of the day." 

*'Then let's drive around after dinner," proposed 
George. 

* *AU right. That's my ticket. " 

** You'll get all the ride you want next week," said 
their half sister. 

"It is just the sort of rest I prefer," declared George. 
'<I feel like a young school boy at the end of a long term. 
I want to run about and have a good time." 

As George was drawing water at noon for Ben's team 
to drink, the rope gave way and the loaded bucket sank 
with a heavy thud to the bottom of the well. 

< The room for improvement around .here is a good 
sized one," remarked George. 

••6,' that's nothing," declared Dave. "That thing's 
hapi>ened before now. I can fish up the bucket in a 
minute with a plow clevis tied to a rope." 



I 
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Before one o'clock the brothers were driving down 
the lane. 

"Well," observed the elder of the two, "it has taken 
some close financiering for me to get through college. By 
boarding myself it has been cheaper than hiring board by 
more than half. With what I had to start on, and what I 
earned by harvest work in STtmmer,by teaching two winters 
and one spring, by canvassing one vacation, and by tailing 
care of a church year before last I came out a very few 
dollars in debt, and without loss of time so far as studies 
are concerned. ' And now I'm ready and willing to get 
into active work." 

"I was at college five terms," said Ben. '■! have 
taught two terms. I'm all the better for my education 
but I'm not sure I'm a loser for quitting when I did. Pin- . 
ishing a course wouldn't do me the same good it will yon. 
Now we may both of us consider ourselves as out in the 
world. I've been my own man these two months and I'm 
tolerably well fixed for business. I have a horse team, a 
cow, some hogs, a wagon, and a few tools. Farming the 
Hardin place keeps my hands fuU. It will pay me well 
for the summer and fall, and then I have a four months' 
term secured. If I were to take np government land, I 
could start off in good shape." 

"You have done well," said George. "I wish father 
and Jim were doing as well. As for me, I have made sure 
of that long term at Eight Mile Grove, I am to have fifty 
dollars a month in the winter; half as much again as I had 
the la&t term I taught. That seems like big pay to me, ■ 
but by another year I shall try for a graded' school. 
Should I quit teaching later on, I'll see about getting into 
business; perhaps at Black Willow. With most students 
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who take it up, teaching is only a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. Many of them rush into the law, but I have 
no serious thought of that profession myself." 

"Have you heard the news about Byle," inquired Ben 
as they were passing the homestead of their former 
neighbor. 

**No, what is it?" 

**He went out to Thayer county. He was feeling un- 
well and took fly poison by mistake. That settled him. ' ' 
**I am sorry for that, " answered George. **But I can 
hardly consider the world any great loser." 

Crossing the Antelope they rode through a large grove 
to the deserted house of Tim Hardin." 

'*This homestead," said George, "should be an object 
lesson in temperance. The barn has disappe^ired and 
there's only a trace of where the pig pens were. And the 
house. It looks as though it might have stood here thirty 
years instead of only ten. Renters have used it roughly. 
And then think of how Tim Hardin is going to wreck; 
himself a drunken sot at Northville, his wife taking in 
washing, and his farm in the hands of a money lender. " 
"And you remember that he fenced in ten acres for a 
pasture. Pence is gone; posts and wire both. I've put in 
nothing but corn on my part of the land; the ground was 
*so foul. The last wheat that grew here was so weedy it 
didn't pay for cutting. When I see this empty house and 
abused farm, it makes me sorry to think how Hardin 
wasted his line opportunities. There wasn't another man 
around here who stood a better chance to do well. I feel 
bad for it all if he was unfriendly." 

Passing out to the south border of the homestead, 
they followed the now grass grown path to Mr. Bliven's. 
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*<What a change," remarked George as they gained 
the top of the rise. ''When we first came over t^ere, thi^ 
little valley was as bare of trees as any part of the prai- 
rie. And now look. Old Mr. Bliven has a hqdge all 
aroimd his eighty. Up here on the slope is |an orchard, 
and the ravine is a very thicket of willows. The middle 
of the home place looks like a young forest. We can't see 
the house at all. Phil doesn't seem to believe in trees 
much. He has very few. But I'll venture the old man 
has reproduced his Eastern home as nearly as he could. 
He sticks to the old order of things. " 

''And there has been a change in the family," said 
Ben. ' 'Jake is the only one that hasn't left home. Sadie 
is dead, you know." 

' 'Father, " observed George, ' 'was in the right about 
those parties in the other neighborhood. Clara Pennam 
would have left a better reputation around here if she had 
gone away sooner than she did«" 

Near the draw the young men left the wagon and fol- 
lowed a foot path toward the yet invisible log house. On 
the right was a large and thrifty garden; on the left a long 
strawberry bed succeeded by raspberry and blackberry 
canes. 

"Mr. Bliven," said Ben, "is the only man outside of 
the towns who keeps a real garden. Last year he sold a 
hundred dollars worth of garden truck and berries. Gar- 
den and poultry are his strong points. He'd have scored a 
big success close to some city." 

"With Jmost farmers," added George, "a few poor 
vegetables half smothered with weeds, is all they have 
lor a ocarden. How free of weeds his is and how the veg- 
etables thrive." 
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Mr. Bliven, who was weaving a seine on the porch, 
greeted the young men very cordially, and his wife, hear- 
ing their voices, came out to join in the welcome. 

**You are great strangers here," said Mr. Bliven. "I 
would ask you into the house, but it's pleasanter out here 
on the porch. Take these chairs and make yourselves 
comfortable. How do you all do at your house? ' 

George assured them that the Colwoods were well 
and then made a like inquiry respecting the Blivens. 

"We're 'bout as usual," replied the wife. **There's 
been hardly any real sickness in our family, but the old 
man he's troubled some with rheumatiz." 

**Yes," affirmed Mr. Bliven, **it never lets me quite 
alone and I don't do much work aside from in the garden. 
I'm not as smart for my age as yonr father. Well, 
George, I guess you are glad to be out of school. You 
better teach here this winter. The scholars must be get-, 
ting pretty well advanced. I have no more to send." 

George told of his engagement to teach. 

* *I'm glad to hear of it, " said Mrs. Bliven. * *They pay 
so much more down that way." 

**Where's Delia?" inquired the husband. 

** Washing up the dishes. I think she must be done 



now." 



As Mrs. Bliven arose to enter the house, the young 
men noticed a child of about two years lying asleep on the 
porch with a piece of netting over him to keep off the 
flies. After eulogizing her little grandson, Mrs. Bliven 
disappeared within the door, but at length returned with 
two dishes generously filled with strawberries and cream. 
The very young woman who followed her was almost an 
entire stranger to George. Jake, looking more like 
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a boy than a young man just old enough to vote, came 
from the stable and sat with his girl-wife on the porch. 
To exhibit his poultry the old gentlemen called them, and 
they swarmed from under the willow bushes to the num- 
ber of about five hundred of all sizes. A half hour passed 
very pleasantly, the young men leaving with regret and a 
promise to call again. 

Retracing their steps to the wagon, they walked on 
to the half underground house of Phil Bliven. This 
homesteader and his wife were present and were most sin- 
cere in tendering George their congratulatiohs. A second 
time the young men feasted on strawberries. 

**We have five children now," said Phil. **Three of 
them are at school. One started this summer." 

**I'm going to have Dave educated for a teacher," said 
Mrs. Bliven referring to their oldest son. 

**Yes," remarked Phil, "we've made up our minds 
not to let our little ones suffer for want of schooling. I 
can work my land and not keep them out. I know what 
I've missed. I never was sent to school much of any, and 
I read so slow I get Lizzie to make out the papers for me." 

"And I don't want our boys to be such plaguy fools 
as Tim Hardin has been, either," declared the wife. 

After a short stop the young men resumed their drive. 

"I haven't been over here for more than a year, " re- 
marked Ben. **The old acquaintance went by default, but 
I'm going to be neighborly after this." 

"Yes," said George, "time has set to rights the 
trouble that Byle was the cause of. I like the waiy Phil 
and his wife talk. Some folks lay aside their naturalness 
when they talk with me. They seem to think that be- 
cause I've been through college I must be a walking cycio- 
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pedia. I don't like that. I suppose a college boy has 
conceit enough anyway, without other people tickling his 
bump of self-esteem. Now Phil is intelligent in his direc- 
tion. He talks of what he knows and. he keeps his self- 
respect. It is almost surprising, too, how intelligent old 
Mr. Bliven is, when we consider that he scarcely -reads 
and hardly ever goes off his farm." 

"He has many callers." remarked Ben. **But does it 
seem to you, George, that Jake was ever ^ a playmate of 
ours?" 

'*We have grown away ftom him," explained his 
brother. "We were not intimate so very long, and for 
some time before we left home we didn't see much of him. 
He has staid right here all the while, doesn't care for a 
book, and hasn't attended six months of school since the 
family came to the state." 

Within the north border of Nineteen was a white 
frame house in a young grove. This was the present 
home of Mr. Baker, who had returned from New Hamp- 
shire. His wife and daughter were in the house and the 
young men chatted with them a while. Their short stay 
was excused on a promise to make a longer tarry on some 
other .occasion, but when about to drive from the yard, 
Mr. Baker came out of his corn field, put his foot on the 
hub of a fore-wheel, and brought on a twenty minutes 
talk. 

* *I missed it by going back East, " was his observation. 
"We had hard times those first years we lived here and 
some of us got discouraged. I was one. So I proved up 
on my homestead, sold out low, and went back to the old 
Granite State. I hadn't sold my farm there, because I 
couldn't. So I went onto it. Well, everything went 
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wrong or seemed to. There were some industries near 
by, but business was not good and there was little for me 
to do that winter. I ran my place the next year, but had 
seen enough of the prairie to find myself spoiled for a 
fresh tilt at Yankee farming. The farm and everything 
about it didn't seem as it used to. Business prospects 
were no better in the fall, I struck some one who wanted 
to buy, and we sold out cheap and came back. JMy wife 
and daughter wpre as willing as I was. O, I suppose we 
might have staid if times had been good. And then the 
changes. Old people had died, others had moved away, 
and strangers come in. We didn't feel so much at home 
as we thought we would. There was something about 
the prairie that we missed and couldn't find again. So we 
are back here and better suited. And I guess Jim and 
Kate consider it a good move. We wanted no more of 
that early pioneering, but in [order to settie here again I 
had to buy railroad land and build. I'm in debt, but times 
are growing better and John is coming on this fall to live 
with us. I'm glad of that, for I'm too old to pitch into 
work as I used to." 

Leaving Mr. Baker's, the young men kept on to the 
south line of the section, where they met the elder Hobel 
and came out second best in exchanging a few sallies 
with him. Driving eastward, they turned into his son's 
yard and found the proprietor greasing the axles of his 
farm wagon. 

**Well, young men," he exclaimed, **]ust hitch those 
wind- broken crowbaits to the post and get out. Hold on 
there. Don't jump out. Be easy about it. That rattle- 
trap of a wagon won't stand any such foolishness. I'm 
going to the house in a minute. Meant to come over last 
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night, George, but was kept too busy with my chores." 

**Then it was only this fellow you wanted to see?" 
suggested Ben. 

**Yes, Ben, that's just it. You're nothing but com- 
mon trash like the rest of us. Let's have a shake." 

The homesteader extended his hand, black with 
wagon grease. 

"No thank you?" he continued. **Won't shake a 
granger's honest hand? Wouldn't think you'd insult your 
best friend that way. Now we'll go to the house. Be 
civil, you rascals. If my woman's heard what you said, 
she might break a broomstick over you. I've a good 
mind to tell on you any way." 

Mrs. Hobel was sitting just without the door shelling 
peas. She had been growing stouter with the lapse of 
years. 

"Excuse my not getting up," she said after greeting 
the callers. "My lap is full of jkkIs." 

"Ben," thundered the husband, "you are the ugliest 
one of the crowd. Bring out some chairs. My paws are 
too grimmy. But say, Mag, would you think these vil- 
lains could tell me to my face that my wagon is rotten, 
the horses spavined and ringboned, and the cows old 
enough to vote?" 

"That is about as true as the rest of your stories, " 
replied the wife. "It is like when you told their folks 
you have to hire an extra team whenever I ride any 
place. I paid him off for that. Well, I suppose you boys 
will be getting married soon." 

"There's no danger in my case — " began Ben. ' 

"None at all," interrupted Mrs. Hobel ironically. 

"That's a li-kely story," added her husband. 
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**I don't know about George," resumed Ben. "He was 
gone off a few days and since then he feels so good his 
feet hardly touch the ground. " 

**Been over to that white house on the Antelope," de- 
manded Joe. 

*'How do you know so much?" asked the victim color- 
ing to the roots of his hair. 

Joe discerned that Jhe shot had told. The pair 
laughed loudly. 

**0, I keep on taking the papers, " replied Joe. '*I 
keep posted about what's going on, so I do. There are 
some things, you see, that can't be hid. That's one of 'em. 
But I admire your choice. Miss Walden is a nice girl and 
bright as a new steel trap. So's all the family. The 
second girl rather takes my eye. I think some of shining 
up to her as soon as 1 can get divorced. I've concluded 
to turn Kate over to Jim. Well, boys, you are both of 
you likely fellows; about of a size, not much under six 
foot and not too slim. Farm bred fellows and none of 
your spindling city chaps. And good habits, too. Don't 
use tobacco. Wish I'd never formed the habit, but it's 
hard to leave off." 

**Either one of 'em is lots better looking than you 
are," said Mrs. Hobel. 

**That's so, Mag, jou hit the nail on the head fair'n 
square. And did you notice what a captivating mustache 
George is sporting nowadays?" 

**Joe," remarked George, **why don't you sell out and 
leave? That's getting to be the fashionable thing around 
here.'' 

• *Now, boys, without any joking, I've had a strong 
notion to do that very thing. All of us 'old homesteaders 
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have been here ten years now and we haven't made any- 
thing much except the rise of land. I might sell out, per- 
haps, for fifteen hundred. My homestead was given me 
and my railroad forty I've made only three payments on. 
I might save out a thousand, after squaring up my debts, 
and with that I could go out west further, take a quarter 
section and start again to better advantage. I'd go into 
stock more than I can here. Now here I be with a hun- 
dred and twenty, most all under cultivation. I live in the 
same house as when you came here, except that I. put up 
a leanto about the time you went away to school, an^ 
this last spring I finished it off into two little rooms. I 
believe I'm as good a farmer as they generally make 'em. 
I know Invork as hard as anyone. But I've made a com- 
mon living, that is all. Aside from the rise of property, 
I'm not a hundred dollars better off than when I came 
here. But I'm not decided. Sometimes I think I'd bet- 
ter stand by the old ranch. But to change the subject, 
Greorge, you are the first graduate from this county. 
Think of that. You have good principles and are level 
headed. We all take a pride in you, and if you stay with 
us there's a future before you in this county. We need 
some trained men and can use 'em. And we prefer the 
home grown article when we can sret it. Excuse me for 
saying it, George, but don't go to putting on airs and for- 
getting that you started from the same mud puddle that 
the rest of us did. " 

• Before George could respond, Albert Hurd came rid- 
ing up the road. After greeting the brothers, he directed 
this question to Joe: **Coming over to the Grange per- 
formance tonight?" 

"Too busy. Am wasting time now talking to these 
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jailbirds." 

"But we want you." 

* 'Enough of you to do the business." 

"But Blackbird is going to give us a talk." 

"Heard him before. He's an old granny. Nothing 
but a blow. Can do better myself. " 

"Joe." 

The neighbor was now moving on. 

"Well?" 

"Don't go." 

* 'Reckon I won't. Wouldn't be seen with such a fel- 
low anyway. You look like a bad man. " 

"So I am," was Mr. Hurd's parting shot. 

Turning to his callers, Joe continued: "Alljert is still 
an old bach. Can't afford to get n^arried. Has to more'n 
half support his brother's family. He's a good fellow 
and good neighbor, Isaac is, but no faculty for getting on. 
He can work but can't manage. I miss old Tom about as 
much as ever. He's been gone two years now. He and 
his nephew have three quarters out in Custer county and 
they've gone into stock in partnership. Doing well, too. 
He's on here, so they say. Had some business down at 
Black Willow. Look for him tonight." 

The brothers now resumed their eastward course. 

"Just see," exclaimed Ben as they turned into the 
road. "Look up and down this line. Not a tree in sight 
when we came here. If we'd gone right away and staid 
away till now, we wouldn't know the place. Looking 
west, it would seem as if there was a grove most all the 
way up the north side of Thirty. People live in about the 
same houses, but the groves have made most of the change. 
Here on the other side of the road is Geichermann's 
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place; or Gierman as we Americans call him. He came 
here four years ago, bought three eighties of railroad 
land on time, and meets his payments. He and his son 
work the whole place. See what a lot of improved land 
there is and how well it's kept. And as if they hadn't 
enough already his son is breaking more. There's the 
plow over yonder, turned on its side and the sunlight 
striking on it. " 

The plow was a quarter of a mile away, but the re- 
flection from the mouldboard was a dazzling object. 

"This man," said George, **lives in just such^ house 
as we first put up, but if he doesn't build a good one be- 
fore many years he's unlike other Germans. And there's 
the man himself at the end of the lane leading up to his 
house. And the Hon. John D. Wilman of the state legis- 
lature is talking with him. But isn't that Lem Sanford 
standing there by Wilman?" 

** Yes, but I didn't know his school had closed," re- 
plied Ben. 

"Although the Sanfords live on Thirty -two, I was 
never much acquainted with him," observed the older 
brother, 

**Well, he's a smart, lively fellow, but restless. He's 
taught five or six terms — a well qualified teacher, though 
self-educated." 

When the brothers came up with the group, there were 
some friendly words in broken English from Mr. Geich- 
ermann and a florid congratulation from Mr. Wilman, who 
requested the brothers to "come and see us. " The young 
teacher got into the wagon to ride to Maplewood. They 
came in a few minutes to a liiiry ravine. 

"The roads must be worked more," said Ben. 
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*'I have noticed a change in the climate," remarked 
George. **At first, we had severe thunder storms and 
high winds. The rain would come in torrents, but in an 
hour's time, perhaps, you could drive most anywhere. 
The draws were very seldom boggy. Now they are usu- 
ally wet, because of the amount of plowed land. Instead 
of running oft, like water from a duck's b^ck, the rain 
soaks in and makes the ground like a sponge. The air 
must be moister. Anyhow we have more cloudy weather. 
And then the rains are more gentle and the groves break 
the violence of the winds. Fires do not burn up all the 
vegetation as they used to do." 

**That's why we have more sickness than formerly," 
af&rmed the passenger. 

'*A good deal of that is due to the way people live," 
argued George. **I don't believe, Lem, there's another 
country where people can take so little care of themselves 
with more impunity. " 

**I'm not so sure," replied Lem. **It may have been 
true once, but there was some ague around here last 
spring, and we all know there didn't use to be any. Since 
that heavy rain the other day I was over by the Pairwood 
school-house. On that flat piece of road this side of it, 
there was a foul smell full of malaria. The wheel ruts 
were green wherever there was any mud. If is this ma- 
laria in a masked form that causes so many ailments. It 
seldom gets acute enough for chills and fever. Yes, 
George, you are right about the climate's changing. Illi- 
nois people like this state, but we've pretty near got their 
climate already. We don't have so much of that pure, dry 
air, nor so much sun, either. It did seem nice that first 
year we were here and no mistake. 
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**And there is so much change in the population. 
People are leaving every year for somewhere else. 
Rip Van Winkle wouldn't have to sleep here twenty 
years to find things greatly changed. If all the people 
had stuck that have come into the county it would 
be thickly filled up. If the tendency to pull out 
goes on a few years more, there'll be hardly an American 
family left in this precinct. The Dutch will all be heret 
every last one of them. When they freeze onto a piece of 
lane, they stay till the crack of doom. But they're level 
headed. They know a good thing when they see it. It 
is a saying with us, you know, that a Dutchman will live 
on what an American will waste. It is their frugal habits 
that help them out. Those habits are ingrained into 
them. We Americans don't know what economy is, and 
we blame the country and everything , else except our- 
selves. 

**And what a conglomeration of people it is that come 
to the prairie. Some as cultured and well read people as 
you will scare up anywhere. And from that down to a 
back neighborhood greeny. Men from most any state. 
Now and then a Confederate soldier; and thought none 
the less of for the side he was on. And the whole cate- 
gery as poor as the mischief; nineteen out of twenty. 
Soldiers, hardly more than just out. of the army; men 
from back East, financially busted and drawn here to re- 
trieve themselves; men that don't get on any where, drawn 
hereby free land; men to whom it is second nature to 
keep in the front line of the march of settlement; and so 
on and so forth. Why, a man back East that sticks to 
his birthplace like a barnacle to a log, don't see a tenth 
part as much of what is going on among his fellow beings. 
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as a man does here in this whirlpool. It's an education 
in itself to have lived on the prairie during the pioneeringr 
time. You know that sometimes a real instructive talk 
will start up among a threshing-machine crowd or at a 
dinneir table at harvest time. The^ elements of a new so- 
•ciety are brought here to the prairie, and everybody has 
his cha^nce. No society cliques, no shoddy aristocracy, 
and no ties of relationship running clear through and 
through a township. All those things will develop in 
time, but not before we are old men. I believe, boys, 
there's an attraction about the wild prairie that one never 
gets over." 

**I think you are right," said George. **And perhaps 
it is most true in the case of young people.*' 

''It has something to do with those who pull up stakes 
and go further west, "continued Lem. "It gets too civi- 
lized for them; too humdrum, too tame. Those fellows 
want more breathing room. Those moving in here now 
find what seems more like the natural order of things. 
They don't experience the newness of the prairie; they 
haven't seen it, and they like it better the way they find 
it. It's the cheaper land that draws th3m. But there's 
one thing that makes me tired, and that is to hear Eastern 
people everlastingly ding it into us^ that we {leople are 
only half -civilized; that society here is wild and rough. 
Of course some of the people who crept in here in years 
back were hard cases, but that's all past and gone. We 
are as well up in civilization as they are. Our farms and 
towns are laid out scientifically. Our roads are not 
crooked as corkscrews, and our surveyors do not hunt for 
stumps, bowlders, and woodchuck holes in bounding land. 
Here, we are not handicapped by the way our granddad- 
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dies did things. We pick out the good things in the insti- 
tions of the older states and improve on them. Allow 
this new state ten years more to get under full swing and 
we can give the old ones odds. I've no patience with such 
fool talk." 

"I think this is the explanation," replied George. 
"Before the days of railroads and river steamers the West 
was half isolated from the East. The Western people had 
Indians to fight and they lived in cabins not much better 
than Indian wigwams. There was drinking, brawling, 
and gambling. They were more or less illiterate — the 
mass of them — and at that time the West was wild and 
woolly enough. The memory of those times has taken 
such firm root in the minds of Eastern people that they 
can't seem to disabuse themselves of it. It's a legacy, 
and though we don't deserve much of the imputation our- 
selves, we must wait for time to remove it. " 

"Farmers here have a good deal to contend with," 
said Lem. "They work hard — too hard — and are break- 
ing themselves down. Young Gierman back there is 
ruining his constitution. Take such men as Horman and 
Timley. The trinity they worship is the wheat stack, the 
com crib and the pig pen. They may be able to take their 
ease after a while, but they'll be broken down men when 
that day comes on. With them it is, buy more land, to 
rdiise more corn, to feed more hogs, to buy more land, to 
raise more corn,' and so on indefinitely. And as though 
low prices and small crops were not bad enough, there's 
grasshoppers and chinch bugs. Don't think Nebraska 
will hold me much longer. " 

"You are restless," said Ben. 

"I believe in everyone to his liking, ' ' was the reply. 
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'•I can do better out in Montana where my uncle is. They 
raise more and get better prices. Local market, you see. 
And the stock business is good, too." 

^'Provided the Indians don't lift your scalp," inter- 
posed Ben. 

*'Not much danger of that where he is." 
"Our people are always wanting to move somewhere," 
said George, **but some way or other those who leave are 
better satisfied when they get back again. During the 
winter season, when he has little to do, a homesteader 
will get hold of some rose-colored circulars, telling of 
some other state and he gets the go-away fever at once. 
The idea of a mild winter takes like two-forty. Distance 
lends enchantment all around. He looks only at his tem- 
porary discomforts here and the imaginary loveliness of 
the other locality. But spring work generally dissipates 
such fevers. " 

**The papers," returned Lem, "tell only one side of the 
story. They shout and boast and run down all other 
states. To say one word against their own state is high 
treason. That sort of thing is carried too far. They 
actually make a man ashamed to pull up and leave when 
it would be to his advantage to do so. You can't rub it 
out that some have done well by leaving. I don't say 
this isn't a good country, but I don't call it the Garden of 
Eden. Now people are piling out into the farther end of 
the state. Men may say what they will, but those folks 
will miss it. Some have come back already. Only the 
other day I saw a man and his wife going east on foot. 
The man was pushing the wheelbarrow with their baby 
and some traps in it. They had got starved out. It's 
/too dry to make farming there a sure thing, taking one 
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year with another. They talk about the rainfall increas- 
ing. I don't believe they can prove thq,t. We had as 
xuuch rain those first years as we have now. And then 
lots of our showers would come up from the west. That 
fact doesn't tally worth a cent with the theory that the 
rainfall is moving: westward. 

**And then our seasons fluctuate so. You can't guess 
within gunshot of what a Nebraska winter is going to be. 
Sometimes it is mild, open, and dry. But the winter you 
taught at Fairwood we had regular Illinois mud all the 
time. And take winter before last. Wan't that a stem 
winder? It began the middle of October and whooped it 
up for six solid months. No fall or spring. Deep snow 
with hardly a thawing day for more than half the time. 
Kailroads blockaded and business sidetracked generally. 
We couldn't begin sowing wheat till the middle of April, 
and I saw the fag end of a snow drift on the twenty-third 
of that month. But you can't miss your guess on a 
Nebraska summer. One summer is as hot as another, only 
more so. The first year of the grasshoppers the mercuryi 
elimbed up to one hundred and seventeen in the shade. 

''And then people must learn to raise less wheat and 
more corn. It is more economical to market stock than to 
market wheat or corn. Then you have the cobs to burn 
and you have fodder for your cows. That all goes to 
waste now. People break down the stalks with a log 
when the ground's frozen, rake them up, and burn them. 
I don't know what people are going to do for grass after 
a while. We have nothing but wild grass and that gets 
beautifully less every year. The homestead sections are 
most all broken up and now the railroad land is following 
suit. What grass ground is left you have got to treat 
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tenderly or the growth will fade away for good. It soon 
disappears from a yard and close pasturing spoils it. 

"And then the change in farm machinery. First, we 
had self -rake reapers, then headers and harvesters, and 
now the self-binder is going to be the coming machine. 
We used to walk when we plowed. Now we have sulky 
plows for all kinds of plowing and cultivating. And 
finally they've begun to put corn in with a listing plow. 
You don't have to harrow or mark. You just follow the 
big plow with a one horse planter. What lots of money 
it has cost the state for farm machinery. A machine is 
out of date before it has time to wear out. Now we are 
passing a hedge. A hedge is a big humbug. You can't 
find one that will turn pigs and the best of them won't 
turn cattle. Too many gaps where plants have failed to 
come. A herd law is the best fence a man can have. " 

The discussion was still in progress when they came 
to the embryonic village of Maplewood. It lay about 
three miles from the Colwood home. While the brothers 
were coming out of the store containing the postoffice, 
their whilom friend, Tom Mosely, emerged from the 
' blacksmith [shop, and seeing them he threw up his foot 
and waved his hat, after which performance there was a 
most cordial handshaking. 

''Any water on your ranch?" asked Ben. 

**No, but I'm all right, Got a well two hundred and 
forty- six foot deep and a win' mill. My neighbor gets 'is 
water from a crik, an' sometimes the water in 'is pail dries 
plumb out before he can get up to the house with it." 

''Now, Tom," said George. **Did you have to go 
way out there to learn how to lie?" 
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**Why, boys, I was brung up t' b^Blieve it's wicked to 
tell lies. This man says 'is woman will be washin' and 
the clo'es will get dry's a whistle by jus' holding 'em out 
o' the water a half minute. Don't haf t' wring 'em, you 
see. Powerful dry air, that is, " 



XXXIII. 

Unfolding a Planu 

''Ben, where do you tHink of settling down and 
when?'* 

This question was asked by George as the brothers 
were going homeward. 

''I am a little puzzled to decide," replied the junior 
brother. ' 'I' ve thought of going west and taking up land. 
And still I would come out all right by buying a place in 
this county. I don't just like to take the dose of pioneer- 
ing we had to here. Some people are selling out, but 
others are coming in. That suits me. The shiftless ones 
get thinned out and that brings more stability into our 
population. The Dutch are not the only ones who do well. 
Friend Skidmore has taken the advice of the 'Onaha tater, ' 
and built him a 'drick house' and a 'darn.' He rides round 
in a *dran new duggy!' " 

Ben was in a good humor and his brother was very 
glad to find him thus. 

'^'You hinted at something this morning and said you'd 
tell of it," observed George. 

< 'It's this. Mr. Boles has been wanting to sell the 
worst kind and he made Pugh a confidential offer to sell 
him his homestead for five hundred cash." 
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**That's ridiculous," exclaimed Greorg^e. 

^'Yes, it Was a sacrifice, of course. It's all broken 
out but five acres. But Pugh couldn't near raise the 
money. He put a flea in my ear and in a few days I was 
rbady to make Boles an offer. There was considei'able talk 
between us, but I have the land on the same terms he of- 
fered it to Pugh. I had to raise most of the money 
through Riall at Black Willow. He's the only man I owe 
and I am not afraid of that debt. It's a good eighty but 
has a poor shanty of a house. I'm not decided yet, 
whether to live on it or to hold it for a speculation." 

' ^I'd hold it, " was the response. ' 'But look here, Beh, 
there is one thing we ought to dp. Just think df out large 
family all wedged into that drygoods box of a house. The 
outdoor cellar is caving in, the horse stable is shackly, 
the granary and corn cribs too small, and the pig pens 
out of repair. The pigs break out every now and then 
and the cow shed has to be patched up every winter. The 
tpols lie outdoors, and take everything all around I'm not 
proud of the home place: A man'i^ house determines tb 
some degtee the estimation in which he is held, ahd if that 
test were applied to bur ease we would be rated low. It 
would be a reflection on u& as well as the otheird of the 
family; There hd»s been bad finahciering. Our parents 
are creeping along in yeats and the farm should not be 
sold or mortgaged. Now suppose we boys come to the 
front and take some of these matterb into our dwn handls, 
liet's you and I fix upjthe old home. We're plenty young 
yet. I'm not twenty-thTee land you aire only just twfenty- 
oiie; No matter if We don't set up for ourselves for two 
or thr^e years more. And it Would give Jim an oppor- 
tunity to go to housekeeping. He has been sharing 
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father's debts and his nose has been kept to the ^rind* 
stone. " 

"What's the rest of your plan, George?" 

**That the boys assume the debts while we put up a^ 
new house." 

Ben was thinking. He was once in a while crisp and 
the interests of Benjamin Colwood held the leading place 
in his thoughts. George knew his brother's infirmity but 
recognized his worth. And rather to his surprise Ben. 
was not now inclined to offer any caustic comments. 

"The place wouldn't look as it does," replied Ben, **if 
I had any definite interest in it. I have provided quarters 
for my own stock and paid in on living expenses ever since 
I've been earning. Your plan is all right, only it needs- 
to be carried a little further. If everything were squared 
up now, things would slip back again to where they were, 
unless there is some safeguard againt that. I'll agree to 
your plan if father can be induced to rent his place to me 
for a year or two. Then Dave and Perry can work under 
me. Dave isn't of age for about two years more and as^ 
he is inclined to hang to me, I'll let him run the Boles 
farm for me while I stay at home. I'll buy the old house 
at a fair valuation and move it over there and make up 
the difference; and I'll make it out of renting the home 
farm, too. You can get father's consent, perhaps better 
than I. " 

*T11 answer for that," replied George. "And as for 
the house, we can do the work among ourselves; or most 
of it. I will have some spare time after harvest and I 
want nothing better than to get at that job. " 

"And here's something the rest of you don't know," 
said Ben. "Altemus will take up our debts at eight per 
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<sent, and they caa lie most any length of time. Now let 
the three boys tackle them. They'll have about two hun- 
dred apiece to sweat over. That won't break them down. 
They are not too young to help us out. Then here's 
another matter yet. Altemus wiirsell his eighty in front 
of us for eight hundred, and on any time. That ought to 
go with the home farm for mowing and pasture. " 

••That eighty is very desirable," admitted George, 
* 'but I wouldn't favor getting very deep into anybody's 
■clutches. " 

••I'll explain. You don't expect to farm actively, but 
you want some land while it is going. Jess is not likely 
to make a farmer, either, and he's hardly strong enough* 
Father's land in the natural course of events will go to 
Perry. Dave hasn't the get-up the rest of us have, and 
when he's of age he ought to go west and take up govem- 
ment'land. Suppose you and Jess take that eighty; he 
half and you half. He ought to have it paid for by the 
time he's as old as you are. You would be likely to make 
•quicker time than he could, for your earning power would 
naturally be greater. Then by going out with Bob we 
<iSkn each of us get a timber claim. He is going out to 
settle down and he would be glad of the chance to do the 
work on our claims that is required for a title. Later on 
we might sell to good advantage. It wouldn't be any great 
trouble to hold the claims, anyway." 



A Land Hunt 

Bob Whitmore soo^i arrived. He was the same friend 
as of old, but now a bearded young man of twenty-six. 

**Why yes, baweys," he said. *Tllbe ^lad t' improve 
yer claims fer y'. But you mus' explain 'bout them there 
tree claims. I've heerd tell on 'em, but 1 was thinkin on 
a homestid." 

**It's this;" replied Ben. **0n a timber claim, yon 
break out ten acres the first season. The next year you 
break out ten more and sow the first breaking to wheat. 
The third'year you break out ten more acres and put out 
the first ten to trees. After that you must put out ten 
acres in trees every year until you have forty acres in 
timber on your quarter section. There can be only one 
such claim on a section, but you have eight years in 
■which to perfect a title. At that time you have got to 
shew you have a certain number of trees growing. In 
the meantime yon have no taxes to pay and need not live 
on your land or go on it, so long as you can find some one 
else to do your work. You can homestead another piece 
and live on that." 

**A grand idee," said Bob admiringly. '^Reely, it's a 
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boss thing, a tree claim. I can git more land. All right; 
Tmin fer it. Glad t' git away from Jeemsbur'g; no rail- 
road yit nnr won't never be." 

A map was pored over and their course laid out. So 
rapid had been the march of settlement within the decade 
that no government land was to be had without going to 
the very middle of the state. Next morning the three 
young men set out in a light wagon. 

The afternoon of the following day they traversed a 
very broken and very thinly settled tract. The ravines 
were deep and the ridges were gravelly and boulder 
strewn. In the morning an unfamiliar sight was awaiting 
them. Approaching the head of a valley they saw a tel- 
egraph wire and at length a railroad station. Instead of 
following a ridge the railroad was found to skirt an 
6ilmost level plateau studded with groves, farm houses, 
and windmills. Over other similar districts, sundered 
from one another by broad depressed valleys, they jour- 
neyed until signs of settlement were no longer seen. 

"Well, baweys," said the senior land hunter, *^we're 
a good bit away from Prairie View but them that's t' grow 
up after us will haf t' go a long way furder yit, I reckon." 

Pausing on the edge of one of these tracts of table- 
land, they sought by the aid of a map the corner stones 
of the surveyor. 

**Now we have it," said Ben at the conclusion of the 
search. "Here are the claims they referred us to. One 
of the quarters is nearly all in the valley. The others are 
on the table. Now, Bob, take your choice. " 

Bob protested but without avail. 

"Well," said he, "as you want me t' choose, I'll take 
the one in the valley. But your'n is splendid. Not a 
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acre o' waste land on 'em." 

"And yours is nearly all excellent bottom," said 
€reorge.* "It is not near so deep to water as on the high 
ground. You have some timber also; some on the creek 
and some on the bluff. You could plow all but twenty 
acres. And what soil. I never saw any so black. For 
one who is to stay you have the best selection." 

"I '11 take my second pick on the table," said Bob. 
All being satisfied, they made sure of their selections. 
After an enjoyable trip of nearly two weeks they were 
again at Prairie View. 

An expected letter from Jennie Walden was awaiting 
George. The pleasure with which he began reading it 
soon gave way to sorrow. 

"Frank Walden," he said, "is not expected to live 
many days. He did not look so well as usual when I saw 
him, but I was not expecting to hear of this bad news. 
I wish the night wasn't so dark. I promised a visit soon 
after I got back, but didn't think it would be of this kind 
Poor Frank." 

"I am going with you," said Ben. "I think a great 
deal of him, too, though I wasn't so well acquainted as 
you." 

The morning was very cool and grey clouds were 
drifting toward the southeast. It was one of those wintry 
days liable to occur at the close of June and which are 
the opposite of the Indian summer season. Because of 
a heavy rain which had fallen during the night, their 
progress was slow. When about two miles from Mr. 
Walden 's, they saw a man harnessing his team. 

"Heard the news?" he inquired recognizing (Jeorge. 

"What news?" asked the young man in alarm. 
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'•Frank Walden is dead. The funeral will be at the 
Point today at eleven and I'm going over. He wasn't 
down sick but a few days. Poor fellow. " 

*'We must turn ofE," said (Jeorge with emotion. 
* 'There's none too much time to get to the Point." 

While passing the mouth of Mr. Petersen's lane they 
heard the new bell at Oak Point. 

<<They are tolling," said Ben as a second peal fol- 
lowed. 

Silence fell between. the two. Gleorge w'as again 
reviewing his year at the Walnut. It seemed the most 
weighty period of his life and he felt a new sense of his 
indebtedness to the departed friend. The little vale, now 
so still and peaceful, had sacred memories. Ben was 
occupied with his thoughts but Greorge was ignorant of 
their nature. 

The tolling had come to an end ere they reached the 
schoolhouse. The service was begun and so great was 
the concourse of people that only through the courtesy 
of friends did they gain entrance. The minister's remarks 
were touching and his memoir was an appreciative tribute. 
Going with the procession to the burial ground, the 
brothers there met the family. On the dark features of 
Mr. Walden there reposed a look of calm resignation. 
The words there spoken may not be transferred to these 
pages. 



V. 




Afterward and Still Later. 

Several years have rolled away. Let us take another 
survey of Prairie View. 

Many of the first settlers have left and many also of 
the later comers. Yet a time of prosperity has visited 
the region and the neighborhood appears in a more thrifty 
guise. The sections of railroad and school land are fully 
occupied and Ben does not now compare the prairie to a 
checker board. 

Within the north border of Twenty is a cozy little cot- 
tage with L and porch. It is painted white and is fur- 
nished with green blinds. The farm buildings are suffi- 
cient though inexpensive. The.latest addition is a wind- 
mill. Tools are kept under cover and the yard has a more 
orderly appearance. The surrounding trees have reached 
a very considerable height and some have been felled to 
allow more room for the remainder. The trees of the 
lane form an arcade, their limbs meeting above. This 
passage way is Jim's pride and every year the trunks are 
tastefully pruned by him. In the square, tree-protected 
inclosure before the house, which stands wholly on Mr. 
Col wood's homestead, is an orchard in bearing, and in the 
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rear of the dwelling is an ample garden well stocked with 
small fruit. 

The new'hou se is com pleted and paid for. The final pay- 
ment has just been made on the old debts and the elder 
sons keep a watchful eye on the formation of others. 

The family circle is yet intact. Mr. Colwood is still 
vigorous and does much of the farm work. His companion 
in life appears less careworn than in former days. Jim 
lives at home, but is no longer single, for he has Mr. Ba- 
ker as father-in-law. Perry, who carries on his father's- 
land, is also at home. 

The original farm is almost wholly under the plow. 
Wheat is no longer the leading crop, the raising of corn 
and livestock proving more profitable. The fuel question 
has been partially settled in favor of cobs, of which the 
supply is large, the corn being shelled by itinerant ma- 
chines worked by horse power. Eastward from the house 
is a large field of timothy, the tame grasses being found 
to succeed, now that the soil through age and cultivation, 
has become fitted for their growth. The eighty lying 
north of the homestead farm has become the exclusive 
property of Jess. Half of it is inclosed by a fence of 
barbed wire and constitutes a pasture. 

Going eastward, we find another new bouse. It is the 
residence of Walter Hileman, who at length mustered up 
enough resolution to ask Julia Colwood to become his wife. 

Nearly three miles beyond we see a well arranged and 
well tilled farm, the property of Ben. His house is rec- 
ognizable as the former home of the Colwoods, despite its 
improved appearance, and the yonng grove protecting it. 
Ben is an ambitious farmer and an active politician. He is 
school director for his district and assessor for the pre- 
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cinct. At the next election, a few months hence, he will 
be a candidate far a county office. And last but not least 
he has a housekeeper. Dave lives with Ben and carries 
on his farm, which now covers a quarter section, thanks 
to a very advantageous disposal of the timber claim. 

The same railroad company which caused a village to 
spring up close to the timber claim has built a line up the 
Antelope valley and Maplewood is now a railroad sta- 
tion. Among the new buildings in the little town is a 
church. The grange has ceased to exist, but a temper- 
ance lyceum is kept up. Ben is junior partner in a new 
store, yet it does not suit his active temperament to spend 
much of his time behind the counter. 

To find George and Jess, we must go to the enterprising 
town of Black Willow. George has a fine reputation as 
teacher and is now superintendent of public instruction 
for the county. His friends talk very strongly of sending 
him to the state legislature at the end of his term. Taking 
advantage of a railroad war, he visited the East and thus 
•carried into effect a desire of his boyhood. Becoming en- 
gaged to Jennie Walden, it was no long time before her 
name was Jennie Colwood. 

Jess travels the county as agent for varying commo- 
dities. He too is married, his wife being no other than 
Tiola, the sister of Jennie. Mr. Walden made each couple 
the present of a house and lot in a choice position, bnt 
Oeorge is also owner of an eighty acre farm, bought with 
the proceeds of his timber claim. 

in the Oak Point cemetery is Frank Walden 's grave, 
upon which the flowers have several times bloomed and 
withered. But though he no longer frequents the hills he 
loved so well, his influence lives on. Ben and several 
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others of the Col wood family are members of the Method- 
ist church at Maplewood, and though the parents often 
attend, they rejoice in a Lutheran church a few miles 
farther away, where an English speaking congregation 
worships as well as a German. 



To bring our sketch up to date, we must bestow one 
more glance on the Colwood family. It is now a little 
more than twenty years since George completed his col- 
lege course. 

Father Time touches the Prairie View landscape more 
and more lightly as the years speed by. Yet it would 
take more than a casual look to discern any conspicuous 
signs of the pioneering epoch. The county is thrifty tod 
prosperous and is a well settled and well established com- 
munity. 

The Colwood family circle is at last broken. A few 
years ago the patient, uncomplaining mother was borne 
to her final rest, her days doubtless shortened by her share 
in the battle for the redemption of the prairie; a battle in 
which she tried to sustain the faltering, unskilful hands 
of her companion and in which she held noble ideals be- 
fore the eyes of her children. But the husband still sur- 
vives in a hale old age. 

George is editor-in-chief, and with Jess is the sole 
owner, of the leading newspaper of the county, but gives 
a portion of his time to the care of his farm. He has been 
honored with both state and county offices, including 
seats in each house of the legislature. The oldest of his 
children, a daughter bearing tne names of both her ma- 
ternal grandparents, is teaching tJie school at Prairie 
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